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The  plane  was  a  snug  little  world  of 
its  own,  skimming  through  the  darkness 
5,000  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  jungles  of  Central  America 
carrying  to  Guatemala  its  load  of  eight- 
een human  beings.  Detached  from  their 
usual  selves  for  one  brief  night,  floating 
in  time  and  space,  looking  at  the  world 
from  the  outside,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time-the  people  in  the  plane  were 
under  a  strange  spell  known  only  to 
those  who  fly.  And  they  were  all 
changed,  in  one  way  or  another,  during 
that  swift  journey  and  the  sudden  de- 
scent that  ended  it. 

There  was  Andrew  Morebrook,  strug- 
gling against  a  fear,  not  only  of  flying 
but  of  life  itself,   who  told  the  lovefy 

L°Stefi  <<T^ere  OU§ht  t0  be  a  doctor 
ot   philosophy    aboard   every   passenger 

i  C"i  There  Was  the  hostess  herself 
who  had  unsuspected  depths  beneath 
?ff  h2£d'  lacquered  exterior.  There  was 
Miss  Twill,  prim  New  England  school 
teacher  who  was  afraid  of  waiters  and 
hotel  clerks,  but  found  the  courage  to 
change  her  whole  way  of  life 
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NOTE 

No  character  in  this  book  is  drawn  from  life.  No  name  used  is 
knowingly  that  of  any  living  person.  The  airplane  called  Mamie  is 
imaginary,  and  so  is  the  company  which  sent  her  on  her  non- 
scheduled  flight.  Particularly  is  no  reference  intended  to  the  sched- 
uled air  line  which  once  carried  my  wife  and  myself  safely, 
comfortably,  and  courteously  from  New  Orleans  to  Guatemala 
City  and  back  again,  via  Merida. 

I  am  indebted  for  constructive  criticism  to  Miss  Bernice  Baum- 
garten,  Mr.  James  Putnam,  Mr.  John  Stuart  and,  above  all,  to  my 
wife,  Leah  Louise  Duffus. 

R.  L.  Duffus. 
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Characters  in  the  Story 

Mamie.  A  passenger  airplane.  Age  uncertain. 

Andrew  Morebrook.  A  lawyer  suffering  from  nerves.  Age  38. 

Miles  and  Ida  Leavenworth.  An  elderly  couple,  formerly  of 
Alderbury,  Vermont;  more  recently  of  Long  Beach,  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  Crawford  (Agnes  and  "Spark").  Newly 
married.  He  is  an  ex- bomber  pilot. 

Miss  Elsie  Twill.  A  schoolteacher  from  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
Age  29. 

Paul  Jenniko.  An  ex-marine,  from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Humphrey  Flint.  Pilot  of  the  airplane  called  Mamie.  Veteran  of 
the  first  World  War.  Age  about  47. 

Bill  Lattwin.  Ex-transport  pilot,  World  War  II.  Mamie's  copilot. 
Age  25. 

Rudolf    ("Red")    Sims.    A   navigator    over   Germany   in   World 
War  II.  Mamie's  navigator.  Very  young,  considering. 

Elaine  Sillabee.  Hostess  on  the  Mamie.  About  27. 

Wilbur   Ladd.    A    middle-aged    businessman.    Veteran    of    World 

War  I. 

Samuel  Breitstein.  A  State  Department  underling.  Age  about  31. 

Jimmy  Mae  Tilton.  On  her  way  to  join  her  husband  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Age  about  37. 

Dr.  John  Mosley  Willis.  An  old  friend  of  Ladd's.  An  archeologist. 
A  Young  Maya  and  his  Wife.  Their  Infant  Daughter. 
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This  was  the  way  some  of  them  remembered  it  after- 
wards, and  this,  no  doubt,  was  somewhat  the  way  it  was. 
The  whole  truth  would  not  get  into  the  newspapers, 
which,  after  all,  had  to  think  of  reader  interest  and  the 
cost  of  newsprint  and  distribution.  Nor  would  it  get 
into  an  official  report,  which  ran  only  to  some  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  words,  nor  even  into  the  transcript  of 
testimony,  which  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a 
million  words. 

The  whole  truth  cannot  be  set  down  here,  either.  What 
can  be  set  down  here  is  some  footnotes,  not  included  in 
the  report  and  only  incidental  to  the  testimony.  But  the 
truth  is  possibly  not  so  much  what  happened  as  what 
was  remembered,  and  why,  in  one  case  or  another,  it  was 
remembered. 

It  was  an  April  Thursday  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  a 
morning,  an  afternoon,  and  a  night.  In  the  morning  it 
was  cool  and  slightly  overcast.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  little  wind  off  the  Gulf,  and  with  it  a  burst  of  sun. 

It  was  a  day  one  would  wish  to  remember,  and  in  some 
way  to  keep.  The  day,  and  the  city  too.  One  had  to  leave 
the  day  and  the  city  behind,  they  were  so  set  in  time 
and  space  that  it  could  not  be  avoided.  But  they  were 
also,  as  it  seemed  to  those  remembering,  secure  and 
kindly.  It  was  a  good  day  to  start  a  journey,  but  a  good 
day  not  to  start  one,  too. 
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Andrew  Morebrook  came  down  on  the  train  because, 
as  he  told  himself  and  others  who  would  listen,  you  could 
not  be  sure  of  getting  off  La  Guardia  Field  in  the  weather 
that  might  come  in  April.  If  he  didn't  get  off  he  might 
miss  the  plane  at  New  Orleans.  But  he  also  told  himself, 
going  one  layer  deeper  down  in  his  consciousness,  that 
the  reason  he  did  not  take  the  plane  at  La  Guardia  Field 
was  that  he  wanted  to  put  off  taking  a  plane  anywhere. 
Andrew  was  scared. 

He  didn't  know  precisely  how  long  he  had  been 
scared.  He  certainly  hadn't  been  born  scared.  He  had 
been  born,  it  seemed  to  him,  with  a  desire  to  be  a  hero. 
Unfortunately,  the  opportunity  to  be  a  hero  had  never 
presented  itself.  He  had  been  too  young  to  be  a  hero 
in  the  first  World  War,  a  little  too  old  to  be  a  hero  in 
the  second  World  War.  He,  indeed,  spent  a  part  of  the 
latter  war  in  uniform  in  an  office  in  Washington,  but 
this  did  not  bring  him  into  what  even  the  most  timid 
person  could  call  danger.  A  sense  of  danger  had  come  to 
him  after  the  war  was  over,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  had  then  waked  up  to  feel  life  pressing  in  on 
him  on  all  sides  like  a  pitiless  enemy:  and  for  a  time  his 
strength  and  will  had  drained  out  of  him.  This  had 
occurred  in  the  hotel  room  in  New  York  in  which  he 
had  been  living  most  of  the  time  during  the  two  years 
since  his  divorce.  It  seemed  ironical  to  him  at  the  time 
that  he  should  be  paying  for  the  hotel  room.  The  devil 
ought  not  to  charge  rent,  he  thought. 

At  this  he  had  laughed,  and  the  laugh  was  perhaps 
the  beginning  of  his  recovery.  But  recovery,  even  with 
the  psychiatrist  working  hard  at  it,  and  all  his  past  life 
flowing  back  like  a  river  in  reverse,  flowing  uphill,  drag- 
ging back  the  bits  of  timber  and  branches  of  trees  and 
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dead  cats  that  should  have  gone  downstream  forever — ■ 
recovery  didn't  quite  kill  the  fear.  It  put  the  fear  in  a 
special  compartment  of  its  own,  from  which  at  times 
it  would  escape. 

Andrew  was  still  scared.  But  today,  for  some  reason, 
even  with  the  impending  flight  only  a  few  hours  off, 
he  was  not  so  scared  as  usual.  There  were  moments  when 
he  felt  quite  brave.  A  man  could  feel  brave  in  New 
Orleans  on  this  particular  day  because  nobody  in  New 
Orleans,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  seemed  to  be  taking  life 
too  seriously.  This,  Andrew's  altogether  too  logical  mind 
told  him,  was  an  illusion,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  illusion, 
and  such  he  had  learned  to  hang  on  to  and  nurse  along. 
People  with  jobs  in  New  Orleans  probably  worried  about 
them,  just  as  they  did  in  New  York;  people  with  diseases, 
real  or  imaginary,  worried  about  them;  people  in  love 
worried  about  that;  jealous  people  ached  with  that  un- 
happy emotion;  people  with  grudges  took  them  out 
and  looked  at  them  and  meditated  on  ways  of  getting 
even;  ambitious  people  were  constantly  being  slighted 
and  disappointed  and  getting  nowhere. 

But  this  was  not  the  way  it  seemed.  The  city  was 
a  great  cat,  curled  in  the  bend  of  the  river  in  the  spring 
warmth,  and  purring.  Andrew  felt  himself  sinking 
down  into  that  feline  consciousness.  He  satisfied  a  hun- 
ger to  walk,  a  physical  hunger  as  real  as  a  hunger  for 
food.  At  thirty-eight  he  could  still  put  the  miles  be- 
hind him. 

He  walked  down  Canal  Street  and  around  the  French 
Quarter.  He  bought  a  pineapple  and  sat  in  Jackson 
Square  eating  it,  facing  the  Cabildo,  thinking  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  built  it  and  the  French  who  had 
taken  it  over,  and  how  they  were  all  dead  now,  and 
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safe,  and  romantic.  He  drifted  down  to  the  water  front 
and  looked  at  ships,  and  walked  along  a  curving,  di- 
lapidated street  and  saw  a  poinsettia  in  bloom  in  front 
of  a  crazy  shack.  He  saw  Negro  children  playing  in 
dusty  front  yards  and  in  the  street,  and  was  sorry  for 
them  and  envied  them.  He  climbed  to  a  levee  and  saw 
the  river  going  down  wide  and  muddy  to  the  sea,  and  he 
remembered  the  superstition  that  every  now  and  then 
the  river  gets  hungry  for  people  and  takes  some.  Only 
today  it  did  not  seem  to  want  any.  It  seemed  well 
disposed. 

He  came  back  across  Canal  Street  and  had  lunch 
in  the  Quarter  in  a  restaurant  with  sawdust  on  the 
floor  and  imitation  marble-top  tables.  The  waitress  who 
brought  him  his  oysters  and  beer,  which  he  ate  and 
drank  in  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  a  week 
earlier  he  had  been  sure  something  was  malignantly 
wrong  with  his  stomach,  displayed  only  mild  interest 
in  him.  A  tidy  blonde,  some  years  younger  than  him- 
self, she  was  not  unattractive.  He  wasn't  sure — he  never 
had  been  sure  where  women  were  concerned — but  he 
wondered.  He  had  money  enough  and  there  was  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  and  the  evening. 

He  wasn't  altogether  inept  with  women.  In  fact, 
Helene  had  pointed  out  to  him  in  one  of  their  last  con- 
versations that  she  might  have  put  up  with  him  longer 
if  he  had  been  inept  with  other  women.  What  she  ob- 
jected to,  as  she  put  it,  was  that  he  was  too  fond  of 
experiments.  She  didn't,  she  said,  wish  to  be  merely 
the  headquarters  to  which  he  returned  after  too  frequent 
raids  into  other  people's  territory.  Since  his  divorce  he 
had  continued  to  experiment,  but  so  far  as  he  could 
tell,  neither  his  own  emotions  nor  those  of  the  other 
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parties  concerned  had  been  deeply  stirred.  People  wanted 
to  love;  he  was  sure  of  that.  But  they  rarely  could — not 
after  the  first  spring  flush  of  it.  After  that  they  made 
believe.  He  did  not  feel  today  even  like  making  believe 
to  make  believe. 

The  waitress  picked  up  his  tip  and  looked  at  him 
speculatively.  "Hurry  back,"  she  said.  He  smiled. 
"Sure,  I  will."  In  the  street  into  which  the  sun  was 
now  shining,  he  had  a  sense  of  freedom,  though  he  didn't 
know  how  long  it  would  last.  He  had  always  had  a 
contempt  for  persons  who  went  on  sight-seeing  trips 
in  busses  with  guides,  but  in  the  afternoon  this  is  what 
he  did.  He  saw  the  cemeteries,  the  lake  front,  Audubon 
Park,  and  the  Chalmette  battlefield.  After  a  while  he 
had  the  queer  feeling  that  the  people  in  the  bus  were 
the  ghosts,  and  that  it  was  those  in  the  cemeteries  and 
those  that  had  fought  the  old  battle  and  the  duels  who 
were  the  living. 

He  made  a  note  of  this  symptom.  Maybe  it  was  a 
good  one.  Maybe  it  was  a  bad  one.  Maybe  it  wasn't 
a  symptom.  Maybe  it  was  a  priceless  bit  of  Morebrook 
logic.  People  in  sight-seeing  busses  appeared  and  disap- 
peared, materialized  and  dematerialized.  They  haunted, 
different  ones  each  day,  historic  scenes.  But  the  historic 
characters  were  always  there,  complete,  unchangeable, 
doing  the  things  the  books,  the  old  newspapers,  the  old 
letters,  and  the  guides  said  they  did. 

Two  young  gentlemen  quarreled  over  a  lady  a  century 
or  so  ago.  In  the  early  morning  they  went  out  to  the 
dueling  oak  and  one  of  them  neatly  punctured  the  other 
with  a  sword  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  This  settled, 
maybe,  which  was  to  have  the  lady.  But  actually  the 
quarrel,  the  two  gentlemen,  the  duel,  and  the  lady  were 
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permanently  halted  in  time,  like  the  characters  in  Keats's 
poem.  No  wedding,  no  children  with  the  usual  infantile 
ailments,  no  growing  fat,  no  growing  bald,  no  growing 
old.  Such  things  were  for  tourists  in  sight-seeing  busses. 
These  were  the  transients,  these  were  the  leaves  blown 
down  the  wind. 

He  thought  this  quite  a  pretty  figure  of  speech,  but 
unfortunately  it  reminded  him  of  airplanes.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  he  was  afraid  of  going  to  Guatemala  in 
an  airplane.  He  was,  rather,  afraid  of  being  afraid 
while  going  to  Guatemala  in  an  airplane;  and  he  was 
also  afraid  of  the  consequences  if  he  permitted  this  fear, 
or  this  fear  of  fear,  to  keep  him  from  going. 

The  edge  of  his  anxiety  dulled  itself  against  the  soft 
resistance  of  the  southern  sunlight,  the  little  breeze 
coming  off  the  Gulf,  the  security  that  strangely  came 
from  this  blending  of  past  and  present.  He  began  to 
look  about  him  at  the  other  passengers  in  the  bus,  the 
other  ghosts  to  whom,  until  now,  he  had  paid  only 
casual  attention. 

One  seat  up  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  sat  an 
elderly  couple,  the  woman  plump  and  motherly,  the 
man  gray  and  lantern-jawed  and  with  a  bald  head  that 
shone  in  the  sun  when  he  took  his  hat  off.  These  two 
listened  attentively  whenever  the  guide  talked,  as  though 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  get  their  money's 
worth.  When  the  guide  wasn't  talking  the  man  was. 
He  seemed  to  be  explaining  things  to  his  wife,  address- 
ing her  as  "Ma."  Her  replies,  when  she  made  them,  were 
scarcely  audible.  Andrew  wondered  how  long  this  ex- 
plaining had  been  going  on.  Perhaps,  if  they  had  married 
young,  for  fifty  years.  In  that  time  a  woman  might 
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get  used  to  having  things  explained  to  her.  She  might 
even  learn  to  like  it. 

Yet  there  was  something  appealing  about  the  two. 
Long  ago  they  had  made  whatever  adjustments  had  had 
to  be  made.  They  were  used  to  each  other.  Whenever 
the  bus  stopped  and  the  passengers  had  to  get  out  of 
their  comfortable  seats  and  trail  around  looking  at  some- 
thing, the  husband  helped  his  wife  in  and  out,  took  her 
arm,  and  eased  her  along  with  an  almost  tender  awk- 
wardness. Sometimes  he  brought  other  passengers  into 
the  conversation.  Andrew  hung  back,  not  wishing  to 
have  things  explained  to  him  at  that  moment  or  series  of 
moments.  But  he  gathered  that  the  name  was  Leaven- 
worth, that  the  two  lived  in  Long  Beach,  California, 
that  they  had  driven  to  El  Paso  and  then,  growing  tired 
of  driving,  had  flown  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  they 
hoped  to  get  a  night  plane  to  Guatemala  City. 

He  jumped  a  little,  as  though  an  airplane  had  unex- 
pectedly landed  in  front  of  him  and  was  about  to  pick 
him  up.  Still,  this  was  no  remarkable  coincidence. 
People  waiting  to  take  a  plane  in  New  Orleans,  and 
strangers  in  the  city,  would  naturally  go  on  a  sight- 
seeing tour.  Particularly  people  like  the  Leavenworths. 
They  were  perpetual  sight-seers,  lifting  up  their  eyes 
late  in  life  from  years  of  hard  work  to  look  around 
them.  They  were  the  sort  of  people  sights  were  made 
for.    His  heart  began  to  warm  toward  them. 

When  the  trailing  off  and  trailing  on  were  taking 
place  he  was  aware  of  another  married  couple,  young 
and  obviously  not  married  long  enough  to  get  over  the 
wonder  of  it.  On  several  of  these  occasions  they  did 
not  leave  the  bus,  and  once  when  all  the  other  pas- 
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sengers  were  out  Andrew  saw  the  blond  boy  lean  over 
and  kiss  with  unashamed  passion  the  lips  and  gray  eyes 
and  burnished  dark  hair  of  his  companion.  But  at  the 
next  stop,  which  was  in  Audubon  Park,  they  were  off  out 
of  their  rear  seat  before  the  others  and  moving  with 
grave  dignity  with  only  occasional,  almost  accidental, 
touches  of  the  hands,  among  the  moss-wreathed  oaks, 
and  to  the  water's  edge  where  the  swans  floated.  She 
was  a  tall  girl  in  a  light  blue  dress,  and  he  wiry  and  not 
quite  so  tall.  They  walked  together  with  lithe  grace, 
and  there  was  strength  in  them,  too.  He  did  not  think 
of  them  as  individuals.  They  were  too  much  of  the  tribe 
of  lovers;  that  alien  race  which  he  had  come  to  believe 
was  practically  extinct. 

Yet  these  two  were  not  illusive  or  sentimental.  They 
knew  the  meaning  of  their  plight — the  trap  and  plan  of 
fate.  They  would  breed  children  and  the  children  would 
be  clear-eyed  and  strong. 

Andrew  sighed,  and  his  gaze  wandered  to  the  lady 
with  the  guidebook.  It  rested  him  to  look  at  her.  She 
was  so  cool  and  so  detached  from  passion.  He  wondered 
if  anyone  could  ever  have  vehemently  kissed  her  faintly 
colored  lips,  her  soft  brown  eyes  which  had  an  aspect 
at  once  determined  and  doubtful,  her  dark  brown  hair 
drawn  primly  back.  No  one,  against  her  will,  could 
have  dared  to.  She  might  be  timid  but  she  was  not 
weak.  If  it  could  not  flee,  the  fawn  might  strike. 
Andrew  amused  himself  in  imagination  by  rearranging 
her  hair,  by  putting  a  bolder  splash  of  red  on  her  lips, 
by  throwing  some  stronger  color  about  her.  She  could 
be,  he  thought,  something  else.  She  chose  to  be  what 
she  was.  And  what  she  was  was  a  deliberately  plain 
young  woman,  nearing  thirty,  gathering  information. 
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One  finger  in  the  book,  she  listened  while  the  guide 
talked.  Once  she  shook  her  head  slightly,  and  when 
Andrew  at  this  moment  caught  her  eye  and  smiled 
she  flushed  and  looked  away.  Yet  he  was  sure  she  had 
almost  smiled  back.  A  little  later,  as  he  stood  aside  to 
let  her  enter  the  bus  ahead  of  him,  she  fumbled  with  the 
book  and  dropped  it.  He  picked  it  up  and  returned  it 
to  her. 

"I  hope  it's  not  damaged,"  he  ventured. 

"Oh,  no."  Her  mild  glance  was  appealing.  "Oh, 
thank  you.  Thank  you  so  much."  She  fled  inside.  Her 
hand  didn't  go  up  involuntarily  to  pat  her  back  hair, 
the  way  another  woman's  would  have. 


At  his  hotel  Andrew  found  a  message  asking  him  to 
go  around  to  the  travel  agent's  office.  The  young  lady  at 
the  counter  explained.  She  chewed  gum  and  was  friendly 
in  an  impersonal  way.  "We're  putting  you  on  a  chartered 
plane,"  she  said.  "It  will  be  just  like  the  regular  plane  in 
every  respect,  except  that  there  probably  won't  be  so 
many  of  you.  You'll  get  good  service.  There'll  be  a 
hostess." 

"That's  good."  Andrew  felt  that  he  had  to  say  some- 
thing. 

The  young  lady  eyed  him  cynically.  "You  men  all  say 
that.  I  think  that's  why  you  go  by  plane,  if  you  ask 
me." 

"Of  course."  Andrew  nodded. 

Something  in  his  manner  brought  out  a  further  obser- 
vation. "It's  just  as  safe  as  the  regular  plane,  you  know. 
It  has  to  be  or  they  wouldn't  let  it  up." 
11 
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"Guess  we'll  make  it,  all  right."  He  tried  to  seem 
casual. 

"Sure,  you  will.  Safer  than  an  automobile,  the  way- 
some  people  drive." 

He  heard  an  already  familiar  voice  behind  him.  "Now 
you  jest  sit  down  here  a  minute,  Ma,"  it  was  saying, 
"and  I'll  get  things  straightened  out." 

"I  kind  of  wish" — Andrew  heard  Mrs.  Leavenworth's 
words  clearly  for  the  first  time — "I  kind  of  wish  we 
hadn't  decided  to  go  to  Guatemala.  It  seems  an  awful 
long  way  from  Long  Beach." 

Mr.  Leavenworth  patted  her  hand  as  she  settled  herself 
in  a  cushioned  wicker  chair.  "We'll  never  regret  it.  What 
I'm  sorry  about  is  the  things  I  haven't  seen.  The  Pyra- 
mids and  Bermuda  and  Alaska  and  all  that.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  war,  I  tell  you,  we  would  have  seen  them. 
Next  best  thing  right  now  is  Guatemala.  They  got  ruins 
and  Indians." 

"We  could  have  seen  them  in  New  Mexico,"  said  Mrs. 
Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Leavenworth  laughed.  "Everybody's  been  to  New 
Mexico.  "We'll  have  something  new  to  talk  about  when 
we  get  home." 

"I  guess  so."  Mrs.  Leavenworth  sighed.  "Only  some 
day  I'd  like  to  have  a  good  long  summer  back  in  the  old 
place  in  Vermont.  I'd  like  to  jest  set,  the  way  the  old 
folks  used  to  do." 

"Well,  I'll  fix  up  the  tickets."  He  breezed  up  to  the 
counter.  The  sight  of  Andrew  brought  a  grin  of  recog- 
nition to  his  weather-beaten  face.  "Hello  there,  young 
man.  You  were  on  the  bus,  now,  weren't  you?  Seems  like 
meeting  somebody  from  home,  even  though  it  was  jest 
this  afternoon,  wasn't  it?  I  always  try  to  make  friends 
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when  I  travel.  If  you  don't  you're  going  to  feel  mighty 
lonesome  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  People  are  about  the 
same  everywhere.  That's  what  I  always  say.  If  you're 
nice  to  them  they'll  be  nice  to  you.  Guess  you're  going 
to  Guatemala,  too?" 

"I  hope  to,"  Andrew  admitted. 

"Well,  we'll  be  seeing  more  of  each  other  and  we'll 
have  some  talks.  Ma  and  I  are  from  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, and  before  that  from  Vermont.  I  farmed  it  some 
and  run  a  store  in  Alderbury.  Ever  been  up  that  way?" 

The  young  lady  at  the  desk  tapped  her  pencil  and  dis- 
tracted Mr.  Leavenworth.  He  went  at  his  task  of  getting 
things  straightened  out. 

The  lady  with  the  guidebook  was  standing  at  the 
counter.  Andrew  hadn't  seen  her  come  in.  She  seemed  to 
have  materialized  out  of  nothing,  black  dress  with  white 
collar  and  cuffs,  glasses,  gently  challenging  look,  and 
all.  Mr.  Leavenworth  recognized  her,  too. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  he  exclaimed.  "Sort  of  a  reunion, 
isn't  it?  Sort  of  old  home  week?  Remember  me,  don't 
you?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  lady  with  the  guidebook.  "You 
were  on  the  bus.  You  and  your  wife."  She  underlined 
the  last  word,  as  though  it  made  her  feel  more  secure. 

Mr.  Leavenworth  turned  to  the  clerk.  "You  fix  her 
up  first,"  he  said.  "Women  and  children  first — that's 
how  I  was  brought  up.  Ma  and  I  aren't  in  any  special 
hurry."  A  thought  struck  him.  "Say!  You're  going  to 
Guatemala,  too?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  murmured  the  lady  with  the  guidebook. 
"I'm — I'm  making  a  sort  of  tour." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  Mr.  Leavenworth 
included  Andrew  in  this  remark.  "Looks  as  if  practically 
13 
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everybody  I  know  was  going  to  Guatemala."  He  swung 
around.  "Ma!  Look!  You  needn't  worry  a  mite  about  be- 
ing lonesome.  We're  going  to  have  good  company." 

The  lady  with  the  guidebook  was  giving  her  name  to 
the  clerk.  It  was  Twill.  Miss  Twill.  Miss  Elsie  Twill.  Miss 
Elsie  Twill,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Care  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than Twill. 

Mr.  Leavenworth  listened  and  beamed.  "Twill — now 
that's  a  real  nice  name.  I  used  to  know  some  Twills  over 
in  Chelsea.  They  never  got  rich,  f  ar's  I  know,  but  they 
paid  their  bills,  which  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  some 
that  do  get  rich." 

Andrew  started  toward  the  door.  It  was  late  after- 
noon now  and  a  lot  cooler.  The  chartered  plane  would 
take  off  about  midnight.  That  left  six  hours.  Counting 
the  time  needed  to  get  to  the  airfield,  it  left  five  hours, 
maybe  less.  What  would  a  single  man  do  in  this  gay 
city  after  dark?  How  gay  was  a  gay  city,  anyhow? 
Who  was  gay  in  it — and  why?  He  thought  of  going 
back  to  the  place  where  he  had  lunched,  and  he  thought 
of  not  going  back,  and  the  second  thought  won.  He 
wished  he  weren't  so  damned  particular  or  so  cautious 
or  whatever  it  was. 

It  wasn't  that  he  didn't  know  where  to  go  in  a  city 
like  New  Orleans  after  dark.  He  had  been  around — or 
so  he  told  himself.  He  could  have  had  a  companion  for 
the  evening  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  he  thought;  a  fem- 
inine companion  he  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
with.  There  were  ways.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  street- 
walkers or  of  party  girls  either.  But  he  didn't  want  to. 
He  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  stage  where  he  wanted 
the  pure  romance,  and  didn't  believe  there  was  any  such 
thing.  He  wanted  something  tall  and  lovely  to  walk 
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around  the  corner  and  say,  "Hello,  Andrew."  But  he 
knew  that  any  loveliness  he  would  find  would  be  as  at- 
tenuated as  mist.  In  this  romantic  city  romance  was 
something  wrapped  up  in  packages  and  sold  to  tourists; 
and  there  was  no  more  in  one  city  than  another,  and 
maybe  no  more  anywhere. 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  had  a  kind,  tired,  wistful  face.  She 
smiled  at  Andrew  as  he  passed  her  chair,  and  he  paused. 
"My  husband  has  a  way  of  getting  acquainted  with 
folks,"  she  observed. 

"I'll  say  he  has.  It  must  help  you  when  you're  travel- 
ing." 

"Yes,  it  does."  She  hesitated.  "When  you're  traveling. 
If  Miles  stayed  here  a  week  he'd  know  as  many  people 
as  he  does  at  home.  But  if  we  stayed  home  he  wouldn't 
have  to  go  to  all  that  bother." 

"Maybe,"  Andrew  suggested,  "it  isn't  any  bother  for 
him." 

"I  guess  he  likes  it.  But,  my  land — "  Mrs.  Leaven- 
worth's voice  trailed  off. 

"You  don't  like  traveling  around?" 

She  considered  this  suggestion.  "I  don't  like  it  so  much 
when  I'm  doing  it.  I  like  it  better  after  I've  done  it. 
But  Miles,  he  likes  it  while  it's  going  on,  and  afterwards 
too.  He  didn't  get  around  much  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  never  even  went  to  Montpelier — that's  the  state 
capital — till  he  was  almost  a  grown  man.  It  was  dif- 
ferent with  me.  My  pa  took  me  to  Boston  once  when 
I  was  quite  a  small  girl.  We  went  down  to  the  harbor 
and  saw  the  ships.  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  too.  A  boy 
hollered  out  to  me,  'See  anything  green  around  here?' 
He  meant  he  knew  I  was  from  the  country  and  not  used 
to  city  ways.  I  hollered  right  back,  'Yes,  I  see  you.' 
15 
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That  was  quite  a  joke  in  our  family  for  a  long  time." 

Leavenworth  was  still  at  the  counter  beside  Miss 
Twill.  He  seemed  to  be  helping  her  get  her  ticket  ar- 
ranged. Then  he  went  on  talking  to  her  while  his  own 
and  his  wife's  were  gone  over.  Miss  Twill  kept  saying 
"Oh,  yes."  Miles  Leavenworth  seemed  to  think  that 
anyone  who  would  say  "Oh,  yes"  once  in  a  while  was 
keeping  up  her  side  of  the  conversation. 

Then  Miss  Twill  said,  "Why,  I  don't  know — I  had 
some  packing — I  don't  think  I  could."  Mrs.  Leaven- 
worth, who  appeared  to  know  without  asking  just  what 
was  going  on,  sent  her  a  reassuring,  tired  smile.  "Oh, 
yes,"  Miss  Twill  concluded.  "I'd  be — I'd  be  delighted." 

Leavenworth  picked  up  his  tickets  and  came  across 
to  his  wife's  chair.  "It's  all  settled,"  he  announced.  He 
turned  to  Andrew.  "What's  the  name  of  that  French 
restaurant  everybody's  supposed  to  go  to  in  New  Orleans, 
Mr. ?" 

"Morebrook." 

"I  went  to  school  with  a  boy  named  Hambrook — 
Cyrus  Hambrook,  but  we  called  him  Ham  for  short — 
he  was  sort  of  fat,  anyhow — but  I  guess  he  wouldn't 
be  any  relative  of  yours.  I've  known  Mortons,  too.  If 
I  thought  long  enough  I  guess  I  could  dig  up  a  More- 
brook.  I've  known  a  passel  of  folks  in  my  time.  Your 
face  looks  kind  of  familiar.  But,  shucks,  everybody's 
face  does  if  you  look  at  it  long  enough.  But  that  res- 
taurant now?" 

"Maybe  you  mean  Ambroise's?" 

"That's  it.  You've  got  to  go  there  at  least  once  or 

you  can't  say  you've  been  in  New  Orleans.  Well,  we're 

all  going  there,  Ma  and  Miss  Twill  and  I,  and  you  if 

you  feel  like  it."  Miss  Twill  had  come  up.   "This  is 
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Miss  Twill,  Ma.  And  this  is  Mr.  Morebrook,  Miss  Twill, 
though  you  shouldn't  need  an  introduction." 

"I'm  sure  we  don't,"  said  Andrew.  Miss  Twill  colored 
faintly.  American  women  of  thirty  who  could  still 
blush,  even  faintly,  must  be,  he  thought,  about  as  rare  as 
buffalo.  There  weren't  enough  of  either  of  them  to  stop 
transcontinental  trains.  He  was  sure  of  that.  "I'd  be 
glad  to  come  along,"  he  added.  "To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  lonesome." 

They  arranged  to  meet  at  the  restaurant  at  seven. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Miss  Twill,  the  startled 
look  returning.  Then  she  was  gone.  She  had  that  way 
of  materializing  and  dematerializing. 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  looked  after  her — or  rather  at  the 
spot  where  she  had  last  been.  "Poor  child,"  she  mur- 
mured. "It  must  be  kind  of  tiresome,  traveling  around 
alone  that  way." 

"Poor  what?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leavenworth. 

"Poor  child,"  repeated  Mrs.  Leavenworth.  "I  guess 
I  know  what  I  meant  to  say." 


Miss  Twill  went  back  to  her  hotel.  It  was  a  good 
hotel  but  not  a  good  room;  the  room  clerk  had  judged 
that  Miss  Twill  was  not  the  sort  to  make  a  fuss.  It  was 
long  and  narrow,  with  two  windows  looking  out  on  a 
court.  If  she  went  to  the  right-hand  window  she  could 
see  a  row  of  windows  angling  out  from  hers,  and  behind 
any  one  of  those  windows  there  might  be  a  man  who 
could  see  what  was  going  on  in  her  room.  It  was  get- 
ting dark,  and  she  pulled  down  the  shade  before  she 
turned  on  the  light. 

17 
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She  had  hung  up  her  dresses  in  the  closet  when  she 
arrived  the  night  before,  and  now  she  took  them  and 
began  to  pack.  She  had  hesitated  about  bringing  a  suit, 
because  a  light  woolen  dress  with  a  coat  should  be  warm 
enough  in  New  Orleans  and  Gautemala.  Still,  there  had 
been  the  problem  of  something  to  start  out  with.  It  was 
a  medium  gray,  with  a  blue  lining,  and  not  dressy,  but 
it  was  practical.  She  might  wear  it  on  the  plane,  where 
coolness  was  to  be  expected  on  a  night  flight,  but  then 
it  might  be  too  warm  when  she  got  off  the  plane  in 
Central  America. 

" Also,"  she  said  to  herself,  "you  want  to  look  as  well 
as  you  can  when  you  go  to  dinner  at  Ambroise's  to- 
night." And  she  began  to  wonder  what  Mrs.  Leaven- 
worth would  wear.  Not  that  it  made  much  difference 
at  her  age.  "Or  mine  either,"  she  told  herself  sternly. 

She  decided  to  go  on  wearing  what  she  had  on,  the 
dark  dress  with  the  white  collar  and  cuffs.  All  her 
dresses,  like  the  suit,  were  sensible.  She  finished  packing. 

It  would  still  be  quite  a  while  before  it  was  time  to 
start  for  the  restaurant,  even  allowing  for  the  ordeal  of 
getting  her  baggage  downstairs  and  checked  so  that  she 
could  pick  it  up  after  dinner  and  go  to  the  airfield. 
She  wasn't  quite  sure  how  this  could  be  arranged,  or 
how  much  you  gave  the  bellboy  and  porter.  But  that 
could  be  put  off. 

She  began  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Twill,  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

"Dear  Father,"  she  wrote,  "your  wayward  daughter 
is  at  last  actually  in  New  Orleans.  I  remember  how  im- 
possible it  seemed  a  week  ago  tonight  that  this  should  be 
so,  but  it  is.  We  had  an  uneventful  trip  down,  and  I 
did  not  mind  the  plane  at  all.  In  fact,  I  felt  as  safe  as 
18 
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I  would  driving  around  Newton  in  the  car.  We  started 
before  lunch,  and  had  lunch  and  early  dinner  on  the 
plane.  They  were  served  in  little  trays.  I  won't  say  they 
were  as  good  as  Mother's  cooking  used  to  be,  or  even  as 
good  as  mine,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  be  sailing  around 
in  the  air  and  having  a  meal  at  the  same  time.  You  don't 
get  dizzy  on  a  plane  the  way  you  do  when  you  look 
over  the  edge  of  a  tall  building.  They  say  this  is  be- 
cause the  lines  of  the  buildings  go  right  down,  whereas 
on  a  plane  you  are  detached  from  everything. 

"Well,  this  is  enough  about  the  plane  ride.  This  morn- 
ing I  got  up  rather  late  and  had  a  good  breakfast  in  the 
coffee  shop  of  this  hotel.  It  only  cost  ninety-five  cents, 
not  counting  ten  cents  for  a  tip.  Don't  you  think  that 
is  enough?  I  wasn't  sure  the  colored  waiter  thought 
so.  After  breakfast  I  went  on  an  all-day  sight-seeing 
tour,  which  was  really  two  tours,  with  a  break  in  the 
middle  for  lunch,  which  I  had  at  a  little  restaurant  in 
what  is  called  the  Vieux  Carree,  or  Old  Square.  That  is 
the  French  part  of  New  Orleans,  and  quite  quaint.  I 
liked  the  afternoon  part  of  the  trip  best.  We  went  to  a 
big  park,  with  many  live  oaks,  draped  with  Spanish  moss. 
This  looks  as  though  it  were  choking  the  trees,  but  it 
actually  feeds  on  air  and  moisture  and  does  the  trees 
no  harm.  It  is  certainly  decorative.  There  was  a  lake, 
with  the  most  beautiful  swans  swimming  in  it.  We 
saw  the  old  Spanish  courthouse  and  jail,  which  is  called 
the  Cabildo.  Then  we  went  to  the  old  battleground, 
where  Andrew  Jackson  beat  the  British  in  1815.  It  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  this  bloody  battle  was 
fought  after  peace  had  actually  been  made.  If  we  had 
had  wireless,  or  even  the  cable,  at  that  time,  how  many 
lives  would  have  been  saved!" 
19 
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Miss  Twill  paused.  Her  father  liked  her  to  be  intel- 
lectual, and  she  did  not  find  it  especially  difficult  to 
meet  his  wishes.  She  could  not  tell  him  how  she  felt 
inside,  in  this  strange  city,  on  this  trip  for  which  for  so 
many  years  she  had  saved  her  money.  How  could  she 
tell  her  father  she  felt  free?  He  would  ask,  didn't  she 
feel  free  in  Newton? 

"I  suppose  I  will  have  stranger  things  to  tell,"  she 
continued,  "after  I  get  to  Guatemala.  New  Orleans, 
in  spite  of  its  historic  background,  is  as  much  an  Ameri- 
can city  as  Boston.  Some  people  in  New  Orleans  talk 
French  as  their  first  language,  but  so  do  some  people 
in  Boston.  But  in  Guatemala  they  speak  Spanish,  which 
seems  somehow  more  foreign,  and  you  remember  it  said 
in  the  travel  booklet  that  the  Indians  still  speak  Mayan. 
I  am  enjoying  it  here,  and  yet  I  can  hardly  wait  till  I 
get  there.  I  expect  to  have  stories  enough  to  tell  to 
bore  my  family  and  friends  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

"I  hope  Aunt  Sandra  is  looking  after  you.  I  know 
she  is  doing  her  best.  You  rmist  both  of  you  take  good 
care  of  yourselves.  April  down  here  is  as  warm  as  toast, 
and  I  suspect  it  is  in  Guatemala,  but  you  have  to  re- 
member— and  I  am  afraid  you  will  forget — that  it  is 
likely  to  be  changeable  in  Newton.  I  almost  feel  as 
though  I  should  be  there  seeing  to  it  that  you  take 
your  overcoat — not  the  heavy  blue  one,  maybe,  but  at 
least  the  brown  one  that  I  got  you  year  before  last — 
when  you  go  out  for  an  afternoon  walk.  And  you  should 
wear  your  heavy  underwear  another  week  or  two.  I 
put  an  extra  blanket  handy  on  your  bed.  Get  Aunt 
Sandra  to  make  you  some  of  that  Indian  pudding  she 
does  so  well,  but  if  she  bakes  you  some  beans  don't 
have  that  and  the  pudding  the  same  night. 
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"Flora  Mathewson  may  drop  in  or  call  up.  If  she 
does,  give  her  whatever  news  you  have  and  get  what- 
ever news  you  can  as  to  what  may  be  going  on  at  the 
school.  I  can't  believe  I  am  to  be  gone  so  long.  Think 
of  it!  Nearly  three  months!  This  will  be  the  first 
commencement  in  seven  years  that  I  haven't  attended 
— and  worried  over!  It  is  so  hard  to  realize  how  much 
the  final  examinations  mean,  and  then  have  to  be  con- 
scientious and  mark  them  down  if  they  don't  really 
know  the  subject.  And  I  always  feel  that  it  is  my  fail- 
ure more  than  theirs,  even  when  they  are  stupid  or 
simply  won't  study.  I'd  like  particularly  to  know  if 
Jimmy  Granger  got  through.  He  is  such  a  disarming 
boy,  but  certainly  not  cut  out  for  a  scholar.  And  Mr. 
Ashton,  for  some  reason,  doesn't  like  him  at  all. 

"My  next  letter  will  probably  be  from  Guatemala 
City,  for  we  are  starting  for  that  place  tonight,  as  per 
schedule.  I  can't  believe  we'll  be  there  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. But  then,  as  I  said,  a  week  ago  I  didn't  believe 
I'd  be  here.  It  will  be  a  night  flight,  and  with  a  full 
moon  it  ought  to  be  lovely.  Much  love  from  your  af- 
fectionate daughter." 

She  signed  her  name,  thought  a  while,  and  then  added 
a  postscript: 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  I'm  going  out  to  dinner  tonight 
with  two  strange  men,  to  whom  I  have  not  been  properly 
introduced.  I  guess  this  will  outrage  your  sense  of  pro- 
priety. You  don't  know  what  a  wild  character  your 
daughter  is.  Seriously,  though,  you  need  not  worry. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  is  an  elderly  man  from  California, 
who  is  traveling  with  his  wife  and  was  on  the  bus  this 
afternoon.  His  name  is  Leavenworth,  as  in  Kansas.  The 
Leavenworths  invited  me  to  go  with  them  to  Ambroise's, 
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which  is  the  restaurant  everybody  is  supposed  to  go  to. 
It  is  French  and  full  of  atmosphere.  The  Leavenworths 
also  invited  another  man  whom  they  had  met  on  the  bus. 
His  name  is  Moretown  or  Morebrook,  or  something  like 
that,  and  he  seems  very  polite  and  respectable.  He  and 
the  Leavenworths  are  going  on  the  same  plane  tonight. 
I  find  that  it  is  pleasant  to  know  somebody  when  you 
are  traveling,  though  I  realize  that  you  do  have  to  be 
careful.  Well,  you'll  be  hearing  from  me  soon.  E.T." 

She  sealed  the  letter  and  put  an  air-mail  stamp  on  it. 
Then  she  put  some  final  touches  on  her  toilette,  possibly 
a  little  more  carefully  than  usual.  Then  she  called  the 
hotel  telephone  operator  and  explained  that  she  wanted 
to  have  her  baggage  taken  downstairs  because  she  was 
leaving  on  a  plane  after  dinner,  and  was  there  any  way 
by  which  it  could  be  kept  for  her — the  baggage,  she 
meant — so  that  she  could  pick  it  up  after  dinner. 

It  was  remarkable,  she  thought,  after  she  had  been 
switched  to  the  bell  captain,  how  easily  things  could  be 
arranged  in  a  hotel.  The  bell  captain  didn't  seem  to  think 
there  was  anything  unusual  or  difficult  about  the  ar- 
rangement. 

She  disposed  of  her  baggage,  paid  her  bill,  and  decided 
to  walk  the  short  distance  to  Ambroise's.  In  the  lobby 
she  noticed  a  drunken  young  man  arguing  with  the 
porter.  His  baggage,  it  seemed,  had  been  lost.  He  was  a 
stocky,  athletic-looking  young  man,  deeply  sunburned. 
Maybe  a  nice  boy  when  he  was  sober.  She  went  out  into 
the  street,  wondering  why  people  had  to  drink  too  much 
and  whether  the  twenty-five  cents  she  had  given  the 
bellboy  had  been  enough.  He  had  thanked  her,  but  not 
effusively.  But  as  she  went  out  she  had  a  pleasant  sense 
of  adventure.  Not  dangerous  adventure — but  still  ad- 
venture. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  Crawford  were  in  their  hotel 
room  on  the  morning  of  this  day  getting  ready  to  go  out. 
He  was  standing  by  the  window  smoking,  which  was  his 
way  of  getting  ready,  and  she  was  in  front  of  the  mirror 
doing  things  to  her  face  and  hair,  which  was  her  way. 
It  didn't  matter — they  were  so  young,  so  much  in  love. 

"You  know  something  funny,  Spark?"  She  looked  at 
him  in  the  mirror  without  turning  around.  He  got  the 
name  of  "Spark"  in  the  8th  Air  Force.  If  he  had  once 
known  why,  he  had  forgotten  or  wouldn't  tell,  but 
everybody  called  him  that. 

"Sure,"  he  answered.  "I'm  full  of  jokes." 

"Well,  I  feel  wicked  being  here  in  a  hotel  room  alone 
with  you  this  way.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  still  Agnes  Mc- 
Caffrey, and  shouldn't  be  here,  and  I  like  it." 

"O.  K.  I'll  tear  up  the  marriage  license." 

"Then  we  could  have  an  affair.  I'd  like  that.  It  would 
make  talk  but  I'd  like  it  all  the  better." 

"This  is  the  place  to  have  it,"  he  agreed.  "I  saw  a 
movie  ad  the  other  day  that  said  New  Orleans  had  thirty- 
eight  blocks  of  vice  and  corruption,  and  we  could  be  part 
of  it." 

'  She  was  brushing  her  shining  dark  hair.  "Sometimes," 
she  said  slowly,  "I  think  you  miss  the  war.  There  was 
something  in  it  that  you  loved.  You  never  found  your- 
self again  after  it  was  over.  If  we  hadn't  been  lucky 
after  that  quarrel  in  1946,  we'd  never  have  found  each 
other  again,  either.  But  you  do  miss  the  war,  I  think. 
Sometimes  I  think  you  loved  it  more  than  you  do  me." 

He  reflected.  "I  don't  know.  I  didn't  like  being  shot 
at.  I  didn't  like  going  out  in  the  morning  and  not  being 
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sure  they  wouldn't  be  packing  up  my  things  and  writing 
nice  letters  to  my  friends  and  relatives  at  night.  Some- 
body else  can  have  the  next  war.  I  don't  want  it."  He 
hesitated  a  long  time.  "But  I  wish  sometimes  we  could 
have  what  we  all  had  then — being  together,  having 
friends,  trying  to  get  a  job  done — and  still  not  have  any 
war." 

"It's  safer  now,  Spark,  but  there  isn't  much  splendor 
in  the  world,  is  there?"  She  turned  sharply  around  to 
him.  "Do  you  remember  the  first  time  we  saw  each 
other?" 

"When  I  put  my  mind  on  it  I  can.  I  fell  in  love  with 
you  first." 

"You  did  not.  I  said  to  myself,  the  first  moment  I  laid 
eyes  on  you,  *I  am  going  to  get  that  man  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not.'  " 

Spark  shook  his  head  stubbornly.  "No,  I  saw  you  five 
minutes  before  you  saw  me.  You  were  dancing  with 
another  man.  You  were  dancing  with  a  second 
lieutenant— ^and  Infantry,  at  that.  For  five  minutes,  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  my  love  was  unrequited.  Know 
what  I  said  to  myself?  I  said  to  myself  I  am  going  to 
have  that  WAC  wrapped  up  and  take  her  home  with 
me.  I  would  have  killed  myself  if  that  dance  had  lasted 
any  longer." 

She  was  still  looking  at  him  with  the  brush  in  her  hand 
unused.  "You  didn't  kill  yourself  after  we  quarreled 
and  before  we  found  each  other  again,  did  you,  Spark?" 

"No,  I  didn't  kill  myself.  I  think  I  died  a  little.  I  don't 
think  I  lived  very  much  until  we  found  each  other 
again." 

Agnes  went  back  to  brushing  her  hair.  "I  didn't  live 
much  either,  Spark.  I  just  thought  I  did.  Now  it's  over. 
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The  war  is  over — a  long  time  over.  It  is  over  just  like  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Revolutionary  War.  And  our  being 
apart  is  over.  We  are  safe — physically  safe — safe  every 
way.   We  are  happy,  Spark,  aren't  we?" 

"We  damned  well  better  be,"  said  Spark  vehemently. 

"But,"  Agnes  resumed  slowly,  "I  ask  myself  when 
I  was  happiest  about  you.  Maybe  it  was  long  ago  in  the 
war  days  when  we  knew  we  loved  each  other  but  we 
hadn't  yet  said  the  words.  It  was  like  being  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  knowing  you  could  walk  in  whenever  you 
wanted,  but  holding  back  a  little  so  you  could  have  it 
still  ahead  of  you.  And,  maybe  it  was  when  we  did  say 
the  words;  and,  maybe  it  was  when  we  met  again  last 
year — and  maybe  it  is  now.  But  can  we  hang  on  to  it? 
That's  what  worries  me."  Her  eyes  were  appealing. 
"Because  I  do  want  to  hang  on  to  it,  Spark.  I  don't  want 
it  to  get  cold." 

"It  doesn't  feel  as  if  it  would."  Spark  looked  worried, 
however.  "I  had  a  psychology  course  in  college.  When 
the  professor  got  around  to  the  facts  of  life  he  said  they 
weren't  exactly  what  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  first 
flush  of  romance.  We  howled  at  that.  We  thought  we 
knew.  We  weren't  sentimental.  We  didn't  fool  our- 
selves." 

"Oh!"  She  came  a  step  or  two  nearer  him.  "So  what 
you're  really  saying  is  that  I'm  fooling  myself,  and  Mr. 
Crawford — the  wise  Mr.  Crawford,  who  has  been 
around — isn't."  The  gray  eyes  flashed  dangerously.  At 
least  they  seemed  to. 

"Don't  strike  me."  He  put  up  a  hand  in  mock  alarm. 

"Don't  kill  your  aged  husband.  I  like  the  way  I  feel  now. 

I  don't  care  so  much  how  I  am  going  to  feel  forty-five 

years  from  now.  I  like  this  city.  I  don't  dislike  you." 
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A  few  moments  passed  before  Agnes's  next  remark. 
Then  she  said,  "You've  mussed  my  hair-do.  I'll  have  to 
begin  all  over  again."  She  returned  to  the  mirror  and  ad- 
dressed his  reflection.  "Maybe  it  wasn't  so  clever  of  us  to 
come  to  New  Orleans  again.  Suppose  it  didn't  mean  to 
us  what  it  did  then?" 

"It  will.  Buffalo  would.  Omaha  would.  Any  city 
would." 

"Does  it  now?" 

"Look,"  he  said,  "I  used  to  get  ripples  up  and  down  my 
spine  when  I  was  expecting  to  meet  you.  I  still  do.  I 
get  ripples  when  I  think  of  going  back  to  the  places  we 
used  to  go.  I  like  the  very  names  of  the  streets  because 
you  used  to  walk  on  them.  Rampart,  for  instance.  Or 
St.  Charles.  Or  Claiborne  Avenue.  Or  Tchoupitoulas. 
What  a  name  that  is!  When  we  go  the  rounds  today  it'll 
all  come  back." 

"No,  not  all  of  it."  She  shook  her  head.  "There  was 
something  in  the  air  then  that  isn't  now.  You  know, 
Spark,  it  was  something  hostile,  something  dreadful,  that 
seemed  to  be  pushing  us  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  a  victory  to  be  together.  It  was  like  being  in  a  cave 
with  a  fire  burning,  and  the  wolves  howling  outside." 

He  sat  in  a  chintz-covered  hotel  chair,  sank  his  chin 
in  his  hands,  and  stared  at  her.  "It  was  death,"  he  said. 
"That's  what  it  was.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  funeral  serv- 
ice? I  have.  There's  something  in  it  that  says  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  But  it's  also  true  that  in  the 
midst  of  death  we  are  in  life.  We  all  expected  to  get 
killed.  We  had  it  figured  out  how  long  a  man  would  last 
on  the  Western  Front  when  the  big  push  started.  And 
when  you  think  you're  going  to  die  you  can  live — God, 
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how  you  can  live!  When  you  think  you  aren't  going  to 
die  you  don't  live  in  the  same  way." 

"Or  love?" 

"You  love  in  a  different  way."  He  got  up  and  walked 
to  the  window  again.  "You  love  in  a  more  practical  way. 
You  think,  how's  about  getting  a  job,  and  is  it  a  good 
thing  to  go  back  one  more  year  for  that  A.B.  degree,  and 
how  will  Agnes  like  it  living  in  a  barrel  instead  of  a  house, 
and  children  coming — because  the  man  said  that  did 
happen  sometimes  to  married  folks — and  then  growing 
up  and  getting  middle-aged  and  bald  and  gray  around 
the  ears,  and  careful  about  money  and  voting  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  because,  after  all,  where  would  this  country 
be- — you  think  about  all  those  things.  Death  is  simple, 
even  when  it  gives  you  butterflies  at  night  thinking 
about  it,  but  life  is  as  complicated  as  hell.  So  I  guess  I 
can't  feel  exactly  as  I  did  then,  and  I  guess  you  can't 
either.  I'm  almost  homesick,  sometimes,  for  those  old 
butterflies." 

Agnes  brushed  at  her  hair  with  quick,  petulant  strokes. 
It  hung  almost  to  her  shoulders,  making  her  look  very 
young. 

"I  suppose  we've  got  to  be  those  people,"  she  said,  "but 
I  don't  want  to  be." 

"What  people?" 

"The  ones  you  have  just  described." 

He  laughed.  "That  is  what  is  called  facing  reality. 
It  is  what  is  called  growing  up.  When  we  get  to  be  those 
people  we  shall  feel  quite  comfortable  about  it — we'll 
be  feeling  no  pain.  We'll  look  back  on  ourselves  as  we 
are  today  with  a  sort  of  condescension.  Poor  kids,  we'll 
say,  they  were  cute,  weren't  they?" 
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"I  won't  have  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"I'm  going  to  go  on  living  a  day  at  a  time.  I'm  going  to 
live  one  minute  at  a  time.  I'm  going  to  make  believe." 
Her  face  brightened.  "Look,  darling.  This  is  our  last 
day  together  for  a  long,  long  while." 

"But  it  isn't." 

"That's  what  I  mean  by  making  believe.  You're  going 
away  on  a  long  and  dangerous  journey.  I'm  not  going 
with  you.  We're  saying  good-by  in  this  city  where  we 
first  met.  Tomorrow,  and  for  a  while,  we  shall  have 
nothing  but  memories.  I  shall  be  extremely  sad,  and  I'll 
be  hoping  you  are  too.  But  today  we  are  not  thinking 
about  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  is  just  something  that  is 
making  butterflies  inside  of  us — butterflies  with  red  and 
gold  wings.  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of  butterfly — at  least 
a  flying  insect  of  some  sort — that  is  born  at  dawn  and 
dies  at  dusk.  That  is  us.  Now,  Spark,  isn't  that  a  nice 
game?" 

He  nodded.  "You  picked  up  my  idea,  all  right.  I 
think  people  would  consider  us  foolish  if  we  told  them 
about  it.  I  think  that  professor  I  mentioned  would  flunk 
us  cold.  But  nobody  needs  to  know.  This  is  our  private 
war,  and  nobody's  business  but  our  own." 

"Well,  then,  let's  go  out  and  look  at  the  town.  Let's 
take  a  sight-seeing  ride.  There's  Audubon  Park.  That's 
where  you  kissed  me  first.  There's  the  lake.  That's  where 
you  kissed  me  the  twenty-ninth  time." 

"I  make  it  twenty-eight." 

"Don't  quibble.  I  kept  count.  There's  the  passage 
between  the  old  church  and  the  Cabildo  where  you 
nearly  broke  my  ribs.  There's  Jackson  Square,  where  we 
ate  the  banana.  There's  the  levee,  where  you  almost  fell 
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in.  There's  the  drugstore  on  St.  Charles  Street,  where  we 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  you  proposed  to  me.  Or  we  pro- 
posed to  each  other.  Anyhow,  we  did.  There's  the  rail- 
road station,  where  we  said  good-by,  when  you  were 
transferred.  You  were  so  mad  because  they  wouldn't 
fly  you.  You  said  they  were  flying  people  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  in  the  Pentagon  Building.  Oh,  and 
there's  the  ferry  to  Westwego — that  dirty,  beautiful 
ferry." 

"I  don't  think  the  sight-seeing  bus  goes  to  all  those 
places." 

"It  goes  to  some  of  them.  We'll  fit  the  rest  in." 
Her  gray  eyes  were  dancing  and  the  conversation  had 
to  be  interrupted.  "You've  mussed  my  hair  again,"  she 
complained. 

"Put  your  hat  on  it,"  he  growled.  "That'll  hold  it." 
She  obeyed.  The  hat  was  a  ridiculous  affair  with  a 
brim  but  no  top.  It  was  a  hat  invented  in  a  spell  of  in- 
sanity by  someone  who  wasn't  bright  even  when  sane. 
But  it  was  fantastically  becoming.  "And  then,"  she 
concluded,  "we'll  go  to  Ambroise's  where  I  had  my  first 
lunch  with  First  Lieutenant,  subsequently  Captain, 
Wright  Crawford.  Dearest,  we'll  sit  at  our  own  table, 
against  the  wall,  between  the  mirrors.  You  will  destroy 
anybody  else  who's  sitting  there,  or  who  claims  it." 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Anybody  you  like.  I'm  good  at 
destroying.  At  least  I  used  to  be.  Maybe  I  still  could  do 
that  kind  of  work."  A  puzzled  frown  came  over  his 
face.  "Me  and  a  few  other  fellows  pretty  near  destroyed 
the  world,  didn't  we?  No,  that  was  the  bombardiers  that 
did  that.  All  we  pilots  did  was  to  take  the  bombardiers 
riding.  And  now  look  at  it.  Look  at  the  kind  of  world 
those  damn  bombardiers  produced.  Look  at  the  kind  of 
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eggs  the  bombardiers  can  drop  on  people  now.  We  had 
to  pick  off  the  old  men  and  the  women  and  the  children, 
a  few  at  a  time.  Now  it  can  be  done  wholesale.  That's 
sweet,  isn't  it?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I  was 
talking  of  getting  another  job  and  all  that.  Just  as  if  it 
were  a  private,  personal  problem — but  it  isn't.  It's  a  fix 
the  human  race  has  got  itself  into,  you  and  me  included. 
Here  we  are  worrying  over  our  private,  personal  happi- 
ness." 

She  made  a  dissuading  gesture.  "We  don't  have  to  go 
all  over  that  again  today,  do  we?  You  see,  what  I  meant 
was  we  didn't  have  to." 

He  nodded.  "No,  we  don't  have  to.  Only  when  you 
spoke  of  all  those  things  we  used  to  do  you  made  me 
think  of  how  innocent  I  was  then.  I  wasn't  a  hero  then, 
you  see.  I  was  just  a  kid  not  out  of  college.  I  was  going 
to  get  killed,  maybe,  but  I  hadn't  killed  anybody.  Every- 
thing was  plain  and  simple.  I  wish  it  was  that  way  now." 

She  came  closer.  "Dearest,  you  and  I  are  plain  and 
simple,  and  the  way  we  feel  today  about  each  other  is 
plain  and  simple.  Can't  you  let  it  go  at  that?  We'll 
come  back  to  what  you  said.  We  have  to  face  it.  But 
not  today.  We're  entitled  to  a  little  time  of  our  own. 
We're  not  asking  very  much  from  life.  Let's  have  this 
day  all  to  ourselves." 

"Why,  sure.  That's  what  a  wedding  journey  is  for, 
isn't  it?  People  make  allowances.  Maybe  fate  makes  al- 
lowances, too.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  so  damned  serious." 
He  smiled  and  the  lines  went  out  of  his  face,  and  new 
boyish  lines  came.  "If  that's  a  hat  I'm  General  Eisen- 
hower. But  I  like  it." 

It  was  an  April  Thursday  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  a 
SO 
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morning,  and  afternoon,  and  a  night.  It  was  a  day  one 
would  wish  to  remember,  and  in  some  way  to  keep.  The 
day,  and  the  city  too. 


Paul  Jenniko  put  his  foot  on  the  rail,  rested  his  left 
elbow  on  the  bar,  and  looked  down  the  length  of  the 
room  to  where  the  sunlight  slid  in  through  the  half-open 
door  that  gave  on  Rampart  Street.  It  was  not  yet  noon 
and  he  was  alone  with  the  bartender. 

"Have  one  yourself,"  he  said.  The  bartender  said  he 
would  take  a  cigar  and  actually  did. 

"Haven't  been  out  long,  have  you?"  he  inquired 
amiably. 

Paul  put  down  his  glass  and  rubbed  his  finger  along 
the  wet  wood.  "How  do  you  figure  that?"  There  was  a 
challenging  note  in  his  voice.  "War's  been  over  a  long 
time,  ain't  it?  Who  do  you  think  I've  been  fighting  since 
1945?"  He  took  a  drink.  "Well,  mister,"  he  resumed, 
"have  it  your  own  way.  I  did  another  hitch.  I  didn't 
feel  quite  right  about  being  out.  It's  sort  of  safe  in  the 
Marines  when  there  isn't  any  fighting  going  on." 

"Yeah."  The  bartender  nodded.  "That's  one  way  of 
figuring  it." 

Paul  finished  his  drink.  "How  about  another?"  he 
asked.  The  bartender  poured  some  whisky  and  with  a 
generous  gesture  set  up  water. 

"I  just  got  in  this  morning,"  Paul  went  on.  "I  had  a 
woman  in  Kansas  City  last  night.  You've  got  to  say 
something  for  the  airplane.  It's  a  remarkable  invention, 
but  I  don't  wish  to  ride  in  bucket  seats  any  more.  There 
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are  a  lot  of  things  I  don't  want  to  do,  now  that  I  come 
to  think  of  it.  But  I  did  do  them,  mister,  even  if  it  was 
some  years  ago,  and  I  can  prove  it." 

"I  don't  doubt  your  word  at  all,"  said  the  bartender. 

"Well" — Paul  hunted  for  the  right  language;  it 
seemed  important  at  the  moment — "Well,  you  might 
not  doubt  my  word,  but  considering  some  of  the  char- 
acters that  must  come  in  here  you  might  be  the  sort  of 
man  that  would  want  proof  when  characters  come  in 
and  make  statements.  I  wouldn't  blame  you  for  that." 

"I  can  take  it  or  leave  it  alone,"  said  the  bartender. 
"You  have  to  in  this  business." 

Paul  finished  his  drink  rapidly.  "I  have  got,"  he  con- 
tinued, counting  the  items  on  his  fingers,  "an  honorable 
discharge.  That  means  they  didn't  have  anything  on  me 
when  they  let  me  out.  I  have  got  a  Purple  Heart,  which 
means  that  hunk  of  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  in 
my  right  leg.  It  still  hurts  in  damp  weather,  and  also  in 
dry  weather,  which  is  why  I  have  to  drink  a  little.  I  have 
got  a  unit  citation,  which  means  that  most  of  my 
company  didn't  run  away.  There  wasn't  as  a  rule  any- 
where to  run  to,  mister,  because  you  didn't  know  just 
where  the  Nips  were.  They  might  be  up  the  same  tree 
you  were  trying  to  get  behind.  There  wouldn't  be  any 
sense  in  that,  would  there,  now?" 

The  bartender  agreed,  and  then  went  off  briefly  to 
serve  a  lone  customer  who  came  in  and  asked  for  a  beer. 
When  he  returned  Paul  pointed  to  the  empty  glass.  The 
bartender  studied  him.  "I  can  let  you  have  one  more," 
he  concluded.  "Then  you  will  have  to  eat  something.  Or 
you  could  go  out  for  a  walk.  There's  lots  to  see  around 
here." 

"I  wouldn't  ordinarily  take  even  that  little,"  said  Paul, 
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"but  riding  in  those  damned  airplanes  sort  of  tuckers  a 
man  out."  He  drank  his  new  jigger  of  whisky  without 
water.  "I  also  have,"  he  resumed,  "a  Bronze  Star." 

"What  did  they  give  you  that  one  for?"  asked  the 
bartender.  "I  was  in  the  last  war,  and  personally  I  would 
rather  be  alive  than  have  any  kind  of  decoration.  But  if 
you  can  be  both  you  got  nothing  to  complain  about." 

Paul  rested  both  arms  on  the  bar.  "There  was  this 
island,"  he  said.  "The  flat  kind.  I  have  tried  the  flat  kind 
and  I  have  tried  the  hilly  kind  and  I  like  both  kinds  worse 
than  the  other.  We  landed  in  rubber  boats  from  sub- 
marines. Did  you  ever  do  that?  It  is  not  my  idea  of 
recreation.  We  were  supposed  to  give  the  Nips  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  then  get  out  before  their  planes  came  over. 
We  were  too  far  from  home  to  have  any  planes  of  our 
own  handy.  So  some  of  the  rubber  boats  turned  over  in 
the  surf  and  we  got  mixed  up  and  had  casualties.  Do  you 
know  what  casualties  are?" 

"I  do."  The  bartender's  eyes  gleamed. 

"They  are  not,"  Paul  went  on,  "lists  of  names  in  the 
newspapers.  They're  guys  you  know  getting  the  hell  shot 
out  of  them." 

"Sure,"  said  the  bartender.  "I  remember.  I'm  here 
slinging  drinks  and  I'd  give  something  to  know  what 
they're  doing.  They'd  be  old  fellows  like  me  now,  but 
they  aren't." 

Paul  nodded.  "So  the  Nips  were  in  the  woods  and  we 
were  on  the  beach.  And  after  a  while  we  went  into  the 
woods  and  it  got  dark.  It  gets  very  dark  on  those  islands. 
I  had  a  friend  named  George  Billman,  a  private  like  I 
was.  We'd  drunk  together  and  chased  the  same  women 
and  beat  each  other  up.  He  was  an  ornery  bastard, 
George  was,  when  he  was  carrying  a  load.  I  was  fond  of 
33 
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George.  We  thought  some  of  going  into  the  garage  busi- 
ness together  after  the  war. 

"We  were  spread  out  in  the  bushes,  a  man  every  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  Nips  had  some  guns  and  once  in  a  while 
they  would  drop  a  load  of  hardware  into  those  bushes, 
but  not  often,  because  they  hit  themselves  as  much  as 
they  did  us.  George  was  off  to  my  left  somewhere.  You 
will  understand  that  it  was  our  trade  or  profession,  being 
marines  like  we  were,  to  go  further  into  those  bushes, 
firing  when  we  heard  something,  firing  at  the  flashes. 
George  must  have  got  ahead  of  the  line.  Which  is  why 
we  did  not  go  into  the  garage  business  together." 

"That  wasn't  your  fault,5'  said  the  bartender  consol- 
ingly. Acting  on  a  sudden  impulse  he  poured  out  a  care- 
ful half  jigger.  "This  is  on  the  house,  and  it's  all  there  is." 

Paul  fingered  the  little  glass  without  thanking  him. 
"This  was  a  queer  situation  we  were  in.  They  had  a  way 
of  imitating  people.  Some  of  them  could  talk  English. 
They'd  been  to  Harvard,  I  guess.  And  George  didn't 
yell  but  once.  He  might  have  been  dead.  It  might  not 
have  been  George  at  all.  You  get  to  imagining  things  in 
the  dark." 

"Sure,  you  do,"  said  the  bartender.  "I  was  in  the 
trenches.  When  we  were  on  guard  we  stood  on  what  we 
called  a  firing  step.  When  we  were  up  there  the  edge  of 
the  parapet  came  just  about  at  a  man's  beltline.  This  was 
because  the  Heinies  would  sweep  the  edge  with  machine- 
gun  fire  when  something  annoyed  them  or  they  couldn't 
sleep.  The  brass  had  figured  it  out  that  a  man  would  not 
be  quite  so  dead  if  he  was  shot  between  the  belt  and  the 
shoulders  as  he  would  be  if  he  was  shot  between  the 
shoulders  and  the  top  of  his  head.  Maybe  they  were 
right.  I've  seen  it  both  ways,  and  either  way  it's  worth 
Sip 
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more  than  a  private  soldier  gets  paid.  But  I  was  going  to 
say  that  you  can  see  things  in  the  dark  that  positively 
ain't  there.  I  fired  at  grass  and  shell  holes  and  dead  men 
more  often  than  I  did  at  live  ones." 

"I  guess  that  was  the  last  war  that  anybody  had  any 
fun  in,"  Paul  resumed.  "What  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  is 
that  a  man  might  think  it  was  not  good  tactics  to  crawl 
up  there  ahead  of  the  line  to  find  out  what  had  happened 
to  a  man  that  had  yelled  only  once,  and  you  weren't  even 
sure  it  wasn't  somebody  else  pretending  to  be  that  man. 
You  might  get  yourself  killed  and  not  do  anybody  any 
good." 

The  bartender  assented.  "Way  I  look  at  it,  it's  a 
soldier's  business  to  stay  alive.  It's  better  for  everybody 
concerned,  including  himself." 

"The  trouble  is" — Paul  was  turning  the  little  glass 
between  his  fingers  without  drinking — "it  would  also 
have  been  better  for  George  Billman  to  stay  alive,  which 
he  didn't.  You  can't  go  into  the  garage  business  with  a 
friend  when  you're  dead.  You  aren't  even  a  good  soldier 
any  more.  You're  a  damn  nuisance,  because  somebody 
has  to  bury  you.  So  maybe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
have  been  good  tactics  to  have  done  a  little  reconnoiter- 
ing  at  that  time.  If  I  was  sure  about  that  I  would  maybe 
not  have  to  drink  so  much.  Or  I  might  drink  more." 

"Not  here,"  said  the  bartender  firmly.  "Not  this  par- 
ticular morning."  There  was  a  long  pause.  "Just  what 
did  happen,  Buddy?" 

Paul  finished  his  half-drink.  "We  came  up  with 
George  after  a  while.  He  had  been  hit  by  a  bullet,  around 
back,  where  he  couldn't  stop  the  bleeding.  Somebody 
else  could  have  stopped  it — if  he  had  been  there.  It 
didn't  even  need  a  corpsman.  I  could  have  done  it.  So 
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then  George  would  have  stayed  alive,  because  he  was  still 
all  of  one  piece." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  the  bartender.  "You  did  all  right. 
You  got  those  decorations,  didn't  you?  Anybody  can 
make  a  mistake.  In  a  war  everybody  is  scared  most  of 
the  time." 

"That's  the  funny  thing."  Paul  looked  the  bartender 
in  the  eye.  "I  was  not  scared  at  all  for  some  little  time 
after  we  found  George.  I  was  what  you  might  call  an- 
noyed at  those  Nips.  We  chased  what  was  left  of  them 
out  of  those  woods  and  across  a  sand  bar  that  was  only 
partly  under  water,  and  on  to  another  little  sort  of  island, 
and  when  they  did  not  wish  to  surrender  we  obliged 
them.  So  that  is  how  I  got  my  Bronze  Star.  But  you 
know,  mister,  that  is  not  so  much  what  I  remember. 
What  I  remember  is,  you  might  say,  that  I  killed  George 
Billman."  The  alcoholic  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  "It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  if  things  had  been  the  other  way  around 
George  would  have  crawled  up  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  me.  He  would  not  have  been  a  damn  coward,  like  I 
was." 

"That  was  a  long  while  ago,"  commented  the  bar- 
tender. "How  come  you're  still  worrying  about  it?" 

Paul  frowned.  "That's  a  good  question,"  he  replied. 
"That's  a  question  I've  been  asking  myself.  One  answer 
is  I  went  to  see  the  girl  George  was  going  to  marry.  That 
kind  of  set  me  back  on  my  heels." 

The  bartender  nodded.  "Most  girls  nowdays  wouldn't 
have  taken  it  so  hard.  They'd  have  married  somebody 
else." 

"She  did."  Paul  stared  hard  over  the  bartender's 
shoulder.  "She  married  a  dirty,  low-lived  stinker  that 
wasn't  fit  to  polish  George's  shoes.  He  came  home  when 
36 
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I  was  there.  I  sized  him  up."  He  hesitated.  "I  had  some 
words  with  him  and  then  I  socked  him  one  in  the  kisser. 
I  don't  know  why  I  did  that,  mister,  but  I  did.  And  then 
it  all  came  back  on  me." 

"That  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do,"  the  bartender  ob- 
served. "It  would  just  make  him  meaner  to  her.  You 
young  fellows  haven't  got  much  sense,  have  you?" 

"Look,"  said  Paul  suddenly,  "I  don't  like  you.  I  don't 
like  your  saloon.  I'm  going  out  and  take  a  walk.  For  ten 
cents  I'd  jump  over  and  mess  you  up.  If  it  wasn't  so  hot 
I'd  do  it  anyhow." 

The  bartender  smiled  genially.  "Is  kind  of  hot,  isn't 
it?"  he  remarked.  "You  take  your  walk  and  later  in  the 
day  you  come  back  and  we'll  talk  some  more." 

"You  can  go  to  hell,"  said  Paul.  He  drew  himself  up 
with  military  precision  and  went  out  into  the  sunlight 
on  Rampart  Street.  After  a  while  he  found  himself  in 
a  railed-in  park,  soft  with  green  shrubbery,  opposite 
some  sort  of  building  that  by  the  looks  of  it  had  been 
there  a  long  time.  He  sat  on  a  bench,  dimly  conscious  of 
people  moving  around  him.  The  day  was  not  so  hot,  after 
all,  and  the  sun,  when  it  came  out,  was  pleasant.  He  sat 
there  a  long  time,  sobering  up  a  little. 

Those  old  Spaniards,  he  thought,  recalling  a  travel 
folder  he  had  read  on  the  way  down  on  the  plane,  the 
poor  bums  worked  their  heads  off  building  things  like 
that  and  what  did  it  get  them?  Now,  he  thought,  they're 
dead.  Dead  and  safe,  he  thought.  Like  George  Billman. 
When  you're  dead,  like  they  said  in  the  Marines,  there's 
nothing  to  worry  about. 
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VI 


Miss  Twill  had  not  taken  many  steps  on  her  way  from 
her  hotel  to  Ambroise's  famous  restaurant  (which  if  you 
don't  visit  you  haven't  visited  New  Orleans)  when  she 
had  an  adventure  she  hadn't  anticipated.  A  man  came  up 
from  behind  and  spoke  to  her. 

"This  is  a  very  dangerous  city,"  he  said  thickly.  "You 
ought  not  to  be  walking  around  in  it  at  this  time  of  night 
by  yourself." 

Miss  Twill  recognized  the  voice  at  once,  and  for  some 
queer  reason  her  alarm  diminished.  They  were  moving 
down  toward  Canal  Street.  She  could  speak  to  a  police- 
man or  somebody  if  she  had  to.  Besides,  as  she  had 
thought  before,  he  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  nice  boy 
when  he  was  sober.  He  might  have  been  in  one  of  her 
high  school  classes  a  few  years  back. 

"Did  you  find  your  baggage?"  she  asked,  not  too 
tremulously. 

"How  did  you  know  about  that?"  He  looked  at  her 
with  sudden  suspicion.  "Have  you  been  following  me, 
lady?" 

"No,  I  just  happened  to  come  by." 

He  had  fallen  into  step  beside  her.  He  didn't  seem  so 
drunk  out  here  as  he  had  in  the  hotel  lobby. 

"It's  the  goddamnedest — pardon  me,  lady,  the 
damnedest — joke  on  me."  He  laughed  noisily.  "They 
hadn't  lost  my  baggage  at  all.  They  couldn't  lose  it. 
You  know  why?  They  never  had  it.  That  wasn't  my 
hotel  at  all." 

"So  now  you're  going  to  your  hotel — the  right  one?" 

"That's  right,  lady.  Then  I  saw  you,  and  I  thought, 
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people  that  would  do  a  thing  like  that,  like  trying  to 
steal  a  man's  baggage" — he  fumbled  to  get  his  thoughts 
straightened  out — "well,  I  thought  a  lady  would  need 
some  protection." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Miss  Twill.  "I  really 
don't."  She  tried  to  be  cool  and  firm. 

"You're  an  American,  aren't  you?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"Well" — triumphantly — "I  don't  like  to  see  an 
American  lady  in  a  strange  city  without  somebody  to 
see  she  gets  safe  where  she's  going." 

Miss  Twill  laughed  out  loud.  The  sense  of  adventure 
was  curing  her  fear.  "But  this  is  an  American  city,"  she 
said.  "You  ought  to  study  your  geography." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned."  He  paused  as  he  considered 
the  words.  "Of  course  it  is.  I've  been  in  so  many  others 
— Manila  and  Sydney  and  Los  Angeles.  A  lot  of  them. 
And  when  I  saw  you  I  said  to  myself,  this  is  an  American 
lady  and  not  like  the  others  that  go  walking  around  by 
themselves  after  dark.  You  needn't  be  scared  of  me.  I'm 
good  to  the  good  kind.  Hell,  I'm  good  to  the  bad  kind 
too.  I  try  to  give  both  kinds  what  they  want.  Where  are 
you  going,  if  I  may  ask?" 

"To  a  restaurant,  to  meet  some  friends.  A  restaurant 
called  Ambroise's." 

"I  never  heard  of  that  one.  I've  been  around  some 
others  today,  but  I  guess  not  the  kind  you'd  be  going  to." 
He  was  still  keeping  step  with  her.  They  came  to  a 
corner  and  he  took  her  arm  as  they  crossed  the  inter- 
secting street. 

It's  best  to  humor  him,  Miss  Twill  reflected.  It  would 
be  worse  to  call  a  policeman  and  make  a  scene.  He  may 
be  a  nice  boy  when  he's  sober.  I  could  have  been  his 
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teacher.  Then  I'd  understand  him.  "What's  your 
name?"  she  asked. 

He  answered  just  as  any  high  school  student  would. 
"Paul  Jenniko.  I'm  out  of  the  Marines.  I  did  a  hitch 
after  the  war.  Now  I  got  a  civil  job  in  Balboa." 

"What  kind  of  job?" 

"Automobile  repair  and  maintenance.  It  isn't  like  the 
Marines.  I  can  quit  when  I  want  to,  only  they  won't  pay 
my  fare  back  if  I  quit  before  I  said  I  would."  He  got  this 
out  with  no  stuttering,  as  if  he  had  learned  it  by  rote  for 
just  such  an  occasion. 

"That's  nice,"  she  commented.  "Where  are  you 
from?" 

"Plainfield,  New  Jersey."  Then  he  added  defensively, 
"I  used  to  get  into  New  York  a  lot.  I  know  that  town, 
all  right." 

"Won't  your  father  and  mother  miss  you?" 

"Not  them.  My  old  man  never  did  like  me.  I  got  two 
older  sisters  and  they're  married.  They  got  out  soon  as 
they  could." 

"But  your  mother — "  She  hesitated.  There  had  been 
no  suggestion  of  mother  love  in  his  voice. 

"Her?  She  was  always  too  busy  quarreling  with  the  old 
man.  But  whenever  I  had  a  run-in  with  him  she  took  his 
side.  Can  you  figure  that  one  out?" 

"But  isn't  there  some  girl,  there  in  Plainfield?" 

Paul  snorted.  "You  see,  lady,  they  didn't  think  I  was 
a  good  boy — not  in  Plainfield.  The  kind  of  girls  you're 
talking  of  are  good  girls.  I  didn't  know  that  kind  and  I 
didn't  know  hardly  any  while  I  was  in  the  Marines.  Last 
night — "   He  checked  himself. 

He  is  a  nice  boy,  just  the  same,  she  thought.  He's  try- 
ing to  make  me  think  he's  tough,  but  he  isn't. 
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"I'm  just  kind  of  drifting  around,"  he  went  on. 

"I  see."  They  walked  on  a  little  further. 

"I  was  going  to  go  into  the  garage  business  with  a 
fellow  I  knew  in  the  Marines,"  he  said.  "But  that's  off." 

"You  couldn't  get  the  money?" 

"He  got  killed." 

"I'm  sorry."  Miss  Twill  wanted  to  put  out  a  hand  and 
touch  him,  as  though  that  would  make  him  feel  better. 
He  was  like  a  youngster  who  knew  he  wasn't  going  to 
pass  his  examinations  and  needed  encouragement. 

"Lots  of  men  got  killed.  It  was  that  kind  of  a  war. 
But  it  sort  of  spoiled  our  plans.  Only — " 

"Only  what?" 

"Only  it  ought  to  have  been  me.  Hell,  I  don't  know 
why  I'm  saying  this  to  you." 

"If  it  does  you  any  good  I'm  glad  you're  saying  it." 
Miss  Twill  had  forgotten  all  about  calling  a  policeman. 
This  was  a  boy  in  trouble,  like  Jimmy  Grainger.  She 
would  be  afraid  only  if  she  thought  of  him  as  a  man. 
"Why  do  you  say  it  ought  to  have  been  you?"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  say  it  to  myself  all  the  time.  I  got  to  say  it 
out  loud  to  people  sometimes.  What  I  mean  is  he  would 
have  done  for  me  what  I  didn't  do  for  him.  He  would 
have  crawled  up  where  I  was  if  he  thought  I'd  been  hit, 
and  he'd  have  done  what  he  could  to  fix  me  up.  I  keep 
saying  to  myself,  you're  yellow." 

"Oh!"  Miss  Twill  sighed.  She  seemed  to  be  looking 
into  an  abyss  in  a  world  she  hadn't  known  was  there. 
High  school  boys,  or  boys  not  long  out  of  school,  ought 
not  to  have  such  things  on  their  minds.  "Do  you  want 
to  tell  me  about  it?"  she  asked. 

They  walked  slower  and  slower  and  occasionally  stood 
still.  Paul  told  her. 
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"You  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Miss  Twill.  Her  mind 
went  back  over  things  she  had  read  about  soldiers  home 
from  the  war.  "A  lot  of  boys — men — feel  guilty  because 
they're  alive  and  others  aren't.  It's  quite  common.  You 
don't  have  to  feel  lonely  about  it." 

He  stared  at  her  in  the  lighted  darkness.  "How  did 
you  know?"  he  asked  huskily.  "That's  just  how  I  do 
feel.  Lonely.  I  guess  that's  why  I  spoke  to  you  tonight. 
Maybe  you  made  me  think  of  one  of  my  sisters.  I  could 
talk  to  her.  Only  she's  got  kids  and  lives  in  a  dump  with 
two  rooms  and  a  bath  and  there's  never  any  chance." 

"Or  your  mother?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  her.  Positively." 

"Weren't  lots  of  others  afraid?" 

"Sure,  they  were.  We  didn't  fool  ourselves  or  each 
other  about  that.  It  wasn't  so  much  being  killed  as  being 
hit  in — in  certain  places.  You  could  see  right  down  into 
hell's  kitchen,  lady.  You  had  to  live  with  it.  You  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  might  run  from  a  Nip  some  day  if 
nobody  was  looking,  but  you  wouldn't  let  your  buddy 
down  if  he  got  into  trouble.  That  was  understood.  You 
had  to  believe  that  because  you  had  to  believe  he  wouldn't 
let  you  down.  But  I  have  to  go  round  thinking  I  let 
George  down.  If  I  could  have  been  court-martialed  I 
might  have  felt  better.  But  I  wasn't.  I  got  a  Bronze  Star 
instead.  That  is  not  for  being  a  hero,  lady.  It  is  for  doing 
pretty  well  when  you  might  have  done  less  and  got  away 
with  it.  But  having  a  Bronze  Star  for  killing  Nips  who 
would  not  surrender  is  not  so  good  as  not  having  a  Bronze 
Star  and  stopping  George  Billman  from  bleeding  to 
death,  which  he  did  not  have  to  do." " 

"You'll  forget  about  it,"  said  Miss  Twill. 

"It's  like  having  a  leg  off.  You  don't  forget  about  that. 
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And  they  can't  give  you  any  patent  leg,  either,  so  you 
can  dance,  like  some  I  read  of.  Nobody  gives  you  parties 
to  keep  up  your  morale  like  they  do  in  the  V.A.  hos- 
pitals." 

"Listen,  Paul,"  said  Miss  Twill.  "Suppose  George  could 
come  back.  What  would  he  say?" 

Paul  laughed.  "What  he  would  say  I  couldn't  repeat 
to  a  lady.  The  language  we  talked  was  a  kind  of  English 
you  wouldn't  understand.  But  George  would  want  to 
know  what  was — was  biting  me.  He  would  say  that  if 
I'd  gone  up  there  I'd  have  got  myself  bumped  off  and  not 
done  him  any  good.  He  would  say  that  a  bastard  with 
any  brains  would  do  just  what  I  did  do  and  stay  where  he 
was.  That's  the  way  George  would  talk,  only  with 
different  words." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  just  take  it  for  granted  he 
did  say  those  words?  Why  don't  you  take  it  for  granted 
he  didn't  want  you  to  run  into  awful  danger  on  his 
account?" 

Paul  scowled  with  the  effort  of  thinking.  "That's  what 
he  would  say,  all  right.  Like  I  said,  he  didn't  yell  but 
once,  which  was  because  he  was  surprised.  After  that  he 
kept  quiet.  But  I  ask,  what  if  it  had  been  me?  Maybe  I'd 
have  kept  quiet  too.  But  I'd  have  kept  hoping  somebody 
would  come,  just  the  same.  I'd  have  wanted  to  live.  I'd 
have  been  scared  and  lonely.  I  guess  that's  about  the  size 
of  it." 

They  weren't  far  from  Ambroise's  now.  Miss  Twill 
was  thinking,  can  I  take  him  with  me  into  that  restau- 
rant? What  will  the  Leavensworths  and  Mr.  Moretown, 
or  whatever  his  name  is,  think  of  him?  He  will  still  be  a 
little  drunk.  Good  heavens,  she  thought  suddenly,  here  I 
shall  be  appearing  before  people  I  have  just  met,  and 
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whom  I'll  see  something  of  on  my  trip,  and  I  want  them 
to  respect  me,  and  I  come  in  with  a  drunken  young  man 
I've  just  picked  up  on  the  street.  I  just  can't  do  it. 

"I'm  meeting  some  people  who're  going  to  Guatemala 
City  tonight  on  the  plane,"  she  said.  "We're  comparative 
strangers,  but  they're  nice  people — an  elderly  man  and 
his  wife  from  Long  Beach,  California,  and  another  man. 
I  know  they'd  be  glad  if  you'd  join  us.  And  I  would,  too." 

"Guatemala  City  on  the  plane?"  Paul  perked  up. 
"That's  the  way  I  go  too.  Short  hops  all  the  way  down. 
It's  a  non-scheduled  flight.  I  couldn't  get  on  the  regular." 
He  hesitated.  "I  guess  that's  a  kind  of  high-toned  restau- 
rant, isn't  it?" 

Miss  Twill  was  puzzled.  Could  she  offer  to  pay  for  his 
dinner?  Or  was  it  something  else  that  worried  him? 

"I  think  we  must  all  be  going  on  that  plane,"  she  said. 
"It  sounds  like  it,  anyhow.  That'll  be  pleasant.  You  and 
I  can  have  another  talk.  Are  you  afraid  of  riding  in 
airplanes?  I  suppose  you  can't  be." 

"No."  He  grinned.  "I'm  afraid  of  riding  in  planes 
with  what  they  call  bucket  seats.  But  otherwise  I'm  not 
afraid.  I  have  been  in  the  bushes  so  much  that  I  like  to 
be  out  where  I  can  see  things." 

"Well,  are  you  afraid  of  what  you  call  high-toned 
restaurants?" 

"Not  what  you  would  call  afraid.  I  wouldn't  feel  right 
in  one.  I  like  to  take  my  fodder  kind  of  naturally,  and 
not  have  to  look  at  the  rules  and  regulations  every  time 
I  saw  off  a  bite."  He  shook  his  head.  "I  guess  this  one  isn't 
for  me.  I'm  obliged  just  the  same." 

"Well — "  Maybe  he  wouldn't  enjoy  it. 

"Besides,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  to  find  out  where  my 
hotel  is.  All  I'm  sure  of  now  is  it  isn't  the  one  we  just 
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came  away  from.  And  I  have  an  engagement  with  a 
friend  on  Rampart  Street.  I  was  talking  with  him  this 
morning,  and  I  didn't  quite  finish." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "Get  some  coffee  and  some- 
thing to  eat  somewhere,  Paul."  She  was  about  to  add, 
"And  don't  drink  any  more  alcohol — you've  had  quite 
enough."  But  she  thought,  if  alcohol  lets  him  out  for 
even  a  little  while  from  that  prison  he's  in,  have  I  any 
right  to  ask  him  to  go  back? 

He  shook  hands  heartily.  She  felt  the  young  strength 
that  could  have  hurt  her  fingers  but  did  not.  "See  you 
up  in  the  sky,  Miss—?" 

"Twill,"  she  said. 

He  went  off  in  the  crowd,  walking  with  deliberate 
precision. 

Poor  boy,  she  thought.  I  am  not  so  sure  I  am  going  to 
enjoy  this  high-toned  restaurant  either.  What  do  I  say 
when  I  get  inside  if  the  others  aren't  there? 

She  was  glad  she  was  a  little  late. 


It  was  easy,  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavenworth  and 
Mr.  Morebrook,  if  that  was  his  name,  were  waiting  just 
inside  the  door  of  Ambroise's  world-famous  restaurant. 

"There  she  is!"  cried  Mr.  Leavenworth.  "We  were 
worried  about  you.  This  is  a  mighty  dangerous  city,  Miss 
Twill.  We  thought  maybe  you'd  been  kidnaped.  Beauti- 
ful young  girls  like  you  ought  not  to  be  going  around 
alone  after  dark." 

How  odd,  thought  Miss  Twill.  That's  just  what  Paul 
said.  Then  she  wondered  for  a  moment  if  Paul  had  really 
happened  or  if  she'd  invented  him. 
45 
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"Now,  Pa!"  said  Mrs.  Leavenworth  reproachfully. 
"You're  making  Miss  Twill  blush." 

"Becomingly,"  put  in  Mr.  Morebrook. 

"I  hurried,"  explained  Miss  Twill.  "It's  warm  when 
you  hurry.  I  had  to  see  about  my  baggage.  I'm  so  sorry 
if  I  kept  you  waiting."  She  gazed  timidly  about  her.  She 
had  never  been  in  such  a  high-toned  restaurant  as  this. 
At  least  not  in  this  kind  of  high-toned  restaurant,  even 
when  one  of  the  high  school  classes  had  had  a  banquet  in 
a  Boston  hotel.  But  then  there  were  two  or  three  men 
teachers  along  to  arrange  things.  She  knew  she  couldn't 
have  walked  into  a  place  like  this  all  alone  and  sat  down 
and  ordered  a  dinner. 

"I've  got  a  table,  or  will  have  in  a  minute,"  said  Mr. 
Leavenworth.  "This  is  a  r^-sort  where  the  high  society  of 
New  Orleans  can  be  seen  any  evening,  and  all  kinds  of 
distinguished  visitors.  Its  cuisine  is  the  old-style  Cre-ole. 
That's  what  it  says  in  a  leaflet  I've  been  reading,  and  I 
don't  know  but  what  it's  true.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  eat 
till  it  comes  out  of  my  ears." 

"Now,  Pa!"  said  Mrs.  Leavenworth. 

"What  I  mean  is,"  Mr.  Leavenworth  explained,  "I've 
got  an  appetite.  I  suppose  it  isn't  refined  to  have  an 
appetite,  but  that  is  what  ails  me." 

Andrew  smiled.  "I  hope  none  of  us  ever  suffers  from 
any  worse  ailments." 

"We  all  will.  A  body  learns  that  when  she's  as  old  as 
I  am."  Mrs.  Leavenworth  looked  at  Mr.  Leavenworth 
and  for  an  instant  it  was  as  though  she  saw  him  the 
first  time  and  had  a  sudden  hungry  affection  for  him. 
"I  certainly  don't  object  to  appetites,"  she  declared. 
"I  was  brought  up  on  them.  If  people  didn't  eat  plenty 
of  what  was  set  before  them,  my  mother  and  my  grand- 
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mother,  and  I  expect  all  my  female  ancestors  back  to 
the  beginning  of  time,  would  have  felt  insulted.  It's  just 
Miles's  way  of  saying  it  that  I  object  to." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  said  Mr.  Leavenworth,  "here  we  are. 
This  is  the  last  American  meal  we're  going  to  have  for  a 
while.  I  move  we  enjoy  it." 

Miss  Twill  thought  she  certainly  would  enjoy  it.  Her 
day  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  prospect  of  what  lay  before 
her,  had  given  her  a  warm,  comfortable  feeling  inside. 
She  felt  at  home  with  the  Leavenworths.  Of  course  it 
might  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Morebrook,  who  was  a 
comparative  stranger,  hadn't  been  there.  But  this  was 
foolish,  she  reminded  herself,  because  she  had  known  him 
as  long  as  she  had  known  the  Leavenworths. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  come  to  one  of  these  places," 
she  ventured,  "but  of  course  I  couldn't  have  come  all  by 
myself.  I  think  I'm  very  lucky." 

"Ladies  do  come  by  themselves  in  New  Orleans."  Mr. 
Morebrook's  voice  had  a  slight  touch  of  mockery,  which 
she  didn't  like.  "Nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  them  for 
it.  But  I'm  glad  you  didn't,  Miss  Twill." 

"I  was  brought  up  differently,"  replied  Miss  Twill. 
"But  of  course  that's  a  matter  of  taste."  She  wasn't  going 
to  let  herself  be  afraid  of  this  Mr.  Morebrook.  He  was 
just  a  grown-up  high  school  boy.  All  men  were  grown-up 
high  school  boys.  If  you  thought  of  them  that  way  you 
didn't  need  to  be  scared  of  them. 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  patted  Miss  Twill's  hand.  "You're 
perfectly  right,  my  dear,"  she  declared.  "I  was  brought 
up  that  way  too." 

The  headwaiter  came  up  and  said  the  table  was  ready. 
The  two  men  stepped  aside  and  Mrs.  Leavenworth  led  the 
way.  "Miles  has  something  about  him,"  she  remarked  to 
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Miss  Twill  as  they  halted,  "that  makes  waiters  and  people 
like  that  do  things  for  him.  I  guess  it's  because  he's  so 
friendly  and  doesn't  put  on  airs." 

It  was  a  good  table,  aside  from  the  main  traffic  of  the 
restaurant  and  yet  so  placed  that  they  could  see  every- 
thing and  everybody. 

Miles  picked  up  the  menu.  "I've  been  studying  what 
we  ought  to  have,"  he  announced,  "and  I  pretty  nearly 
know  this  thing  by  heart.  There's  oysters  Rockefeller — 
though  I'm  told  the  old  man,  the  one  they  were  named 
for,  didn't  eat  much  but  gruel,  and  thin  gruel  at  that. 
Then  there's  pompano  cooked  in  a  paper  bag." 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  laughed.  "Nothing  new  about  that. 
I  can  remember  when  we  all  thought  that  was  the  last 
word  in  cooking.  But  most  of  us  went  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  ways." 

"It's  unusual  as  they  do  it  here,"  said  Andrew. 
"They're  proud  of  their  recipes." 

"I  am  in  favor  of  eating  the  food  of  the  country 
wherever  you  go,"  Mr.  Leavenworth  persisted.  "That 
is  one  way  of  learning  about  countries.  You  can  tell  a 
good  deal  about  a  man  by  what  he  eats."  He  looked 
cautiously  at  his  wife.  "Ma,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
real  celebration.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  wine  with 
our  dinner.  Don't  you,  Mr.  Morebrook?" 

Andrew  smiled.  "I  don't  see  why  not.  Prohibition 
might  come  back  some  time  and  then  we'd  be  sorry  if  we 
hadn't  had  wine." 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  sighed.  "When  I  was  a  girl  in 
Vermont  we  had  prohibition.  We  were  taught  in  school 
that  if  we  took  just  one  drink  we'd  likely  as  not  wind 
up  in  the  gutter." 

"Trouble    was,"    Mr.    Leavenworth    chuckled,    "we 
didn't  have  any  gutters  to  wind  up  in." 
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"Well,"  continued  his  wife,  "it  was  against  the  law  to." 

"So  it  was,"  Mr.  Leavenworth  chuckled  again.  "Al- 
ways had  beer  in  the  store.  Only  not  exactly  in  the 
window.  And  anybody  whatsoever  could  save  his  cider 
and  let  the  good  Lord  do  what  He  wanted  to  do  with  it." 

"Pa!"  protested  Mrs.  Leavenworth. 

"Don't  blame  me,"  said  Mr.  Leavenworth,  "blame  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  you  leave  cider  alone  long  enough  it  is 
going  to  turn  into  something  that'll  make  you  see  double 
and  maybe  get  into  fights.  Anyhow,  we  will  have  some 
wine  tonight.  Any  objection,  Miss  Twill?" 

Miss  Twill's  father  always  had  whiskey  in  the  house  on 
the  advice  of  his  doctor,  who  said  it  was  a  sedative  and 
good  for  elderly  people.  Mr.  Twill  had  shopped  around 
until  he  found  a  doctor  who  would  say  just  that.  Elsie 
Twill  often  got  out  this  medicine  for  her  father,  and  she 
had  noticed  that  it  made  him  kindlier  and  more  talkative. 
Somehow  it  didn't  seem  to  be  the  same  liquid  that  she 
understood  men — and  women,  too,  in  these  days — in- 
dulged in  in  bars  and  other  public  places.  Wine  was  a 
medicine,  too.  At  least  port  wine  was.  She  wasn't  sure 
about  other  kinds.  She  herself  had  been  given  port  wine 
once  when  recovering  from  pneumonia.  But  drinking  to 
have  a  good  time  was  different  from  drinking  for  one's 
health.  There  was  that  boy,  Paul  Jenniko.  She  wondered 
how  he  was  getting  on.  And  maybe  it  wasn't  sinful  for 
him  to  drink.  He  with  that  burden  on  his  conscience. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.  She  wished  she  could  get  over  that 
breathless  way  of  answering.  "A  little,  that  is.  Something 

Hght." 

"Suppose  you  do  the  ordering,"  Mr.  Leavenworth  said 
to  Andrew. 

Andrew  shook  his  head.  He  would  have  liked  to 
demonstrate  what  he  knew  about  wine.  He  remembered 
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when  he  had  impressed  people  with  glib  talk  about  wine. 
But  he  really  didn't  want  to  impress  people  tonight. 
"Suppose,"  he  said,  "we  tell  the  waiter  we  want  the  kind 
of  meal  and  wines  people  usually  have  when  they  come 
to  Ambroise's  the  first  time." 

They  agreed  on  this,  and  the  waiter  was  pleased.  He 
brought  them  white  wine  in  a  bottle,  and  they  had  oysters 
Rockefeller  and  pompano  cooked  in  transparent  paper. 

Miss  Twill  took  a  little  glass  of  wine,  and  then  another 
little  glass.  She  began  to  see  some  sense  in  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Morebrook,  who  at  first  had  seemed  inclined  to  show 
off,  let  Mr.  Leavenworth  do  much  of  the  talking.  And 
Mr.  Leavenworth  was  a  good  talker. 

"I  can  remember  the  Centennial  Year,"  he  said.  "I 
can  remember  it  because  my  grandma  and  grandpa  went 
to  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  and  I  wanted  to  go  too. 
My  pa  wouldn't  let  me,  even  if  they  paid  for  it.  He  said 
I  was  too  small  and  would  get  notions.  I  never  went  any- 
where, seems  to  me.  That's  why  I  like  to  go  places  now." 

"Do  you  good  to  stay  put  for  a  while,"  Mrs.  Leaven- 
worth observed. 

"We  stay  put  a  long  time  when  we  get  put."  He 
finished  his  little  glass  of  wine,  noticed  the  bottle  was 
empty,  and  beckoned  the  waiter.  "I've  never  regretted 
anywhere  we've  been,  Ma.  All  I  regret  is  where  we 
haven't  been." 

Again  Mrs.  Leavenworth  looked  at  her  husband  with 
that  hungry,  affectionate  expression,  as  though  she  were 
seeing  him  for  the  last  time  and  wanted  to  remember 
what  he  was  like. 

"I  want  to  see  England,"  said  Mr.  Leavenworth.  "I 
want  to  go  to  India  and  Alaska.  I  stayed  put  on  my 
farm  and  in  my  store  an  awful  long  time." 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  sighed.  "It  would  be  nice  to  go  back 
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for  a  good  long  visit.  It  would  be  different  when  we 
knew  we  could  get  away  any  time  we  wanted  to.  You 
wouldn't  feel  shut  in.  It's  kind  of  peaceful  there.  I 
declare  I  never  felt  so  peaceful  anywhere  else,  and  there's 
so  much  going  on  in  the  world  now  that  scares  me." 

"That's  true."  Miles  Leavenworth  reflected  a  moment. 
"It  does  seem  peaceful,  looking  back — like  being  in  a 
really  good  jail,  and  nothing  to  worry  about." 

"Pa!"  Mrs.  Leavenworth  made  her  customary  excla- 
mation. 

"But,"  continued  Mr.  Leavenworth,  "it  isn't  there 
any  more.  It  isn't  the  same  any  more.  In  the  old  days 
you  felt  shut  in,  but  you  were  safe.  Nothing  could  get 
at  you  from  the  outside  world,  nothing  much.  But  now 
it's  like  being  out  in  the  front  yard  on  a  cold  night  in 
your  nightshirt,  same  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  It  isn't  cozy 
any  more.  Nothing  is.  I  get  more  homesick  in  Alderbury 
than  I  do  when  I'm  away  from  it.  That's  why  I  stay 
away  generally.  That,  and  because  it's  cold  there  in 
winter.  I  guess  I  feel  less  homesick  traveling  around,  the 
way  we're  doing  now." 

"That's  what  he  always  says,"  commented  Mrs. 
Leavenworth.  "I  don't  see  it  the  same  way.  When  I'm 
in  Alderbury  I  go  out  to  the  cemetery  and  read  the 
names.  They  make  me  feel  sad,  of  course,  but  comfort- 
able, too.  It's  like  an  old-time  meeting  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid,  only  in  a  different  place.  And  some  of  the  young 
folks  have  stayed  around — some  of  them." 

"Those  that  couldn't  get  away."  Mr.  Leavenworth 
snorted.  "Nobody  stays  where  he  was  born  any  more." 

"A  lot  of  them  never  did  in  this  country,"  said 
Andrew.  "That's  why  there's  a  state  of  California  for 
you  to  live  in." 

"I  suppose  so."  Mr.  Leavenworth  drummed  on  the 
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table  with  his  fingers.  "Covered  wagons  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Restlessness.  Well  I  guess  that's  what  I  got." 

Andrew  nodded.  "Restlessness  has  made  quite  a 
country  of  the  United  States." 

"But  haven't  we  got  to  settle  down  some  time?"  Mrs. 
Leavenworth  looked  at  him  appealingly. 

Miss  Twill  cleared  her  throat.  "My  father  has  lived 
all  his  life  in  Newton,  Massachusetts.  So  have  I,  so  far — 
except  for  trips  sometimes.  I've  never  been  as  far  from 
home  as  this  before.  I  think  there  are  the  restless  ones 
and  those  that  aren't.  I  know  it's  that  way  with  high 
school  boys,  because  I  teach  them."  She  blushed  at  having 
said  so  much  so  fast  and  wondered  if  the  wine  were 
affecting  her. 

"That's  right,"  said  Andrew.  "They  differ.  Those  that 
go  are  the  ones  that  are  after  something — or  running 
away  from  something.  Maybe  it's  the  same  thing.  You 
hear  a  lot  about  the  heroism  of  the  pioneers.  Maybe  they 
were  just  scared  of  staying  at  home." 

"What  is  there  to  be  scared  of  staying  at  home?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Leavenworth. 

"I  don't  know."  Andrew  sipped  his  wine.  He  had  an 
impulse  to  make  himself  understood.  "I  was." 

"Oh!"  Miss  Twill  gazed  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"You  don't  look  scared,"  remarked  Mr.  Leavenworth. 

"Of  course  not.  You'd  be  surprised  how  many  scared 
people  there  are  in  this  world  who  don't  show  it." 
Andrew  paused.  "Well,  I  was  just  working  out  a 
theory." 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Miss  Twill. 

"That  perhaps  it's  fear  that  makes  the  world  go 
round." 

"All  I  know  is,"  resumed  Mr.  Leavenworth,  "it's  an 
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interesting  world.  I'll  go  around  and  look  at  it."  He 
hesitated  almost  imperceptibly.  "While  I  can,"  he  added. 

Once  more,  and  Miss  Twill  noticed  it,  Mrs.  Leaven- 
worth looked  at  him  with  that  mixture  of  pain  and  af- 
fection her  face  had  shown  before. 

They  went  on  with  their  dinner.  The  conversation 
drifted  to  more  comfortable  topics:  what  they  had  seen 
that  afternoon;  what  they  might  see  as  their  journey 
proceeded;  what  a  remarkable  invention  the  airplane  was 
and  how  once  (this  was  Mr.  Leavenworth's  contri- 
bution) people  had  laughed  at  what  they  called  the 
horseless  carriage;  and  who  the  other  persons  in  the 
restaurant  were,  and  whether  some  of  them  came  every 
night.  Mr.  Leavenworth  thought  it  would  be  quite  a  life 
to  come  there  every  night,  though  he  added,  with  a 
glance  at  Mrs.  Leavenworth,  that  day  in  and  out,  when 
he  was  at  home,  he  didn't  believe  any  cooking  came  up 
to  home  cooking.  Mr.  Leavenworth  said,  further,  that 
there  had  been  no  restaurant  in  Alderbury  except  the 
dining  room  of  the  Granite  Tavern.  "That  dining  room," 
he  said,  "  was  what  you  might  call  a  matrimonial  agency. 
After  a  man  had  eaten  there  for  a  while  he  didn't  care 
who  he  married,  so  long  as  she  could  cook." 

They  arrived  at  the  dessert,  which  had  a  French  name 
but  turned  out,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Leavenworths  and 
Miss  Twill,  to  be  baked  ice  cream.  That  is,  it  was  ice 
cream  inside  and  a  cooked  and  hot  meringue  outside. 

"My  land!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leavenworth.  "I  never 
thought  to  see  the  like  of  that." 

"It's  the  eternal  quest  for  something  new,"  said  More- 
brook.  "It's  the  attempt  to  put  opposites  together.  It's 
— well,  decadent." 

Miss  Twill  blushed. 
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"I  don't  mean  indecent,"  Morebrook  explained.  "It's 
just  that  the  good  old  sensations,  like  ice  cream  made  of 
cream  and  flavored  with  actual  vanilla,  are  no  longer 
enough.  It  has  to  be  hot  ice  cream." 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  rose.  "The  waiter  will  show  you," 
said  Andrew  hastily. 

Miss  Twill  followed  Mrs.  Leavenworth,  who  looked  a 
little  anxious.  But  it  was  all  right.  Mrs.  Leavenworth 
seemed  to  want  to  talk,  and  after  they  arrived  at  the 
powder  room  she  did. 

"You  know,  my  dear,"  she  began,  "I  do  get  so  worried 
about  Miles.  The  doctor  would  much  rather  he  wouldn't 
run  around  this  way.  His  heart  isn't  good.  In  fact — 
well — he  might  pass  away  at  any  time.  Traveling  is  a 
strain  on  him,  though  he  won't  admit  it.  But  the  doctor 
won't  tell  him  not  to.  The  doctor  says  staying  still  would 
be  good  for  him  physically  but  bad  for  his  state  of  mind. 
It  might  bore  him  and  discourage  him,  the  doctor  says, 
and  that  wouldn't  be  good  for  his  heart  either." 

"Does  he  know  how  bad  it  is?"  asked  Miss  Twill 
sympathetically. 

"I  think  he  does.  It's  a  sort  of  make-believe  with  all 
three  of  us,  I  guess."  Mrs.  Leavenworth  sighed.  "The 
doctor  didn't  tell  him  in  so  many  words,  but  he  knows. 
He  doesn't  tell  me,  Miles  doesn't.  He  wants  to  spare  me, 
I  suppose.  The  doctor  told  me,  but  said  I  wasn't  to  talk 
about  it  with  Miles.  He  might  live  four  or  five  years 
and  he  might  go  any  minute."  The  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  "I've  been  dependent  on  him,  I'm  afraid.  I  don't 
know  what  I'd  do  without  him." 

"You  must  love  him  very  much,"  said  Miss  Twill,  her 
own  eyes  moist. 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  seemed  to  ask  herself  a  question. 
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"I  don't  really  know,"  she  replied  slowly.  "He  aggravates 
me  sometimes.  His  ways  are  different  from  mine — 
always  have  been.  But  I've  got  used  to  him.  I  guess  that's 
the  trouble.  People  that  have  been  married  as  long  as  we 
have — it's  almost  fifty  years — get  used  to  each  other. 
They  get  to  be  a  part  of  each  other.  Even  when  they 
quarrel  they  do." 

"There  now,"  said  Miss  Twill  quietly,  "you'll  get  your 
eyes  all  red.  He'll  know  something's  the  matter.  There 
now,  Mrs.  Leavenworth."  She  patted  the  older  woman's 
shoulder  gently. 

"I  know."  Mrs.  Leavenworth  mopped  her  eyes.  "Well, 
I've  something  to  ask  you.  Miles  ought  to  lie  down  a 
while  before  he  goes  to  take  that  airplane.  When  I  get 
back  to  the  table  I  shall  say  I  have  a  headache  and  ask 
him  to  take  me  back  to  the  hotel.  What  I  want  you  to 
do  is  to  say  yes,  of  course,  and  you  and  Mr.  Morebrook 
stay  a  little  longer  and  finish  your  coffee.  You  don't 
mind,  do  you?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Miss  Twill.  "I  don't  mind.  Only— no, 
of  course  I  don't  mind."  If  she  could  just  keep  on  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Morebrook  as  a  man  who  had  once  been  of 
high  school  age  and  in  one  of  her  classes  she  could  talk 
to  him.  She  felt  more  courageous  than  usual. 

"It's  a  white  lie,  I  guess,"  mused  Mrs.  Leavenworth. 
"I'd  get  a  headache  from  worrying  if  he  didn't.  And  if  he 
wants  to  go  to  Guatemala  I  want  him  to  get  there  and 
have  something  to  remember.  I'll  feel  lonesome  and 
scared  there — I  always  do  away  from  home — but  if  he's 
seeing  things  and  enjoying  himself  I  won't  mind." 

"It'll  be  all  right."  Miss  Twill  was  beginning  to  feel 
as  though  Mrs.  Leavenworth  herself  had  once  been  a  high 
school  girl  and  in  one  of  her  classes. 
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Miles  greeted  them  cheerfully  when  they  returned. 
He  and  Morebrook  were  talking  about  the  atomic  bomb. 
"It's  just  a  new  way  of  getting  killed,"  Miles  was  saying. 
"Any  way  of  getting  killed  is  bad,  but  I  don't  see  that 
this  one  is  any  worse  than  any  other  way.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  have  a  bayonet  stuck  into  me,  like  it  happened  in 
the  Civil  War.  I  don't  know  as  I'd  mind  an  atomic 
bomb  any  more.  And  each  particular  person  gets  killed 
just  once,  same  as  in  the  old  days." 

"But  don't  you  think  a  hundred  thousand  being  killed 
at  once  is  worse  than  just  one  or  a  few  hundred  getting 
killed?"  demanded  Andrew.  "Doesn't  the  number  make 
a  difference?" 

"If  you're  one  of  those  that  get  killed  it  doesn't," 
insisted  the  old  man.  "It  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
It's  those  that  stay  alive  that  worry.  You're  alive  and 
you're  worrying,  aren't  you?" 

"I'm  worrying,  all  right,"  said  Andrew. 

"My  Lord!"  cried  Mrs.  Leavenworth  as  the  two  men 
rose  and  then  everybody  sat  down  again.  "You've  been 
and  ordered  some  more  drinks." 

Her  husband  looked  at  the  four  little  glasses  of  cognac. 
"They  aren't  what  we  used  to  call  drinks,"  he  half  apolo- 
gized. "They're  brandy.  The  waiter  said  people  here  in 
New  Orleans  always  took  brandy  with  their  coffee." 

"I  guess  you  put  him  up  to  it."  Mrs  Leavenworth 
smiled  wearily.  "Nobody  can  tell  you  much  about 
drinks." 

"Maybe  I  did."  Miles  smiled  back,  but  more  heartily. 
"And  maybe  they  can't.  I  don't  know  the  fancy  names 
but  I  know  what  they  are  made  of.  They  are  made  of 
something  that  makes  you  more  cheerful.  I  want  us  all  to 
be  cheerful  tonight.  We're  going  on  a  long  trip,  we  four. 
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We're  doing  something  that  would  have  got  our  names 
into  the  papers  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  can  remember 
when  a  man  who  was  brave  enough  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile was  considered  a  hero." 

"And  the  first  man  who  ever  rode  a  horse  was  braver 
than  either  of  them,"  added  Andrew.  "He  couldn't  have 
had  the  least  idea  what  the  horse  would  do." 

Miles  chuckled.  "That's  right.  For  all  he  knew  it 
might  have  turned  around  and  bit  his  foot  off.  I've 
known  horses  that  would  have  liked  to,  at  that." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Leavenworth  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing her  headache.  "It's  too  bad  to  break  up  so  early,"  she 
apologized.  "I  think  if  I  got  a  chance  to  lie  down  for  a 
while  I'd  be  all  right.  I  do  want  to  feel  well  on  the  trip." 

Miles  was  all  sympathy,  though  Andrew  could  see  he 
was  disappointed.  He  took  Andrew  aside.  "You  see  how 
it  is,"  he  explained.  "Mrs.  Leavenworth  isn't  in  the  best 
of  health.  She  has  some  kidney  trouble,  the  doctor  says, 
though  he  won't  tell  her  how  serious  it  is.  She  talks  about 
not  liking  to  travel,  but  I'm  not  so  sure.  It  kind  of  takes 
her  mind  off  it.  She  doesn't  like  to  be  ailing,  and  I  can't 
blame  her.  You  know,  young  man,  growing  old  isn't  all 
it's  cracked  up  to  be.  I  used  to  think  I'd  rather  like  it,  not 
scramble  for  money  any  more,  kind  of  letting  go  and 
leaving  the  competition  to  younger  folks.  Like  in  the 
advertisements  they  put  out  to  get  you  to  buy  an  an- 
nuity." He  turned  toward  his  wife.  "We'll  trot  along 
now,  Ma,  if  Mr.  Morebrook  and  Miss  Twill  will  excuse 
us." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Twill  nervously.  "And — and  you 
take  good  care  of  yourself,  Mrs.  Leavenworth." 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  smiled  as  her  husband  turned 
toward  Andrew,  and  then  surprised  Miss  Twill  by 
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slowly  winking  one  eye.  It  was  as  though  she  said,  "We 
can  fool  them,  can't  we — we  women?" 

"I  want  to  pay  for  this,"  Miles  was  saying  to  Andrew. 
"This  was  my  party  and  I  don't  want  you  to  argue  about 
it."  He  noticed  Andrew's  hesitation.  "You  can  take  us  to 
dinner  somewhere  along  the  way — maybe  after  we  get  to 
Guatemala.  We're  going  to  see  a  lot  of  each  other,  I 
hope." 

Andrew  said  he  hoped  so  too.  It  didn't  seem  worth 
while  to  protest.  Miles  called  the  waiter  and  paid  him. 

"See  you  at  the  airport,"  he  said  cheerily  as  he  took 
Mrs.  Leavenworth's  arm. 

Miss  Twill  gazed  after  the  Leavenworths  as  they 
withdrew.  She  was  so  interested  in  them  that  she  almost 
forgot  she  was  about  to  be  left  alone  in  a  public  restau- 
rant with  a  practically  strange  man.  Mr.  Leavenworth, 
she  thought,  didn't  look  any  more  like  a  man  with  a 
fatal  disease  than  Mrs.  Leavenworth  did  like  a  lady  with 
a  bad  headache.  Did  people  ever  look  like  what  they 
actually  were? 
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Miss  Twill  went  on  wondering.  What  was  this  Mr. 
Morebrook  like  inside?  He  had  brown  hair,  thinning  a 
little,  and  brown  eyes,  and  a  little  brown  mustache, 
and  tortoise-shell  glasses.  The  trouble  was  the  mustache 
and  the  glasses,  which  could  be  removed,  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  way  he  looked  as  did  the  hair  and  the  eyes. 
Or  the  nose,  which  was  straight  and  long,  or  the  ears, 
which  stood  out  a  little.  He  was  wiry,  of  medium  height, 
healthily  brown  but  not  quite  the  outdoor  type.  Still, 
these  things  didn't  tell  what  he  was  like.  The  only  thing 
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that  did  that  was  the  nervousness  of  his  gestures  and  a 
slight  tremble  in  his  hands.  This  last  reassured  her  some- 
what. It  was  a  symptom  she  didn't  have,  except  when 
she  was  really  frightened. 

"So  here  we  are,"  said  Andrew,  half  wishing  he  were 
somewhere  else  and  then  wondering  if  he  weren't  really 
glad  to  be  there.  Miss  Twill,  in  the  role  of  prim  school- 
teacher she  seemed  to  prefer  to  play,  was  not  a  lady  one 
would  be  thinking  of  having  a  romance  with  in  New 
Orleans.  On  the  other  hand,  she  did  have  an  individuality 
all  her  own.  It  would  be  interesting  to  figure  her  out.  He 
wondered  what  Helene,  his  recent  wife,  would  think  if 
she  saw  hirn  sitting  here  with  Miss  Twill.  One  of  Helene's 
many  criticisms  of  him  had  been  that  he  always  fell  for 
prettiness — mere  prettiness,  Helene  called  it.  Mere 
prettiness  accompanied  by  stupidity.  Helene  herself  was 
handsome  rather  than  pretty,  and  certainly  she  was  not 
stupid.  Andrew  could  not  classify  Miss  Twill — the  real 
Miss  Twill.  Miss  Twill  seemed  to  be  trying  not  to  be 
pretty,  but  she  was — well,  she  was  Miss  Twill. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Miss  Twill.  "You  know,  Mr.  More- 
brook,  if  anybody  had  told  me  twenty-four  hours  ago 
that  I'd  be  sitting  here  now  with  you,  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  him."  She  blushed.  "I  hope  you  understand  what 
I  mean." 

Andrew  sipped  his  cognac.  "When  you  travel  you 
have  to  expect  things  to  happen  that  you  don't  expect 
to  happen.  That  is  one  reason  for  traveling." 

"Not  with  me."  Miss  Twill  shook  her  head.  "I  plan. 
I  like  to  know  well  ahead  where  I  am  going  to  be  and 
what  I  am  going  to  be  doing." 

"I'm  sorry."  Andrew  smiled  quizzically.  "Shall  I  take 
you  back  to  your  hotel?" 
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"Oh,  no.  I  mean — I  didn't  mean  that.  I  mean  I  was 
surprised." 

"I  don't  believe  you've  ever  been  surprised  very- 
much." 

This  seemed  to  be  a  new  thought  to  Miss  Twill.  She 
turned  it  over.  "Why,  no,  I  haven't!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Things  have  generally  turned  out  the  way  I  thought  they 
would."  She  had  taken  her  cognac,  and  this  and  the  wine 
made  it  easier  for  her  to  talk.  "My  mother  died  when  I 
was  quite  young.  Then  my  brother  married  and  moved 
to  Schenectady.  He's  an  electrical  engineer.  It  seemed 
natural  for  me  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  Father. 
I  was  teaching  school,  you  see,  and  his  sister,  my  Aunt 
Sandra,  came  to  live  with  us  too." 

"So  there  you  were,"  Andrew  put  in,  unconsciously 
repeating  the  phrase  he  had  used  two  or  three  minutes 
earlier,  only  with  a  different  pronoun. 

"It  seemed  the  natural  thing  to  do,"  repeated  Miss 
Twill  with  a  touch  of  dignity. 

Andrew  had  a  reckless  impulse.  "Some  girls  would 
have  gone  off  and  got  married."  He  studied  Miss  Twill's 
face  and  regretted  his  words.  "I'm  sorry — "  he  began. 

Miss  Twill  blushed  more  deeply  than  before.  Then 
she  lifted  her  head  defiantly.  "I  didn't  want  to,"  she 
said.  "I  just  didn't  want  to." 

"I'm  just  the  opposite  of  you,"  Andrew  went  on.  "I've 
been  surprised  all  my  life.  It's  strange,  too,  because 
everybody  has  always  thought  I  needed  to  be  looked 
after  and  have  things  arranged  for  me.  You  spoke  of 
planning.  Well,  I  was  started  out  on  what  you  might  call 
a  seventy-year  plan — cradle  to  grave.  I  was  thought  to 
be  a  delicate  boy."  He  paused  suddenly.  "I  don't  go 
around  telling  people  the  story  of  my  life.  Except — " 
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He  paused  again.  He  was  thinking  of  his  psychiatrist,  to 
whom  he  had  certainly  told  the  story — hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words,  he  supposed,  enough  to  fill  a  shelf 
of  books. 

"People  are  always  telling  me  things,"  said  Miss  Twill 
mildly.  "I  don't  know  why,  unless  it's  because  I'm  a 
teacher." 

"All  right."  Andrew  finished  his  cognac  and  took  up 
Mr.  Leavenworth's  apparently  untouched  glass.  "Have 
some  more  cognac,  Miss  Twill.  There's  Mrs.  Leaven- 
worth's, too.  We  can't  afford  to  let  it  go  to  waste." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Twill  obediently.  She  sipped  a 
little.  "Now  you  can  finish  what  you  started  out  to  say." 

"So  I  made  hardly  any  plans,"  Andrew  resumed. 
"Others  made  plans  for  me.  In  a  way,  it  was  convenient. 
My  father  had  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  he  had  to  go 
into  the  hardware  business  instead.  He  never  did  like 
hardware.  Still,  he  made  some  money  selling  it,  first  re- 
tail, then  wholesale.  So  nothing  would  suit  him  but 
to  have  me  be  a  lawyer.  It  never  occurred  to  him  or  any- 
body to  ask  whether  I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  It  never 
even  occurred  to  me.  So  I  went  to  the  right  preparatory 
school  and  then  I  went  to  Yale." 

"It  must  have  been  nice  at  Yale,"  mused  Miss  Twill. 
"The  old  elms  and  everything." 

"It  was  cold,"  said  Andrew.  "It  couldn't  have  been 
cold  all  the  time.  In  fact,  I'm  sure  it  was  too  hot  some- 
times early  in  the  fall  and  late  in  the  spring.  But  what  I 
remember  is  it  was  too  cold." 

"Didn't  you  have  any  fun?  I  thought  college  boys  had 
fun." 

"Why,  yes,  I  suppose  I  did.  I  had  friends.  I  got  into 
societies — not  the  very  best,  but  good  enough.  I  knew 
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some  girls.  I  did  a  little  drinking — mostly  beer — and 
thought  myself  quite  a  man  about  town.  But  between 
times  I  felt  cold.  Then  I  went  to  Harvard  Law,  because 
my  father  thought  I  should  have  variety  and  be  broad- 
minded." 

"Was  that  cold  too?"  asked  Miss  Twill,  coloring  a 
little  at  her  own  temerity  in  asking  such  questions  of 
this  stranger. 

"It  was  all  so  damned  logical,"  said  Andrew.  "Excuse 
me,  but  I  can't  think  of  any  other  adjective.  It  was  so 
logical  that — well,  it  scared  me.  So  then  I  was  a  lawyer. 
Father  got  me  into  a  New  York  firm  because  he  thought 
I  needed  still  more  variety.  Then  mother  took  over.  She 
got  me  Helene." 

"Helene?" 

"My  former  wife.  I  don't  mean  she  told  me  to  marry 
Helene.  She  just  saw  to  it  that  I  saw  Helene  a  lot  and 
under  pleasant  circumstances.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
marrying  Helene  was  my  own  idea — and  of  course 
Helene's,  too.  We  were  very  sophisticated,  and  very 
innocent." 

"I  see,"  commented  Miss  Twill.  "High  school  boys 
and  girls  are  often  like  that  too." 

"So  you  see,"  Andrew  resumed.  "You  planned  your 
life  and  got  about  what  you  wanted." 

"Did  I?"  Miss  Twill  bit  her  lip.  She  hadn't  meant  to 
speak. 

"Yes,  I  think  you  did.  You're  well  adjusted.  You've 
had  hundreds  of  children.  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
But  I  had  my  life  planned  for  me  and  I  didn't  get  what 
I  wanted.  And  then  I  was  suddenly  scared.  I  didn't  know 
what  I  wanted.  I  thought  maybe  I'd  never  find  out." 
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"But  a  lawyer  can  do  good.  He  can  help  innocent 
people." 

Andrew  smiled.  "I  wasn't  that  sort  of  lawyer.  I 
couldn't  be.  My  firm  didn't  go  into  court  often.  We  did 
our  best  to  keep  our  clients  out  of  court.  I  looked  things 
up  in  books.  Once  or  twice  I  thought  it  would  be  fun 
to  go  to  a  small  town  and  set  up  in  general  practice. 
Maybe  I  could  have  helped  an  occasional  widow  or 
orphan.  Or  maybe  somebody  would  have  been  charged 
with  breaking  into  the  bank  when  he  hadn't  really  done 
it,  and  I  could  have  got  him  off.  But  Helene  didn't  want 
to  live  in  a  small  town.  And  she  didn't  care  to  live  on  a 
small  income.  I  didn't  blame  her.  She  was  used  to  being 
waited  on." 

"So  you  were — divorced?" 

"Yes.  In  a  friendly  way.  It  seemed  I  had  been  mentally 
cruel  to  Helene." 

Miss  Twill  was  immediately  sympathetic.  "I'm  so 
sorry.  Perhaps — perhaps  you  really  loved  Helene  and 
didn't  know  it." 

Andrew  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  liked  her  well  enough, 
but  I  didn't  love  her.  I  didn't  miss  her  much.  But  I  had  to 
get  a  new  set  of  habits.  And  then  I  was  frightened." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  said  Miss  Twill,  "I  wouldn't  have 
thought  it,  to  look  at  you."  She  had  finished  Mrs.  Leaven- 
worth's brandy.  "Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  thought? 
I  thought  you  were  very  self-assured.  I  didn't  realize 
you  needed  any  help  or  sympathy."  Again  she  flushed. 
"Not  that  you  do,  from  me,"  she  added  hastily. 

Andrew  reflected  a  moment.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said. 
"You  seem  stable  and  secure.  It  does  me  good  to  talk  to 
people  who  are  stable  and  secure.  But  I  mustn't  rely  on 
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them.  I've  been  warned  against  that.  I  have  to  rely  on 
myself.  I  have  to  figure  things  out.  That's  why  I'm  going 
on  this  trip.  It's  part  of  my  convalescence.  The  theory  is 
that  when  this  is  over  I'll  face  each  new  morning  with 
a  glad  cry,  instead  of  holding  my  head  in  a  sort  of 
psychic  hangover  and  saying,  fOh  my,  oh  my!'" 

"And  then  you'll  go  back  and  be  a  lawyer  again?" 

"That's  what  I'm  supposed  to  do.  But  not  with  a  glad 
cry.  I  think  maybe  I  should  have  been  a  carpenter.  I'm 
miscast  as  an  intellectual.  No,  that's  wrong  too.  Lawyers 
aren't  any  more  intellectual  than  carpenters.  What  I 
mean  is,  I  should  have  been  intellectual  with  my  hands. 
Something's  wrong,  anyhow."  Andrew  leaned  forward. 
"Something's  wrong  with  the  world,  Miss  Twill.  Perhaps 
it's  clever  of  me  to  know  it  and  break  down  over  it. 
We're  animals,  Miss  Twill,  and  we  spend  all  our  lives 
trying  not  to  behave  like  animals." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Twill  slowly,  "  I  never  thought  of  it 
that  way." 

"Of  course  you  haven't.  Being  you,  you  wouldn't. 
You've  never  been  tempted  to  behave  like  an  animal." 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Twill.  "No,  I  suppose  not.  I  don't 
know.  I  suppose  not.  I've  got  on  quite  well,  the  way 
things  were." 

"I  can  see  you  have.  I  wouldn't  want  to  upset  you, 
even  if  I  could.  And  I  don't  believe  I  could." 

"No,  you  couldn't,"  said  Miss  Twill  firmly.  She 
seemed  to  Andrew  to  be  retiring  to  her  stability  and 
security  as  to  a  prepared  line  of  retreat. 

"But,"  Andrew  went  on,  "we're  both  going  to  be  in 

the  same  airplane,  along  with  some  other  people  different 

from  each  of  us — people  like  the  Leavenworths.  We're 

all  going  to  Guatemala  in  a  few  hours,  instead  of  taking 
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days — or,  as  it  used  to  be,  weeks — to  go  by  sea.  We'll  be  a 
little  world,  up  there  in  the  air  over  the  Caribbean.  But 
we'll  be  the  same  old  samples  of  human  nature,  with  no 
difference  except  that  we're  being  pushed  along  faster, 
and  that  we're  more  confused  and  uncertain  than  our 
ancestors  were.  When  they  went  to  Guatemala  they  had 
a  long  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  We  don't.  We  just  go 
there.  We  land  with  a  bump.  We  land  everywhere  with 
a  bump.  And  everywhere  it's  strange.  It's  strange  at 
home  and  it's  strange  abroad." 

"I  don't  find  it  so,"  said  Miss  Twill. 

"No,  you  wouldn't."  Andrew  leaned  forward.  "But 
you  ought  to.  I've  had  too  many  bad  landings.  You 
haven't  had  enough.  You're  not  really  living  in  what 
they  call  the  age  of  flight.  You're  living  in  the  age  of 
security.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  It  isn't  just  an  acci- 
dent that  we  are  able  to  fly  just  at  the  time  that  mankind 
feels  the  urge  to  fly  from  something." 

"You  were  talking  a  while  back,"  put  in  Miss  Twill, 
"of  pioneers  in  the  old  days  who  went  pioneering  just 
because  they  were  afraid  to  stay  at  home.  The  airplane 
just  makes  it  faster." 

"That's  right."  Andrew  did  not  seem  taken  aback  by 
this  small  inconsistency.  "Faster  and  emptier.  We  don't 
like  to  stay  where  we  are.  We  don't  like  to  be  where  we 
get  to.  And  we  don't  really  care  for  the  process  of  flying 
from  one  to  the  other." 

"I  do,"  said  Miss  Twill  with  unaccustomed  stubborn- 
ness. "I  like  all  those  things." 

Andrew  stared  at  her  silently.  Then  he  looked  at  his 

wrist  watch.  It  was  a  nice  gesture,  he  thought,  looking 

at  a  wrist  watch.  You  shot  your  sleeve  smartly  back,  you 

frowned  a  little  like  a  scientist  gazing  at  a  new  disease 
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organism  under  a  microscope,  you  looked  up  trium- 
phantly; you  had  diagnosed  time,  you  knew  what  ailed 
humanity.  Time  ailed  it — time  and  space. 

"It's  getting  on  toward  ten,"  he  said.  "Maybe  we'd 
better  be  going.  You'll  want  to  pick  up  your  luggage, 
no  doubt." 

"Oh,  yes,"  agreed  Miss  Twill.  "I  suppose  so." 

The  waiter,  who  had  been  lavishly  tipped  by  Mr. 
Leavenworth,  was  so  attentive  when  they  rose  that 
Andrew  tipped  him  again.  He  was  always  overtipping 
waiters. 

Miss  Twill,  leading  the  way,  stopped  abruptly. 
"There's  that  young  couple  who  were  on  the  bus,"  she 
whispered.  "I  wonder  if  we  ought  to  speak  to  them.  I 
think  they're  on  their  honeymoon." 

Andrew  nodded.  "They're  on  their  honeymoon  if  any 
two  people  ever  were."  They  had  indeed  caught  sight 
of  the  Wright  Crawfords  who  were  seated  at  their 
favorite  table  between  the  two  mirrors,  just  as  Agnes 
Crawford  had  planned  it.  The  blond  head  and  the  dark 
head  leaned  toward  each  other. 

"Things  haven't  really  changed,  have  they,  Spark?" 
she  was  saying.  She  was  pleading;  not  with  him  so  much 
as  with  time  and  fate.  "Things  haven't  changed.  We 
have  lost  what  we  had  here  so  long  ago.  We  have  lost 
those  years  when  we  were  apart.  But  we  are  here  again — 
the  two  of  us.  We  can  get  it  all  back." 

"We  are  here  all  right."  Wright  Crawford  gazed  into 
his  wife's  gray  eyes  and  then  looked  away.  "We  are  here 
and  the  others  aren't." 

"What  others?" 

"I  didn't  mean  the  ones  that  got  killed.  I  mean  the 
whole  gang — the  feeling  of  it — everybody  so  young  and 
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living  so  hard — afraid  and  hoping  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  all  gone  now,  I  don't  believe  anybody  hopes  for  any- 
thing the  way  we  did,  even  when  we  were  almost  sure 
we  were  going  to  get  killed  before  any  hope  could  come 
true.  And  now  there  are  the  two  of  us,  just  as  you  said. 
We  are  the  last  survivors,  maybe." 

"You're  happy,  aren't  you?"  There  was  desperation 
in  Agnes's  eyes. 

"Sure,  I'm  happy.  Don't  I  look  happy?"  He  grinned 
broadly. 

"But  something's  gone.  You're  still  wanting  some- 
thing you  think  you'll  never  have."  Little  frowning 
wrinkles  came  into  her  forehead. 

"Well—"  He  hunted  for  words.  "Well,  I  thought 
back  in  those  old  days  I'd  some  time  have  you  in  peace, 
and  no  more  combat  flying — and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And 
after  the  war,  during  all  those  years  I  began  to  think 
that  if  I  could  find  you  again,  everything  would  be  all 
right.  Well,  everything  is  all  right  between  you  and  me. 
I  am  happy  about  that,  but  some  of  the  rest  of  it  is  gone. 
A  lot  of  young  people  doing  things  all  together.  Not 
trying  to  get  rich,  just  doing  something  that  we  thought 
was  good  and  that  had  to  be  done.  And  what's  to  be  done 
now?  Where  can  I  find  any  good  thing  to  do,  and  how 
can  I  be  sure  that  the  thing  I  did  then  and  thought  so 
brave  and  noble,  was  good?  How  do  I  know  I  wasn't 
a  bloody  murderer?" 

"Spark,  dear."  She  reached  out  her  hand  toward  his. 
"I  know  what  you  are.  I  know  you  are  my  shining 
knight  in  armor."  He  made  a  distressed  gesture. 

At  that  moment  both  looked  up  suddenly  to  see  An- 
drew and  Miss  Twill  hesitating  by  their  table.  For  a 
long  instant  no  one  spoke.  The  Crawfords  had  kept  to 
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themselves  during  the  sight-seeing  tour.  But  Andrew, 
though  not  much  affected  by  what  he  had  had  to  drink, 
felt  more  confident  than  he  had  during  the  afternoon. 
His  good  will,  somehow  strengthened  by  his  talk  with 
the  Leavenworths  and  Miss  Twill,  flowed  out  toward 
them. 

"So  we  all  come  to  the  same  place  again,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  assented  Crawford,  smiling.  "It's  the  natural 
place  to  come  to  if  you've  read  the  books." 

Agnes  turned  from  Andrew  to  Miss  Twill.  "We  came 
here  before — Mr.  Crawford — my  husband — and  I  dur- 
ing the  war.  We  were  stationed  here." 

"Old  times."  Andrew  sighed.  He  hadn't  been  much 
of  anywhere  during  the  war.  "I  see."  There  was  another 
silence.  "My  name's  Morebrook,"  he  added. 

"And  I  take  it  this  is  Mrs.  Morebrook,"  said  Craw- 
ford. 

Miss  Twill  blushed  deeply.  "Oh,  no,"  she  said  faintly. 
"We  just  happened — " 

Andrew  hastily  intervened.  "We  were  both  here  as 
guests  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavenworth.  You  may  have 
noticed  them  on  the  bus.  They  had  to  leave  early.  Miss 
Twill  was  kind  enough  to  stay  a  little  longer.  We're  all 
going  to  Guatemala  tonight  on  the  plane." 

"An  elderly  couple,"  Miss  Twill  explained,  as  though 
this  somehow  justified  her  being  here  with  Morebrook. 

"You  are!"  cried  Agnes.  "Why,  so  are  we — Spark — 
I  mean  Mr.  Crawford  and  I.  That's  what  I  call  a  co- 
incidence." 

Spark  Crawford  laughed.  "Somebody  has  to  go  to 
Guatemala,  or  they  couldn't  afford  to  run  planes  down 
there." 

"And  somebody,"  said  Andrew,  "has  to  eat  at  this 
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restaurant  or  they  couldn't  afford  to  keep  it  open." 

"I  don't  care."  Agnes  appealed  to  Miss  Twill.  "It  is 
a  coincidence,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  Miss  Twill  promptly  agreed.  "It  certainly 
is."  ,       ..        ,._: 

There  was  another  silence.  -    ; 

"Well,  we'll  see  you  on  the  plane,"  said  Andrew. 

Agnes  was  still  looking  at  Miss  Twill.  She  seemed  to 
be  drawn  to  her.  "I  hope  we  shall,"  she  said. 

Miss  Twill  had  a  sudden  tender  feeling  for  this  young 
bride  who  somehow  did  not  seem  as  happy  as  a  bride 
ought  to  be.  But  she  could  not  put  it  into  words.  "Oh, 
yes,"  she  answered. 

Looking  back  as  he  and  Miss  Twill  passed  on,  Andrew 
could  see  the  blond  head  and  the  head  of  burnished  black 
leaning  toward  each  other  again. 

Miss  Twill  said  nothing  until  they  were  in  the  street, 
the  old,  narrow  street,  with  the  old  buildings  on  it,  in 
the  old,  old  city,  and,  though  dimmed  by  the  city  lights, 
the  starlit  sky. 

"They're  so  young,"  she  said. 

"They'll  get  over  it,"  Andrew  replied,  almost  brutally. 

To  this  Miss  Twill  said  nothing.  At  her  request  they 
walked  the  short  distance  to  her  hotel.  Once  he  touched 
her  arm  when  she  did  not  seem  to  see  an  approaching 
car  at  a  crossing,  but  mostly  they  walked  a  decorous 
distance  apart.  Andrew  was  thinking,  this  hasn't  been 
an  ordeal;  we've  had  a  good  time;  I'm  not  going  to  like 
being  alone  with  myself  between  now  and  plane  time. 

At  the  hotel  entrance  Miss  Twill  turned.  "Thank 
you,"  she  said  simply.  And  then,  on  an  impulse,  she 
added,  "You  know,  there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of, 
really." 
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IX 

An  airplane  is  a  machine,  and  thus  inanimate.  It 
responds  only  to  forces:  forces  generated  in  explosions 
in  its  multiple  engines;  forces  produced  by  air  flow  over 
its  surfaces;  the  force  of  gravity  which  the  other  forces 
only  momentarily  overcome.  But  an  airplane  sitting  on 
an  airfield  outside  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  near  the 
bend  of  a  river  shining  in  the  starlight,  an  airplane 
groomed  for  flight,  an  airplane  waiting  for  its  passengers, 
might  seem  to  have  a  personality. 

It  might  seem  to  have  an  imperative  quality.  It  might 
seem  to  send  its  messengers  into  hotels  and  order  a  few 
persons  here  and  a  few  persons  there  to  leave  and  come 
to  it.  It  might  likewise  summon  a  pilot,  a  copilot,  a 
navigator,  and  a  hostess.  It  is  a  machine  that  waits,  but 
it  is  a  machine  that  cannot  be  disappointed. 

It  is  a  machine  without  consciousness  and  without 
conscience.  With  equal  indifference  it  will  hit  a  moun- 
tain, plunge  into  the  sea,  or  come  safely  to  rest  with 
scarcely  a  tremor  of  its  mighty  frame. 

But  it  has  an  urge  to  go,  a  built-in  urge,  along  with 
its  numerous  devices  for  moving,  balancing,  holding  to 
its  course,  and  giving  information.  With  a  little  wind 
stirring,  as  there  was  on  this  Thursday  night  in  New 
Orleans,  it  may  sing  an  almost  inaudible  song  of  de- 
parture, long  before  its  engines  begin  to  roar. 

An  airplane  waited  on  a  field  outside  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  It  had  been  fueled  and  serviced.  And  it 
reached  out  and  drew  to  it  those  it  required  for  its 
journey:  those  who  were  to  go  as  part  of  the  day's  work, 
and  those  who  were  to  go  in  hope,  and  those  who  were 
to  go  in  fear. 
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Andrew  did  not  ride  out  to  the  airport  with  Miss 
Twill,  but  he  did  ride  out  with  a  young  ex-Marine  he 
later  learned  was  named  Paul  Jenniko;  with  a  handsome 
blonde  lady  whom  he  later  learned  was  named  Jimmy 
Mae  Tilton;  with  a  middle-aged  business  man,  inclined 
toward  baldness,  subsequently  identified  as  Wilbur  Ladd 
of  Chicago;  and  with  a  slim,  tense,  dark-haired,  dark- 
complexioned  man  in  his  early  thirties,  an  ex-journalist 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  State  Department, 
whose  name  was  Samuel  Breitstein. 

It  was  Paul  Jenniko  who  furnished  the  entertainment 
on  the  way  out.  After  leaving  Miss  Twill  he  had  drunk 
a  little  more;  not  much,  as  he  looked  at  it,  but  enough, 
as  he  said  to  himself,  to  keep  him  floating.  He  was  look- 
ing, as  he  thought,  for  a  woman,  but  he  did  not  know 
quite  why.  As  he  had  told  the  bartender,  he  had  had 
a  woman  in  Kansas  City  the  night  before.  His  motives, 
as  he  considered  them,  were  relatively  pure.  Now,  take 
this  lady  he  had  walked  to  the  restaurant  with.  Nobody 
would  ever  think  of  using  a  rough  word  with  that 
lady — nobody  but  a  natural-born  bastard,  that  is.  She 
was  the  sort  of  lady  one  would  have  liked  to  have  for  a 
mother,  only  one  hadn't  had  that  much  luck.  She  was 
the  sort  of  lady  who  would  have  defended  a  boy  against 
his  father.  She  would  have  been  fond  of  a  boy  and 
wanted  him  to  make  something  of  himself. 

What  he  wanted  was  somebody  who  was  like  this 
Miss  Twill,  if  that  was  her  name,  in  some  ways,  and 
different  from  her  in  some  other  ways.  You  couldn't 
talk  to  Miss  Twill  in  your  natural  language.  You  had 
to  think  things  out  first,  and  that  cramped  your  style. 
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He  wanted  a  woman  who  had  seen  the  world  and  knew 
all  the  answers.  He  didn't  wish — or  thought  he  didn't — 
to  go  to  bed  with  her.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  her  as  you 
would  to  a  man,  only  get  the  kind  of  understanding 
you  couldn't  get  from  a  man.  Miss  Twill  would  under- 
stand as  far  as  you  could  go  with  her,  but  you  couldn't 
tell  her  the  whole  story. 

Paul  couldn't  see  his  fellow  passengers  very  well  in 
the  dark,  but  he  talked  to  them  just  the  same.  They 
could  all  have  a  drink  out  of  his  bottle  if  they  wanted 
to.  He  believed  in  sharing  things;  he  had  been  in  the 
Marines  and  that  was  how  you  got  along. 

"You  don't  like  me,  do  you?"  he  said  to  Jimmy  Mae 
Tilton,  who  was  sitting  in  front  of  him. 

"Not  tonight,"  said  Jimmy  Mae.  "I  might  like  you 
sober.  I  wouldn't  know." 

"If  you  were  a  man  I  would  bust  you,"  replied  Paul, 
"but  I  was  brought  up  not  to  hit  a  lady  unless  she 
hit  me  first.  Also,  I  am  good-natured." 

The  bus  driver  turned  in  his  seat,  without  slacken- 
ing speed.  "There  is  a  lady  in  this  car,"  he  observed 
coldly.  "If  I  have  to  stop  and  come  back  there  you  will 
be  good-natured  for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

"There,  now!"  Paul  turned  to  Andrew,  in  the  seat 
beside  him.  "I  said  that  I  was  and  he  says  he  is  going 
to  make  me.  It's  him  that's  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel, 
not  me." 

Andrew's  nerves  were  already  on  edge.  He  had  not 
had  another  drink  after  parting  with  Miss  Twill,  and 
he  had  been  wondering  how  long  a  land  airplane  would 
float  if  it  came  down  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  "You're 
all  right,"  he  said  soothingly.  "Everything's  all  right. 
Everybody's  all  right.  The  driver  has  to  keep  his  at- 
tention on  his  driving." 
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Paul  agreed  at  once.  "Sure,  he  has.  He  ought  not  to 
be  bothering  the  passengers  the  way  he  is.  Well,  I'll  let 
him  alone.  I  don't  want  to  fight  anybody.  I've  had 
enough  fighting." 

With  this  he  began  to  tell  the  story  of  some  of  his 
experiences  with  the  Marines,  though  he  did  not  at  this 
time  mention  George  Billman. 

"I  should  say  you  had  had  enough  fighting,"  Andrew 
commented.  He  had  been  trying  to  imagine  himself 
where  this  boy  had  been.  He  couldn't.  In  his  own  boy- 
hood he  had  often  imagined  himself  a  hero — rescuing 
someone  from  drowning  or  from  a  burning  house,  or 
coming  home  from  a  war  with  only  one  arm.  He  knew 
better  now.  A  man  who  could  sit  in  a  hotel  room  with 
room  service  available  at  any  moment,  and  be  afraid, 
wouldn't  become  a  hero  if  he  was  crawling  round  in 
the  mud  with  people  trying  to  kill  him.  This  young  man 
might  be  drunk,  but  maybe  he  had  a  right  to  be  drunk. 
He  reached  over  quietly  and  removed  the  bottle  from 
Paul's  left-hand  outside  pocket.  "We'll  save  this  for 
you,"  he  explained.  "You  might  need  it  on  the  plane." 

The  man  at  Andrew's  left  spoke  up  in  the  darkness. 
"Damned  nuisance,"  he  growled,  half  to  himself.  "I'm 
the  last  man  to  come  out  against  drinking.  Like  a  drink 
myself  at  the  proper  time.  But  people  who  can't  handle 
it  ought  not  to  touch  it."  He  sighed  heavily — a  flat 
sigh.  "I  was  in  the  last  war  myself.  Got  into  the  line 
a  week  before  Armistice  Day,  but  I  saw  plenty.  That 
was  some  week.  Had  two  sons  in  this  war."  He  seemed 
to  be  peering  at  Paul  in  the  darkness,  as  though  he  might 
recognize  him.  "Poor  kid,"  he  ended  softly.  "Can't 
blame  him  too  much." 

Jimmy  Mae  Tilton,  too,  looked  at  Paul  over  her 
shoulder.  "You  just  sober  up  a  little,"  she  advised.  "You 
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just  sober  up  and  mama  won't  scold  you  any  more." 

"You're  a  nice  lady,"  said  Paul.  "I'd  like  to  see  more 
of  you." 

Jimmy  Mae  laughed.  "Take  a  good  look  if  you  do." 

"You're  funny,"  observed  Paul.  "I  like  'em  funny." 
He  sat  chuckling  to  himself  and  not  saying  much. 

Samuel  Breitstein,  sitting  next  to  Jimmy  Mae,  asked 
her  a  respectful  question.  Was  she  going  far,  he  wanted 
to  know.  He  really  did  seem  to  want  to  know.  He  had 
a  rather  high,  eager-sounding  voice. 

"Balboa,"  answered  Jimmy  Mae.  "That's  all  the 
buckety-bucketying  around  I  care  for  right  now." 

"Got  a  job  there?" 

"Guess  again.  A  husband." 

"Working  in  the  Zone,  I  take  it." 

"That's  right.  What's  your  racket?" 

Breitstein  coughed.  "Inter-American.  Whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  It's  had  a  number  of  names.  You  know 
what's  wrong  with  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America?" 

"I  didn't  know  anything  was." 

"We've  been  so  damned  superior  all  these  years — 
that's  what's  the  matter.  We  stopped  kicking  them 
around  in  F.  D.'s  time — that's  one  good  thing  he  did, 
along  with  a  lot  of  others.  But  we  didn't  stop  treating 
them  as  though  they  were  half-witted.  Big  brother 
stuff.  Patting  them  on  the  back." 

Wilbur  Ladd  leaned  forward.  "What's  the  matter 
with  that?  I  like  them.  I  do  business  with  them.  I'm 
putting  some  money  into  coffee  in  Guatemala,  though 
I  don't  know  as  this  new  government  will  let  me  earn 
anything  on  it.  There's  some  fine  openings  down  there. 
Give  me  a  few  years  and  I  will  clean  up,  in  a  perfectly 
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square  way,  too,  helping  them  along  while  I  help  my- 
self." 

Breitstein  snorted. 

Ladd  went  on.  "I  didn't  mean  that.  We  give  as  much 
as  we  take,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  They  need  American 
capital  down  there."  He  caught  his  breath.  "But,  say, 
you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  think  they're  our  equals? 
Maybe  some  of  the  pure  bloods  are,  but  the  natives — 
the  Mayas — they're  a  sweet  people — a  really  sweet  people 
— but  they  will  never  turn  out  goods  the  way  we 
Americans  do.  That's  how  it  is  all  over  Latin  America. 
They  just  haven't  got  it  in  them.  They're  too  damned 
lazy.  They're  full  of  romantic  notions.  They're  a  hun- 
dred years  behind  the  times.  They  will  never  catch  up." 

"Catch  up  with  what?"  Breitstein's  voice  rose.  "The 
atom  bomb,  maybe?" 

"Oh,  Lord!"  Ladd  was  half  humorously  taken  aback. 
"Somebody  always  has  to  ring  that  in.  Just  as  we  all 
get  comfortable,  somebody  starts  talking  about  the 
atom  bomb,  or  maybe  it's  Russia." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  start  up  an  argument."  Breitstein 
spoke  more  softly  this  time.  "I  just  think  they  may  not 
want  the  same  things  we  do.  Maybe  they  want  things 
that  are  worth  more  to  them  than  anything  we  can 
give  them.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  we  Americans 
might  have  some  catching  up  to  do?" 

Ladd  stared  open-mouthed. 

"It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,"  broke  in  Jimmy 
Mae  solemnly. 

"It  had  better."  Ladd  relaxed  and  chuckled.  "We  got 

all  kinds."  He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  went 

on.  "I  grew  up  in  Ohio  with  a  boy  who  was  always 

asking  questions  like  that.  We  went  to  Ohio  State  to- 
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gether.  We've  been  good  friends,  though  he  was  all  for 
studying  and  I  was  all  for  having  a  good  time  while  I 
could.  He  went  to  Harvard  after  he  left  Ohio  State. 
Then  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied  some  more.  He's 
got  a  string  of  degrees  as  long  as  your  arm.  He's  what 
they  call  an  archeologist.  He's  written  books,  though 
I  can't  read  them.  But  I  like  to  hear  him  talk.  He  knows 
these  Mayas,  inside  and  out,  ancient  and  modern.  He 
can  talk  their  lingo,  even.  He's  down  in  Yucatan  now, 
digging  up  pyramids,  like  they  used  to  make  before 
the  white  man  came.  Fact  is — and  that's  why  I  thought 
about  him — we're  picking  him  up  at  Merida.  He's  going 
along  to  Guatemala  with  me,  partly  on  business  like  my- 
self, partly  so  we  can  hell  around  together.  Queer  chap, 
in  a  way.  Never  married." 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  Breitstein. 

"John  Mosley  Willis." 

Breitstein  drew  in  his  breath  sharply.  "I  don't  know 
anyone  I'd  rather  meet.  I've  read  everything  he  ever 
wrote.  I've  got  his  book  on  the  Mayan  corn  ceremonies  in 
my  suitcase  right  now.  You  see,  I've  had  to  understand 
these  people,  and  you  can't  really  understand  people  if 
you  don't  know  what's  behind  them."  He  seemed  more 
eager  than  a  man  with  merely  a  job  to  do.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  kind  of  hunger.  Hunger  for  what?  Andrew 
wondered,  yet  in  a  way  he  knew. 

"I'll  introduce  you,"  said  Ladd  good-naturedly.  "I  can 
see  you  and  he'll  get  on  together."  There  was  another 
pause.  Paul  Jenniko  breathed  heavily,  apparently  asleep. 
Ladd  addressed  Breitstein  again.  "Been  with  the  State 
Department  long?" 

"All  during  the  war."  Breitstein's  voice  was  almost 
apologetic.  "I  tried  to  get  into  uniform.  I  had  my  reasons, 
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all  right.  But  they  wouldn't  take  me.  Some  sort  of  sound 
in  the  chest  the  doctors  didn't  like.  So  I  did  the  next  best 
thing." 

Ladd  nodded.  "Funny  thing  about  war.  You  don't 
like  being  in  one,  but  when  everybody  else  is  in  you  don't 
like  being  out.  I  know  my  two  boys  wouldn't  have  been 
satisfied  if  they  hadn't  been  in.  Well,  they  had  their 
way."  He  lapsed  into  a  heavy  silence. 

Andrew  sensed  a  trouble  in  this  silence,  and  another 
trouble  in  the  way  Breitstein  sat,  bolt  upright,  staring 
out  of  the  car  window  into  the  darkness.  Paul  Jenniko 
had  some  sort  of  trouble,  too,  from  the  way  he  talked 
and  the  way  he  had  to  drink.  Trouble  was  a  part  of  the 
baggage  most  people  took  along  on  pleasure  trips — ex- 
cess baggage  that  had  to  be  paid  for,  but  not  in  money. 

"My  wife  didn't  want  them  to  go,"  said  Ladd  sud- 
denly. "I  could  have  got  them  safe  jobs  at  home.  I  had 
pull  enough.  But  I  knew  they  wouldn't  have  it  that 
way.  And  I  didn't  want  it  that  way,  either.  I  wouldn't 
swap  my  one  week  on  the  old  Western  Front  for  any- 
thing I've  done  since." 

An  airplane  passed  low  overhead,  its  landing  lights 
on,  its  motors  purring  softly.  It  seemed  as  competent  and 
confident  as  a  bird.  Then  the  lights  of  the  airport 
showed,  and  as  they  turned  in  toward  the  field  Andrew 
saw  the  newly  arrived  plane  at  the  end  of  the  runway, 
taxiing  slowly  in.  It  was  a  large  four-engined  craft.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  the  empty  air  could  have  sup- 
ported it. 
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xi 

Andrew  had  to  wake  Paul  Jenniko.  It  seemed  that 
this  young  man  had  in  some  way  become  his  responsi- 
bility. He  didn't  mind.  It  took  his  thoughts  off  other 
matters. 

"The  trouble  with  me  is,"  Paul  Jenniko  protested,  "I 
need  a  drink."  He  could  walk  but  was  not  sure  of  his 
balance.  "You  know,"  he  went  on,  "there's  something 
wrong  with  the  land  they  build  airports  on.  You  look 
at  it  from  the  air  sometimes — it  tips  every  which  way. 
Look  at  La  Guardia  Field.  It's  sinking,  that's  what  it's 
doing.  One  of  these  days  it  will  all  be  under  water.  Then 
what  do  you  suppose  will  happen  to  those  land  planes 
coming  in  there?  They'll  get  wet,  that's  what  will  hap- 
pen." 

Andrew  took  Paul's  arm.  "Look,"  he  said,  "you  can 
drink  yourself  into  the  middle  of  next  summer  for  all  I 
care.  But  if  you  want  to  take  that  plane  you've  got  to  be 
at  least  one-quarter  sober.  They  can  keep  you  off  if  you 
aren't.  You  come  with  me  and  get  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"Coffee  is  bad  for  the  stomach."  Paul  hiccoughed.  "I 
had  a  friend  who  had  stomach  ulcers.  He  at — attributed 
it  to  coffee."  But  he  let  himself  be  led  over  to  the  counter 
and,  after  insisting  loudly  on  having  beer,  drank  his 
coffee. 

Andrew  helped  him  with  the  luggage  weighing  and 
some  other  formalities  and  then  sat  him  down  on  a 
bench.  What  Andrew  now  wished  to  do  was  to  find  Miss 
Twill  and  the  Leavenworths,  in  that  order.  He  thought 
of  them  as  old  friends.  The  fact  that  they  were  going  on 
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this  plane  helped  him  to  preserve  his  nonchalance — what 
there  was  of  it. 


Paul  Jenniko  watched  Andrew  walk  down  the  long 
shed,  with  its  confusion  of  lights  and  people.  A  good  guy, 
he  thought.  Stuffy,  but  a  good  guy.  Means  well.  But 
what  he  wanted,  he  again  realized,  was  a  woman.  Maybe 
not  in  the  way  that  sounded,  but  a  woman  to  talk  to. 

When  he  was  sure  that  Morebrook  could  no  longer 
see  him  he  rose  and  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  coffee  had  helped  him  and  he  felt  steadier.  After  a 
while  he  saw  what  he  was  looking  for,  and  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"So  you're  back  again,"  said  Jimmy  Mae  coolly. 
"What's  yours?" 

Paul  told  her.  He  was  studying  her  carefully.  Her  hair 
was  artificially  blond.  Her  face  was  what  he  considered  a 
good  paint  job.  "Didn't  I  see  you  the  other  night  in 
Kansas  City?"  he  inquired. 

Jimmy  Mae's  eyes  lit  up,  half  with  anger,  half  with 
amusement.  "You  did  not.  Nor  in  any  place  like  it."  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Listen,  young  man.  You'd 
better  memorize  what  I'm  going  to  say.  You  did  not  see 
me  there  nor  in  any  similar  place.  I  am  not  in  that  busi- 
ness and  never  have  been.  I  am  married  to  a  man  in 
Balboa  named  Tilton,  who  could  break  you  in  two  with 
one  hand." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Paul  apologized.  "I  guess  you  can't  tell 
by  appearances." 

Jimmy  Mae  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed.  "I 
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ought  to  lam  you  one  for  that.  But  somehow  I  can't. 
And  maybe  there  is  some  resemblance.  Maybe  I  know- 
all  the  answers  without  having  to  learn  them  the  hard 
way,  like  those  ladies  you're  thinking  of  did."  She  patted 
his  arm.  "You're  not  a  bad  boy,  really.  I  couldn't  be 
rough  with  anybody  who's  been  where  you  have  been. 
They  took  them  too  young,  that  was  the  trouble.  They 
were  too  young." 

"I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was,"  said  Paul.  "I've  been 
places." 

"What's  troubling  you?"  asked  Jimmy  Mae,  almost 
tenderly.  "You  can  tell  Mama." 

So  Paul  told  her. 

"Look,  kid,"  she  said  softly.  "You  did  all  right.  George 
wouldn't  have  wanted  you  to  get  killed.  It's  all  in  your 
mind." 

He  sat  staring.  "They  got  wonderful  doctors  nowa- 
days," he  muttered.  "They  can  put  a  man  together  like 
he  was  a  machine.  They  can  fix  his  face  up  when  he 
hasn't  hardly  got  any  face  left.  I  wish  to  God  they  could 
fix  me  up." 

He  put  his  head  down  and  sobbed. 

Jimmy  Mae  cried  a  little  too.  Then  she  drew  his  head 
against  her  shoulder.  "There,  son,"  she  said.  "It's  all 
right.  It's  perfectly  all  right."  She  looked  up  fiercely  at 
a  staring  passer-by.  I'm  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  she 
thought.  He  needs  a  little  mothering. 


Andrew  found  Miss  Twill  sitting  as  far  out  of  the 
crowd  as  she  could  get.  She  did  not  look  like  the  woman 
who  had  told  him  just  a  little  while  ago  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  She  looked  timid  and  uncertain. 
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"Oh!"  she  said,  almost  as  though  she  would  have 
escaped  if  she  could. 

"All  set?"  he  inquired,  dropping  down  beside  her. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Miss  Twill  replied.  "I  mean  I  got  my  bag- 
gage over  here  all  right,  and  had  it  weighed,  and  I  am 
waiting  now  until  they  call  the  plane.  They  will  an- 
nounce it  so  I  can  hear,  won't  they?" 

"They  will  make  a  lot  of  noise,"  Andrew  reassured 
her.  "They  will  put  you  aboard  by  force  if  you  don't  go 
willingly." 

"Oh,  but  I  will  go  willingly."  Miss  Twill  laughed.  "I 
couldn't  bear  to  be  left.  You  see,  I  am  scheduled  all  the 
way  through.  Every  day  is  arranged  for.  I  have  got  a 
little  book  that  tells  me  where  I  am  to  be." 

"Sounds  like  good  old-fashioned  predestination,"  An- 
drew commented.  "I  am  a  bit  more  free  myself.  I  can  be 
anywhere  at  any  time.  I  like  it  better  that  way." 

"Maybe  it  is  better  for  a  man."  Miss  Twill  gazed 
hesitantly  at  Andrew,  and  then  went  on.  "You  see,  it's 
different  with  a  woman.  It's  different  with  me,  anyhow. 
The  schedule  gives  me  a  kind  of  security.  I  don't  have 
to  worry  about  where  I  will  be  and  when  I  will  be  there. 
I  can  have  my  adventures  inside  the  schedule."  She 
blushed. 

This  habit  of  blushing,  Andrew  thought,  was  rather 
becoming  to  her.  She  always  looked  younger  and  pret- 
tier when  she  blushed.  "Do  you  feel  free?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  "Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Not  the  way  you  do. 
I  feel  free,  I  think,  in  a  different  way." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  talk  about  that  some  day, 
Andrew  mused. 

"I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you,"  Miss  Twill  re- 
sumed. "I'm  afraid  I  talked  too  much  at  dinner,  especially 
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after  the  Leavenworths  left.  I  am  not  used  to  drinking 
wine.  If  I  did  talk  too  much,  I  want  to  apologize.  I 
should  not  have  been  giving  you  advice."  She  laughed. 
"I  guess  I  get  into  the  habit  of  giving  advice  because  I 
am  a  school  teacher.  Young  folks  need  so  much  advice. 
They  come  to  me  and  ask  me  what  to  do  and  I  have  to 
tell  them." 

"They  wouldn't  come  if  they  didn't  trust  you,  would 
they?"  Andrew  asked. 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  so.  It's  not  altogether  that  they 
trust  me,  either.  I  think  it's  because  I  like  to  listen  to 
them.  They  somehow  seem  to  think  I  am  one  of  them." 
She  smiled  gently.  "They  almost  seem  to  think  I  am 
their  own  age,  only  I  know  more.  I  don't  really  know 
more,  you  see,  but  I  do  want  to  help  them." 

"Well,  you  helped  me  quite  a  little,  for  example,  when 
you  said  there  is  really  not  anything  to  be  afraid  of." 

"That's  just  it.  I  am  really  a  timid  person.  I  should  not 
have  been  saying  that  to  somebody  else.  Why,  I  was 
quite  flustered  when  I  came  in  here — the  crowd  and 
everything.  But  you — you  seemed  used  to  it  all.  You 
seem  so  confident." 

"Do  I?"  Andrew  looked  at  the  big  clock.  It  was 
quarter  after  eleven  now.  If  the  plane  left  on  time  they 
would  all  be  in  the  air  an  hour  from  now  heading  out 
over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  "Well,  then,  I  must  be,"  he 
concluded. 

"I  saw  the  Leavenworths,"  said  Miss  Twill.  "They 
came  out  on  the  bus  with  me.  Mrs.  Leavenworth's  head- 
ache is  a  good  deal  better."  She  blushed  again,  or  con- 
tinued blushing,  as  she  thought  of  this  innocent  de- 
ception. "Mr.  Leavenworth  isn't  very  well,  either,  al- 
though I  am  not  supposed  to  tell  you  this." 
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"Nobody  is  very  well,"  answered  Andrew  gloomily. 
"Those  who  are  all  right  physically  are  a  little  wrong 
emotionally.  Or  they're  stupid.  That's  a  kind  of  disease, 
too.  Then  you  take  geniuses.  They  have  had  digestions 
like  Carlyle,  or  they're  epileptic  like  Dostoevski,  or 
they're — unusual" — he  was  going  to  say  "sexually,"  but 
he  thought  better  of  it,  and  went  on — "in  some  other 
way.  But  I  should  say  the  Leavenworths  were  healthy 
enough  for  their  age  in  spite  of  a  headache  or  something 
else." 

Some  of  Miss  Twill's  courage  came  back.  "This  is  a 
beautiful  world,  Mr.  Morebrook,"  she  said.  "I  think  you 
are  altogether  too  cynical."  She  stopped.  "There  I  am 
giving  you  advice  again." 

Andrew  smiled.  "I  will  take  all  you  can  give,  Miss 
Twill,"  he  said.  "You  see,  I  am  like  most  cynics.  I  pre- 
tend to  be  cynical  about  a  lot  of  things,  but  chiefly  I  am 
cynical  about  myself.  If  I  thought  more  highly  of  An- 
drew Morebrook,  I  could  think  more  highly  of  the 
world  in  general."  He  waited  for  the  reply  some  women 
would  have  made.  He  had  discovered  a  long  time  ago 
that  he  could  interest  the  other  sex  by  presenting  a 
seeming  combination  of  strength  and  weakness.  The 
weakness  appealed  to  their  motherly  instincts.  Then 
when  they  were  off  their  guard  he  could  appeal  to 
certain  other  instincts.  He  had  not  done  this  inten- 
tionally. It  had  just  happened.  This  probably  accounted 
for  some  of  the  successes  which  had  so  outraged  his 
former  wife.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  be  succeeding  with 
Miss  Twill  in  that  way.  He  had  not  even  decided  that 
he  wanted  to  succeed  with  Miss  Twill. 

What  Miss  Twill  said  was,  "Why  don't  you?  Why 
don't  you  think  more  highly  of  Andrew  Morebrook?" 
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"Maybe  I  would  have  if  I'd  been  young  enough  to  be 
in  one  of  your  classes." 

Miss  Twill  was  picturing  him  in  that  relationship. 
She  could  have  done  a  lot  with  him,  she  thought.  She 
could  have  encouraged  him  to  write.  Or  got  him  in- 
terested in  physics  or  chemistry,  even  though  those 
were  not  her  subjects.  Or  made  him  see  that  people  in 
history  were  real,  just  like  people  walking  down  the 
street  in  Newton — got  him  out  of  himself  somehow.  "I 
don't  know,"  she  said,  "I'd  have  tried." 

"But  then  we  could  not  have  had  dinner  together." 
He  laughed,  throwing  off  the  serious  implications  in  a 
way  he  had.  "Some  loss,  some  gain.  That  is  the  law  of 
life.  Maybe  it  doesn't  matter  anyhow.  Maybe  the  plane 
will  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  nothing  will 
matter  about  any  of  us." 

"It  would  still  matter  what  we  were  up  to  that  min- 
ute," said  Miss  Twill.  "Mr.  Morebrook,  are  you  really 
afraid  the  plane  will  fall  into  the  water?" 

"I  hate  to  admit  it  to  a  woman.  We  men  are  supposed 
to  be  brave  when  women  are  around.  But  I  am,  a  little. 
I  don't  altogether  like  being  alive,  but  I  would  resent 
being  dead." 

"That's  strange,"  Miss  Twill  mused  gently.  "I  love 
being  alive.  I  adore  it.  But  I  am  not  afraid  at  all  of  that 
sort  of  thing  happening  to  me." 

"Mice,  maybe?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Miss  Twill  laughed  quite  gaily.  And  as  she 
laughed  more  of  the  years  dropped  from  her  and  she 
seemed  girlish.  "Waiters  and  bellboys  and  strangers — 
things  like  that.  I  was  afraid  of  you  at  first." 

"Now  you're  not." 
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"No,  now  I'm  not.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I'm  not." 

"I  hope  that's  a  compliment  of  some  sort." 

"I  didn't  mean  it  to  be.  I  was  just  trying  to  figure 
things  out." 

"I  wouldn't  try  to  figure  anything  out,"  Andrew  sug- 
gested. "It  is  generally  best  to  take  what  happens  as  it 
happens." 

She  laughed  outright.  "Now  you're  giving  me  advice, 
Mr.  Morebrook." 

"Between  the  two  of  us,  Miss  Twill,  we  must  be  very 
wise." 

For  some  reason  she  was  confused  by  this  remark. 
Avoiding  his  eye,  she  gazed  around  the  radiantly  lighted 
waiting  room.  It  looked  to  her  for  a  moment  like  the 
portal  to  heaven.  Then  she  saw  two  familiar  figures. 
"Here  come  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavenworth.  He  said  he'd 
look  after  me  and  I  said  I'd  look  after  Mrs.  Leavenworth 
if  she  needed  it." 

"We  can  all  look  after  each  other,  Miss  Twill.  We  all 
need  looking  after — each  in  his  different  way." 

The  Leavenworths  approached,  cheerful  and  excited. 
"Sort  of  a  family  reunion,"  cried  Miles.  "Almost  like 
being  back  in  Alderbury  and  meeting  folks  you  know. 
Got  some  news  for  you.  The  plane  may  be  a  little  late 
taking  off.  She's  here,  all  right,  but  one  of  the  gadgets 
went  wrong  and  they're  having  to  fix  it.  The  man  at 
the  desk  told  me  she  could  fly  as  she  was  but  they  insist 
on  absolute  perfection.  They  don't  run  any  chances.  Mr. 
Morebrook,  that  plane  has  got  four  engines.  She  can 
climb  on  three  or  even  two,  if  she's  not  too  heavily 
loaded.  And  she  can  keep  up  on  one.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?" 
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"I  think  it's  swell,"  replied  Andrew.  "All  I  wonder  is 
why  they  carry  around  all  those  extra  engines  if  they 
don't  really  need  them." 

Miles  stared  at  him.  "It's  like  I  said,"  he  replied.  "They 
don't  want  to  run  any  chances — any  chances  at  all." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle.  Passengers  were  com- 
ing in  off  a  plane  from  Merida.  They  looked  like  people 
getting  off  a  railway  train,  except  that  they  moved  a 
little  more  rapidly,  as  though  the  air  speed  were  still  in 
them.  And  they  talked  loudly.  Other  passengers  were 
going  out  to  board  a  northbound  flight.  They  were  more 
subdued.  The  high  night  awaited  them. 


Wilbur  Ladd  folded  his  ticket,  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  turned  away  from  the  desk  to  face  Samuel  Breit- 
stein.  There  had  been  something  in  that  ride  out  to  the 
airfield,  he  didn't  know  what,  that  made  him  feel  well 
acquainted  with  his  chance  companions.  "Hello,"  he 
said  cordially.  "Guess  we'll  be  getting  off  soon." 

Breitstein  nodded.  Then  he  launched  into  what  he 
seemed  to  have  to  say.  "I've  been  thinking,"  he  began, 
"of  what  we  were  talking  about  on  the  way  out.  About 
those  people  down  there" — he  waved  his  hand  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — "not  being 
our  equals.  When  people  say  that  about  anybody — 
about  anybody  at  all — I  don't  like  to  let  it  pass." 

Ladd  looked  at  him  amiably.  He  had  got  as  far  as  he 
had  in  the  world  by  being  friendly  with  those  he  en- 
countered. That  was  the  kind  of  businessman  he  was. 
When  he  had  to  quarrel,  as  was  occasionally  necessary, 
he  preferred  to  do  it  by  mail.  "You  mustn't  take  me  too 
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seriously,"  he  protested.  "I  meant  they  couldn't  produce 
goods  the  way  we  do." 

"Well,  that's  just  it."  Breitstein's  dark  face  lit  up  with 
the  eagerness  of  his  thought.  "What  are  goods  for?  To 
make  people  happy,  aren't  they?" 

"Or  to  keep  them  alive?" 

Breitstein  waved  away  this  comment:  "They're  alive, 
all  right.  I  want  them  to  be  more  alive." 

"Sure."  Ladd  nodded.  "And  if  they  all  had  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  bathrooms,  and  washing  machines  they 
would  be.  Mr.  Breitstein,  I've  seen  men  in  Guatemala 
carrying  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  on  their  backs.  They 
aren't  happy  about  that,  are  they?" 

Breitstein  frowned.  "I  don't  say  that's  a  good  thing. 
But  maybe  they  would  say  that  makes  them  superior 
to  us,  who  couldn't  carry  twenty  pounds.  What  I  mean 
is,  they're  superior  in  some  ways  and  we're  superior  in 
others.  This  weight-carrying  is  connected  with  a  whole 
lot  of  other  things.  You  dig  into  their  lives  and  you  find 
the  corn  culture  and  a  religion  that  fits  them.  It's  a 
whole;  it  means  something,  as  our  lives  don't." 

"Then  why  don't  you  leave  them  alone?" 

"I  do  want  to  leave  the  things  they  value  alone.  But 
I  don't  want  them  to  die  of  unnecessary  diseases.  I  don't 
want  them  to  be  humiliated  and  made  a  sort  of  circus 
for  tourists.  They  were  slaves  for  centuries.  They're  just 
seeing  the  chance  of  freedom.  I  want  them  to  have  it." 
Breitstein's  face  glowed.  For  a  moment  he  reminded 
Wilbur  Ladd  of  some  picture  he  had  seen — yes,  a  long 
time  ago,  in  Sunday  school,  a  Hebrew  prophet — David 
or  Saul  or  Jonah  or  somebody  like  that,  in  the  desert. 
"You  see  what  I  mean?"  the  young  man  concluded. 
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"Sure  I  do."  Ladd  reflected.  "Only  we  can't  let  the 
Reds  get  in  there,  can  we?" 

"Hell,  no!"  Breitstein  exploded.  "I'm  talking  of  free- 
dom. You  and  the  Communists  are  nearer  together  than 
you  and  I.  You  both  want  to  do  things  to  those  people — 
you  both  want  to  make  them  different." 

Wilbur  Ladd  gasped  and  then  laughed.  "That's  the 
first  time  anybody  ever  called  me  a  left-winger." 

"Well,"  Breitstein  went  on,  "that's  the  trouble  with 
this  world  right  now.  We  just  aren't  satisfied  to  let 
people  alone.  We  want  to  make  people  over  in  our  own 
images.  Or  we  want  to  kill  them.  That's  why  we  had 
Hitler.  That's  why  we  have  Stalin.  That's  why  we've  had 
two  big  wars."  His  face  grew  tragic.  "Mr.  Ladd,  I  belong 
to  a  group — race — religion — you  can  call  us  what  you 
like — I  don't  know  what  the  truth  is — that  lost  six 
million  dead  under  Hitler.  We  were  different — so  Hitler 
thought.  Or,  just  as  you  said  about  those  Indians  down 
there" — he  waved  a  hand  southward  again — "we  weren't 
the  equals  of  the  Germans.  That's  why  I  don't  like  to 
hear  you  or  anybody  else  say  any  race  or  group  isn't  the 
equal  of  some  other." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Wilbur  Ladd  gently.  "I  certainly 
didn't  mean — " 

"I  couldn't  fight,"  cried  Breitstein.  "They  wouldn't 
give  me  that  privilege.  Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Ladd?  I  have 
to  fight  the  only  way  I  can.  This  isn't  just  a  job  I'm 
doing.  And  I  have  to  fight  back  when  men  talk  the  way 
you  did.  I  don't  like  to  fight.  I'd  like  to  sit  in  a  big,  quiet 
library  and  read,  and  think  over  what  I  read  and  then 
tell  others  about  it.  But  in  the  sort  of  world  that's  been 
made  for  us,  men  like  me  can't  do  that.  We  have  to  get 
into  the  battle,  even  if  all  we  have  is  a  few  grudging 
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dollars  from  somebody  in  Washington  who  doesn't  know 
what  it's  all  about." 

"You'll  like  my  friend  Willis,"  said  Wilbur  Ladd  after 
a  pause.  "He'll  understand  your  language.  How  about 
having  a  drink?" 

Breitstein  hesitated.  "I  don't,  ordinarily.  But  tonight 
I  will." 

They  moved  down  the  long  waiting  room,  and  there 
was  indeed  a  sense  of  waiting  and  suspense  in  it. 

Wilbur  Ladd  sighed  heavily.  "Seeing  people  off,  and 
going  away,  and  waiting  for  people  to  come  back,"  he 
said.  "You  remember  I  spoke  of  my  two  boys  going  off 
to  the  war.  Well,  one  of  them  didn't  come  back." 


The  plane  sat  on  the  field  waiting  as  the  passen- 
gers waited  inside  the  airport  building.  Once  or  twice 
she  (for  in  spite  of  her  strength  she  was  feminine)  came 
to  life.  They  had  been  working  on  one  of  her  engines. 

It  was  in  good  shape,  very  good  shape.  Still,  they  had 
to  be  convinced  and  reconvinced.  Men  stood  about  and 
talked  about  her  and  occasionally  did  things  to  her. 

She  was  a  good  plane,  of  a  distinguished  family.  Every- 
body said  that.  She  seemed,  as  she  sat  there  in  the  lighted 
darkness,  like  a  biological  individual,  with  the  usual  as- 
sortment of  parents  and  grandparents.  To  her  pilot  and 
copilot,  who  were  soon  to  come  down  and  take  her  over, 
she  was  indeed  an  individual,  and  no  more  exactly  like 
other  airplanes  than  they  were  exactly  like  other  men. 
They  thought  she  had  her  own  peculiar  tricks,  faults, 
and  virtues.  This  was  strange,  because  all  her  parts  had 
been  designed  and  made  with  microscopic  exactness. 
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She  was  the  product  of  several  acres  of  blueprints,  and 
so  were  all  her  sisters. 

Still,  as  she  sat  there,  she  was  not  entirely  like  the 
others.  Sometimes  the  pilot  called  her  Mamie  and  some- 
times in  flight  he  spoke  to  her  as  his  grandfather  might 
have  spoken  to  a  carriage  mare  who  had  got  her  tail 
over  the  reins. 

Mamie,  though  still  spry  after  her  last  general  over- 
haul three  weeks  earlier,  was  growing  old.  Worse  yet, 
loafing  along  at  less  than  two  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
she  was  being  outdistanced.  But  her  captain  loved  her 
and  felt  at  home  in  her.  Humphrey  Flint,  at  forty-seven, 
was  growing  old  too.  A  man  who  had  flown  over  the  old 
Western  Front  in  1918,  even  though  he  had  lied  about 
his  age  to  do  it,  couldn't  be  young  after  World  War  II. 
Tonight  Humphrey  was  more  conscious  than  usual  of 
his  age. 

It  wasn't  that  he  didn't  feel  well,  for  he  did.  He  had 
taken  good  care  of  himself  through  all  the  years.  He  had 
cut  down  his  drinking  when  he  left  the  Army;  there  had 
been  plenty  of  it  during  that  earlier  war  because  a  young 
man  who  expected  to  be  killed  naturally  wanted  to  do 
some  living  while  he  was  alive.  He  hadn't  even  smoked 
much,  and  he  had  got  his  sleep  regularly  and  taken  exer- 
cise. He  had  wanted  to  last  a  long  time  as  a  pilot,  and 
this  he  had  done.  But  now  he  was  getting  old.  He  could 
tell  that  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  of  them  was  an  ex- 
pression he  sometimes  detected  in  Bill  Lattwin's  eye.  Bill 
had  been  a  bomber  pilot  in  the  second  war,  at  twenty- 
two.  He  was  only  twenty-seven  now,  and  he  was  Mamie's 
copilot  and  about  ready  to  be  a  captain  on  his  own. 

The  way  it  was,  Flint  thought,  as  he  sat  in  his  lodg- 
ing house  room  putting  on  his  shoes,  he  could  make  just 
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one  mistake.  It  needn't  be  a  big  mistake.  After  all,  not 
much  could  be  done  to  a  pilot  who  made  a  big  mistake 
except  to  hold  a  post-mortem  and  lay  the  blame  on  him. 
A  little  mistake,  a  small  slip  in  judgment,  a  slight  display 
of  overcaution  or  undercaution,  would  suffice. 

Then  he  would  be  grounded.  He  would  find  some 
sort  of  job,  all  right.  That  wasn't  it.  He  didn't  want 
that  sort  of  job.  He  couldn't  bear  to  see  younger  men 
doing  what  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  do.  He  couldn't 
bear  to  sit  at  a  desk  or  walk  around  a  hangar  and  watch 
the  planes  go  out  and  hear  them  go  over  and  never  handle 
one  again — never  in  this  world. 

Some  people  are  afraid  of  flying,  he  thought.  He  had 
seen  passengers  on  their  first  rough  flights  green  around 
the  gills.  People  were  afraid  of  the  empty  air.  It  didn't 
seem  natural  to  them  to  be  up  there  sitting  on  it.  But 
he  was  afraid  of  the  ground. 

It  wasn't  that  he  was  romantic  about  flying.  He'd 
never  had  the  sensations  some  people  described — mostly 
in  books — freedom  and  all  that,  the  exhilaration  of  flight. 
What  he  liked  was  that  when  he  was  flying  he  was  away 
from  the  things  that  bothered  him  on  the  ground.  Up 
in  the  air  there  was  a  simple  job  to  do  that  took  all  a 
man's  conscious  attention.  Underneath  this  conscious  at- 
tention another  part  of  his  mind  was  free  to  roam. 

He  finished  dressing  and  walked  over  to  the  mirror. 
He  didn't  look  as  old  as  he  was,  he  told  himself.  His 
black  hair  hadn't  thinned  much,  except  a  little  around 
the  temples,  and  there  were  only  a  few  gray  strands  in 
it.  His  short-clipped  mustache  gave  him  a  soldierly  ap- 
pearance. The  mouth  was  compressed  and  there  were 
lines  of  determination  inside  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  No, 
he  didn't  look  flabby.  His  black  eyes  were  pilot's  eyes — 
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fighter's  eyes,  maybe — narrowed  by  overhanging  brows 
and  lids.  And  he  could  see  as  well  as  he  could  when  he 
lied  himself  into  service  in  1918.  Almost  as  well,  any- 
how. He  could  pass  the  physicals. 

He  looked  forward  to  this  new  flight  across  the  Gulf. 
Going  to  Merida  was  easy  and  relaxing.  Coming  into 
Guatemala  in  the  morning  fog  was  tricky  sometimes,  but 
he  was  up  to  the  tricks.  Sometimes  it  might  be  necessary 
to  drop  down  to  Barrios  or  San  Jose.  A  pilot  had  to  decide 
this,  avoiding  the  least  element  of  danger  to  passengers 
or  plane,  but  also  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  expense  of 
hauling  passengers  back  to  Guatemala  City  if  they  were 
set  down  somewhere  else. 

It  was  his  custom,  in  New  Orleans,  to  go  out  to  the 
field  in  a  taxi,  picking  up  Lattwin  and  Rudolf  Sims,  the 
navigator  who  also  acted  as  radio  operator  when  neces- 
sary, on  the  way.  "Red"  Sims  was  a  card.  He  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  youngster  who  didn't  give  a  damn 
about  anything.  He  wasn't  serious  and  ambitious,  like 
Lattwin.  But  they  had  one  thing  in  common,  those  two. 
They  were  both  young.  The  young  were  almost  like  a 
separate  race.  It  was  as  if  they  had  dark  or  yellow  skins 
or  slant  eyes  or  spoke  a  strange  language  of  their  own. 
They  didn't  remember  things  that  older  people  remem- 
bered. They  were  on  their  way  to  destinations  where 
older  persons  couldn't  go.  Flint  respected  Lattwin  and 
liked  Sims.  But  he  feared  them  too.  He  had  read  of  some 
tribes  somewhere,  where  the  living  was  poor,  and  in 
winter  or  the  dry  season,  when  there  wasn't  enough 
food  for  everybody,  it  might  be  a  son's  duty  to  push  his 
parents  out  into  the  wilderness  to  die.  Flint  wouldn't  die 
if  somebody  like  Lattwin  or  Sims  pushed  him  out  of  his 
flying  job,  but  some  of  him  would  die,  he  knew — some 
of  him  would  die. 
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When  he  was  on  duty  with  these  two  young  men  he 
was  captain,  all  right,  and  he  let  them  know  it.  When 
he  was  with  them  and  not  on  duty  he  felt  a  queer  em- 
barrassment and  defiance.  He  told  them  dirty  stories  and 
made  ribald  remarks,  and  reminded  them  of  things  he 
knew  that  they  did  not. 

Tonight,  as  they  rode  out  to  the  field  together,  Latt- 
win  asked  him  a  question  about  the  Number  Two 
engine.  It  had  given  them  some  trouble  on  the  last  flight 
up  from  Merida. 

Flint  laughed  patronizingly.  "An  airplane  engine  is 
like  a  horse,"  he  said.  "You  have  to  know  it  and  you  have 
to  humor  it.  They  can  fix  it  up  in  the  shops,  but  it's  you 
that  have  to  keep  it  running.  You  young  fellows  are 
technicians — that's  what  you  are.  When  I  learned  to  fly 
a  pilot  was  an  artist.  He  made  do  with  what  he  had." 

"Tell  us  about  how  you  tied  your  plane  together  with 
string  in  World  War  I,"  broke  in  Sims. 

"That's  not  half  the  joke  you  think  it  is,"  Flint  re- 
torted. "We  did  a  lot  of  our  own  patching  and  tinkering. 
Did  it  after  the  war,  too,  when  I  was  barnstorming.  I 
could  take  an  engine  down  in  those  days  and  put  it  to- 
gether again,  and  it  would  run." 

"We've  got  beyond  that,  thank  God,"  said  Lattwin. 

"Sure  we  have,  but  living  through  it  was  something." 
Flint  unconsciously  sighed. 

"It  was  luck,"  said  Lattwin  dryly. 

Flint  eyed  him  thoughtfully.  "If  you'd  ever  been  in  a 
fighter  plane  you'd  know  what  luck  was.  You'd  know 
you  couldn't  laugh  at  it." 

Lattwin  did  not  reply.  Nobody  questioned  his  courage, 
but  the  fact  was  he  had  not  been  a  fighter.  He  had 
been  an  army  transport  pilot. 

Sims  nodded.  He  had  been  over  Germany  in  bombers. 
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"You're  right,"  he  agreed.  "You  have  it  or  you  don't. 
You  can  be  as  quick  and  careful  as  you  like  and  get  pot- 
ted on  your  first  mission.  Or  you  can  do  fifty  and  not  get 
scratched.  I've  seen  it  done  both  ways." 

"I  hope  you  boys  sweated  the  hell  out  of  your  systems 
last  night,"  said  Flint  after  a  pause.  "Then  you  can  put 
your  minds  on  your  jobs  and  not  be  thinking  about 
women  all  the  way  down." 

The  two  young  men  laughed,  in  their  different  ways. 
"I  sure  tried,"  Sims  conceded.  "There  are  some  hot 
numbers  in  this  town  that  can  be  persuaded  to  fall  for 
brave  young  aviators." 

"Who  ever  told  you  you  were  an  aviator?"  Lattwin 
demanded.  "You're  just  a  nonpaying  passenger." 

"They  can  be  persuaded,  anyhow,"  insisted  Sims. 
"What  they  don't  know  don't  hurt  them." 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  said  Lattwin. 

"You're  a  careful  one,  Bill — I  know  that."  Sims 
laughed.  "No  chips  where  you've  been  working." 

"Or  chippies,  either?"  asked  Flint. 

Sims  shook  his  head  sadly.  "You  have  a  vulgar  mind, 
Captain." 

"Ah,  youth!"  said  Flint.  "Eternal  youth!  When  you 
have  it  you  don't  value  it." 

"I  sure  do  the  best  I  can,"  replied  Sims.  "Is  the  fair 
Elaine  to  be  with  us  this  trip?" 

"She  will  that.  She  likes  us." 

"I  wonder  which  of  us  she  likes  best,"  Sims  pondered. 

"Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  something-or-other,  Elaine 
the  lily  maid  of  Astolat."  Flint  scratched  his  head.  "I 
used  to  be  able  to  quote  poetry  by  the  yard.  Associating 
with  you  young  materialists  has  driven  it  all  out  of  my 
mind." 
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"Did  it  help  you  in  your  flying?"  asked  Lattwin. 

"Yes,  it  did.  I  used  to  repeat  it  sometimes.  It  bucked 
me  up." 

"There  is  this  about  Elaine,"  mused  Sims.  "She  is  a 
good  fisherwoman.  She  is  a  sport.  She  hooks  them  but 
she  doesn't  take  them  home  with  her.  She  throws  them 
back  in." 

"Is  that  any  way  to  talk  about  a  lady?"  asked  Flint 
reproachfully. 

"Yes,"  said  Sims.  "It's  one  way.  Of  course  there  are 
others.  But  I  like  Elaine.  There  have  been  worse  airplane 
hostesses  than  she  is.  She  is  a  girl  without  illusions.  She 
is  not  romantic  about  pilots." 

"Or  about  navigators?"  inquired  Lattwin. 

"She  realizes  that  a  navigator,  however  modest  and 
unassuming,  may  be  a  man  of  sterling  worth." 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  I'd  like — "  Flint  broke  off  ab- 
ruptly. "No,  I  don't  know  that  I  would." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Elaine  Sillabee 
had  some  kind  of  hold  on  all  three  of  them — on  Flint, 
the  middle-aged  widower;  on  Lattwin,  who  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  girl  in  Boston  and  only  waiting 
until  he  got  to  be  a  captain;  on  Sims,  the  lighthearted  ex- 
perimenter. She  looked  at  them  with  her  hard,  beautiful 
black  eyes,  with  something  oriental  in  the  slant  of  them, 
and  allured  them  and  rejected  them  at  the  same  time. 
She  seemed  to  be  making  calculations.  But  what  did  she 
want?  They  didn't  know,  except  that  it  could  be  nothing 
simple. 

"What  I  like  about  her,"  said  Sims,  "is  the  way  she 
hands  out  the  book  to  old  parties  that  make  passes  at 
her." 

"She  does  her  job  all  right,"  declared  Lattwin  crisply. 
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"No  complaint  about  that,"  Flint  agreed. 

There  was  another  silence,  and  then  the  three  men 
began  talking  shop.  They  got  back  to  the  Number  Two 
engine.  Flint  thought  the  trouble  had  been  in  a  gasket 
in  the  prop  feathering  motor.  He  and  Lattwin  went  over 
Mamie  point  by  point.  They  called  her  "she,"  and  at 
times  a  layman  might  have  supposed  they  were  talking 
unashamedly  about  a  woman — as  they  had  not  done  with 
Elaine  Sillabee.  Even  Sims  got  lost  in  the  wilderness  of 
technicalities.  He  began  to  whistle  softly  to  himself  a 
tune  then  running  over  every  radio  station.  He  thought 
of  a  girl  he  knew  in  Guatemala  and  one  in  Merida  he 
might  know  better  if  he  ever  stopped  there  more  than  an 
hour. 

They  reached  the  airport  and  went  to  the  dispatcher's 
office  for  their  usual  consultation  with  that  amiable  but 
serious  gentleman.  The  map  looked  fine  as  far  as  Merida 
and  there  was  not  likely  to  be  anything  but  the  habitual 
morning  fog  over  Guatemala.  Flint  got  his  clearance. 

"When  you  coming  back?"  asked  the  dispatcher. 
"Saturday,  maybe?" 

"Won't  know  till  we  get  to  Guatemala,"  Flint  replied. 
"We  might  go  on  down  and  we  might  come  right  back." 

"Well,  be  seeing  you."  The  dispatcher  turned  back 
to  his  other  duties.  He  yawned.  The  night  trick  made  a 
man  sleepy. 

The  three  men  went  out  to  have  a  look  at  Mamie, 
waiting  for  them  on  the  apron.  There  was  more  talk 
about  the  Number  Two  engine. 

"After  all  you  fellows  have  done  to  it,"  remarked 
Flint  to  one  of  the  ground  crew,  "that  must  be  about  the 
best  engine  of  its  age  in  the  United  States." 

The  mechanic  grinned.   "Reckon  it  is,"  he  agreed. 
"Reckon  it'll  take  you  where  you  all  want  to  go." 
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Flint  looked  at  him  sharply  but  said  nothing.  Where 
do  I  want  to  go,  he  wondered;  where  does  anybody  want 
to  go;  where  do  all  these  passengers  want  to  go?  And 
why? 

It  was  turning  warmer,  as  though  the  slow  movement 
of  air  from  the  south  had  brought  up  the  weather  of 
Yucatan.  A  slight  haze,  but  very  slight,  lay  across  the 
stars,  and  there  were  signs  of  the  coming  moonrise  in 
the  east. 

He  climbed  into  the  plane,  with  Lattwin  following, 
and  revved  up  the  engines,  one  after  another,  Number 
Two  last. 

"Sounds  all  right,"  he  said. 

"Sure  does,"  Lattwin  agreed. 


Andrew  Morebrook  had  thought  of  himself  as  board- 
ing the  plane  with  a  group  of  strangers,  alone  with  his 
private  apprehensions  and  his  private  doubts.  It  had 
seemed  in  advance  almost  as  though  he  would  be  sitting 
in  space  detached  from  the  rest  of  humanity  and  exposed 
to  all  the  winds  and  storms  of  fate.  But  now  he  seemed 
to  be  going  with  a  party  of  friends:  old  friends  like  the 
Leaven  worths  and  Miss  Twill;  newer  and  less  well- 
known  friends,  like  young  Jenniko,  the  Crawfords, 
Wilbur  Ladd,  Samuel  Breitstein,  and  Jimmy  Mae  Tilton. 
He  thought  he  had  never  before  come  so  close  to  so  many 
lives  in  a  single  day. 

That  very  morning  he  had  been  alone  and  afraid,  and 
now — ? 

He  did  not  know  the  answer.  He  wasn't  apprehensive 
in  the  same  way,  that  was  certain.  His  thoughts  went 
from  himself  to  these  others.  What  was  going  to  become 
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of  young  Jenniko?  He  could  feel  the  bulge  in  his  pocket 
which  was  Jenniko's  bottle  of  whiskey.  But  whiskey  could 
not  be  much  of  an  escape  for  a  boy  in  that  predicament. 
How  would  young  Jenniko  escape?  What  did  he  need  to 
build  him  up  and  make  him  a  man  again?  And  the 
others?  Why  did  the  Crawfords,  inside  that  warm  pri- 
vate atmosphere  of  newly-wedded  happiness,  shiver  with 
a  secret  sorrow?  What  was  this  grief  that  was  in  the 
world  and  that  people  wouldn't  usually  acknowledge 
even  to  themselves?  What  was  this  ache  in  Breitstein's 
heart?  And  by  what  delicate  power  had  this  school- 
teacher from  Newton,  Massachusetts,  renewed  his  own 
strength  by  her  hesitant  words?  He  wondered  how  she 
talked  to  those  young  students  of  hers;  and  he  wondered 
if  she  ever  came  completely  out  of  that  schoolteacher 
role.  How  would  she  look,  for  example,  if  she  piled  her 
brown  hair  on  the  top  of  her  head,  painted  her  lips  to 
make  them  seemingly  less  cold,  and  dressed  herself  for 
deliberate  conquest?  The  twin  pictures  of  Miss  Twill 
as  she  was  and  Miss  Twill  as  she  might  have  been  or 
might  be  confused  themselves  in  his  mind. 

He  thought  of  her  remark,  "This  is  a  beautiful  world, 
Mr.  Morebrook."  What  could  be  more  platitudinous?  It 
belonged  on  a  calendar.  But  Miss  Twill  appeared  to  be- 
lieve it.  She  appeared  to  have  discovered  it  for  herself. 
He  wished  he  could  learn  how  this  was  done.  Doubt 
and  fear  sat  between  him  and  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
Could  he  ever  break  through  to  it? 

The  little  group  of  Mamie's  prospective  passengers 
were  now  assembling  around  the  exit  gate.  Andrew 
looked  at  Miss  Twill  and  the  Leavenworths  and  the 
others;  he  looked  back  at  the  thinning  crowd  in  the 
waiting  room;  and  he  experienced  a  swift  and  unex- 
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pected  shock  of  kinship  with  them  all.  It  wasn't  any- 
thing so  shallow  as  sympathy,  not  pity  for  the  grief  of 
their  errands  or  the  hopes  that  wouldn't  be  realized,  no 
matter  where  and  how  far  they  journeyed.  He  was  one 
with  them,  like  a  soldier  in  an  advancing  army,  in  which 
comradeship  came  out  of  the  common  peril. 

But  there  was  no  peril  here,  except  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation. Or  the  peril  was  not  what  he  had  thought  it.  The 
peril  was  in  being  alive  at  all.  Peril,  majestic,  luminous, 
rode  the  great  waves  of  the  night,  over  all  the  lands  of 
the  earth;  it  rose  to  a  pitch  of  splendor  in  this  age  of  war 
and  invention,  of  passion  and  migrations  of  peoples.  By 
land  or  sea  or  air  there  was  no  refuge  and  no  escape. 
And  this  conclusion  was  somehow  comforting.  Going 
or  staying,  it  did  not  matter  much. 

Miss  Twill  was  at  his  elbow.  She  indicated  Paul  Jen- 
niko,  who  leaned  upon  the  railing  and  looked  about  with 
a  fixed  smile.  "Somebody  bought  him  drinks,"  she  said, 
"just  to  hear  him  talk."  Her  eyes  flashed.  "Poor  boy! 
They  had  no  right  to  do  it." 

Jimmy  Mae  Tilton  pushed  her  way  forward,  a  strange 
contrast,  in  her  blowsy  blondness,  with  Miss  Twill.  But 
a  spark  of  understanding  passed  between  the  two 
women.  They  felt  the  same  about  Paul  Jenniko.  "I'd 
like  to  lay  my  hands  on  them,"  cried  Jimmy  Mae.  "I 
could  wring  their  necks  for  that,  I  could." 

"Maybe  they  were  sorry  for  him  too,"  suggested 
Andrew.  "Maybe  that  was  their  way  of  saying  so." 
Jimmy  Mae  ignored  him. 

"I  had  to  go  to  the  ladies'  room.  I  thought  he  would 
stay  put.  He  was  real  nice  and  quiet  when  I  left  him." 

"He's  quiet  enough  now,"  said  Andrew.  "What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  he  will  fall  down  if  he  moves." 
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"Then  they  won't  let  him  aboard,"  cried  Jimmy  Mae. 

"Will  he  be  all  right  if  he  gets  aboard?"  Andrew  asked. 

"Sure.  I  know  the  kind  of  drunk  he  has.  He'll  go  to 
sleep." 

"Mr.  Morebrook  had  better  help  him,  I  think,"  said 
Miss  Twill,  looking  at  Jimmy  Mae  rather  than  at  An- 
drew. 

Andrew  was  fond  of  projecting  himself  into  the 
future  and  of  standing  a  little  off  and  watching  himself 
as  an  actor  in  a  drama  as  yet  incomplete.  Thus  he  had  an 
image  of  himself  boarding  this  airplane.  He  would  be 
jaunty.  He  would  have  a  joking  word  for  the  hostess.  He 
would  sink  back  in  his  seat  and  read  a  newspaper,  and 
have  to  be  reminded  to  fasten  his  safety  belt  at  the  take- 
off. 

But  it  was  different.  He  went  out  the  door  and 
through  the  gate  holding  Paul  Jenniko  by  the  arm,  with 
all  his  attention  focused  on  the  engineering  problem  of 
keeping  Paul  from  falling  down.  Mamie  sat  there,  big 
and  glistening,  inert,  slightly  ominous.  But  Paul  Jen- 
niko said,  "Where  you  taking  me?  I've  been  ordered 
round  enough.  If  you  want  an  island  go  take  it  from 
the  Nips  yourself.  I  got  all  the  islands  I  want.  I  ain't 
going." 

But  he  went.  "Don't  you  let  go  of  me,  you  big  bum," 
he  admonished.  "They  got  me  in  the  legs.  I  got  to  have 
attention.  I  want  a  corpsman." 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  Elaine  Sillabee  looked  at  the 
two  of  them  with  her  hard,  bright,  beautiful  eyes.  "Is 
your  friend  all  right?"  she  demanded  crisply. 

Andrew  gazed  swiftly  at  the  interior  of  this  comet  in 
space  which  was  to  bear  him  away.  It  was  prosaic  enough, 
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with  its  rows  of  seats  and  its  overhead  racks,  like  a  minia- 
ture railway  car. 

"You  needn't  worry,"  he  replied.  'Til  vouch  for 
him.  The  kind  of  drunk  he  has  he'll  go  to  sleep." 

"They  mostly  do,"  said  Elaine,  more  gently.  "It's  the 
fighting  drunks  we  can't  carry." 

"He's  past  that.  He'll  go  to  sleep.  Then  he'll  have  a 
headache.  Then  he'll  tell  you  the  story  of  his  life." 

"Oh,  no,  he  won't."  Elaine  turned  to  the  next  pas- 
senger, who  happened  to  be  Miss  Twill.  "Take  him  in- 
side," she  ordered  over  her  shoulder.  As  he  turned  away 
Andrew  saw  that  Miss  Twill  was  hesitant  and  almost 
apologetic  in  the  presence  of  this  handsome  girl  in  the 
blue  uniform  with  the  brass  buttons.  A  tiny  shiver  of 
anger  ran  through  him.  What  right  did  this  airplane 
hostess  have  to  be  patronizing  toward  Miss  Twill? 

Then  he  was  busy  with  Paul  Jenniko.  "I  want  to  go 
way  up  front,"  said  Paul.  "I  want  to  see  where  I'm 
going,  which  you  can't  do  with  those  damned  bucket 
seats."  But  he  suddenly  felt  weak  and  collapsed  readily 
enough  into  a  right-hand  seat  near  the  door.  Andrew 
sat  down  beside  him  and  fastened  his  safety  belt  for 
him.  The  Crawfords  went  front  as  far  as  they  could; 
their  heads,  seen  in  silhouette,  were  close  together.  An- 
drew had  wanted  to  sit  with  Miss  Twill;  he  had  some 
questions  to  ask  her.  But  she  and  Jimmy  Mae  were  three 
seats  in  front  of  him,  across  the  aisle  from  the  Leaven- 
worths.  He  would  have  to  wait.  Maybe  there  would  be 
some  rearrangement  at  Merida.  But  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  other  gulfs,  were  between  them  and  Merida. 

The  door  was  closed  now,  the  steps  removed,  and  the 
plane  began  to  move  along  the  runway  toward  the  desig- 
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nated  position  for  taking  off.  In  this  action  she  was  just 
a  lumbering  sort  of  automobile.  She  had  no  lightness 
in  her.  But  then  she  began  to  wheel  majestically  into 
position.  She  gathered  her  powers  within  her,  like  a 
horse  at  the  starting  post.  She  came  more  and  more  alive. 

Now  there  came  a  moving  hand — or  so  the  image  was 
in  Andrew's  excited  imagination — and  wrote  in  letters 
of  fire  across  the  forward  bulkhead.  Obediently  he 
fastened  his  safety  belt.  How  many  miles  was  it  you 
could  fly  without  being  killed?  One  hundred  million? 
Twenty-five  million?  He  wished  he  could  remember. 
People  flew  and  flew  and  nothing  happened.  Statesmen 
flew  all  over  the  map.  They  laid  down  a  firm  line  of 
policy  in  Washington  or  Moscow  one  day,  and  the  next 
you  knew  they  were  in  London  or  Montreal.  Transport 
pilots  flew  for  years  and  nothing  happened.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  went  up  for  their  first  flights  some- 
times and  you  read  their  names  in  the  newspapers  the 
next  morning.  People  also  got  killed  in  motorcars.  And 
in  bathtubs.  And  by  falling  down  cellar  stairs. 

Up  front,  with  90  per  cent  of  his  mind  on  his  job  and 
10  per  cent  on  a  floating  mist  of  speculations  about 
youth  and  age,  and  what  there  was  about  Elaine  Sillabee 
that  irritated  you  so  but  you  couldn't  stop  thinking 
about  her,  and  what  the  world  was  coming  to,  with  all 
this  talk  of  more  war,  and  why  he  couldn't  be  content 
with  doing  paper  work  on  the  ground,  Flint  got  his  final 
instructions  from  the  control  tower,  and  Mamie  sud- 
denly began  to  roar  with  all  four  engines,  Number  Two 
included,  and  pull  against  her  brakes. 

Elaine  Sillabee  came  down  the  aisle,  leaning  over  here 
and  there.  "O.K.?"  she  asked. 

Andrew  nodded.  Paul  Jenniko  opened  his  eyes  just  in 
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time  to  see  this  vision  bending  over  him.  "Ah,  wait  a 
minute,  frozen  face!"  he  said  reproachfully.  "What's 
all  the  hurry?"  He  tried  to  stand.  "They  got  me  lashed 
to  the  hammock,"  he  complained. 

Elaine  passed  on  with  scarcely  a  flicker  of  her  haughty 
eyelids,  and  when  Andrew  had  Paul  Jenniko  quiet  again, 
Flint  let  Mamie  go. 

Andrew  felt  the  swift  surge  of  Mamie's  power.  Now 
she  had  him.  She  had  her  mind  made  up;  she  had  the  bit 
in  her  teeth;  she  was  going  places.  The  lights  of  the  field 
were  below  them,  and  the  city  beyond,  and  pin-pointed 
blackness  to  the  south. 

Why,  I'm  not  especially  scared,  he  thought. 
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This  was  the  way  some  of  them  remembered  it  after- 
wards, and  this,  no  doubt,  was  somewhat  the  way  it 
was.  .  .  . 

After  her  first  flutter  of  climbing  Mamie  settled  down 
to  even  flight.  An  invisible  cushion  of  blackness  sustained 
her.  But  for  the  transit  of  lights  below  she  would  not 
have  seemed  to  be  moving.  All  her  four  engines  were 
singing  in  unison  a  song  of  departure  that  was  sweet  in 
the  ears  of  Flint  and  Lattwin.  They  turned  a  spot  on 
Number  Two,  as  though  she  were  a  featured  performer 
on  a  stage,  and  looked  at  her  long  and  lovingly. 

"She's  all  right,"  commented  Flint.  "She  sounds  all 
right  and  she  looks  all  right."  Lattwin  nodded  agree- 
ment. Both  men  relaxed.  The  city  lights  were  a  waning 
glow  behind  them  and  they  were  picking  up  familiar 
down-river  markers. 

Sims,  in  his  cramped  compartment,  was  doing  some 
routine  figuring.  He  was  about  as  excited  as  a  com- 
muting-train  conductor  on  the  five-thirty-one  out  of 
the  Grand  Central  to  New  Haven.  He  whistled  softly, 
the  same  tune  that  had  been  in  his  thoughts  as  he  rode 
out  to  the  airport.  He  wondered  if  Elaine  Sillabee  knew 
that  song,  and  if  songs  like  that  ever  made  her  feel  balmy 
inside.  He  guessed  not. 

Elaine  was  getting  down  pillows  and  blankets.  It 
would  be  cold  high  over  the  Gulf.  She  had  a  cool,  corn- 
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petent,  disinterested  touch.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
she  was  thinking,  one  set  of  passengers  was  like  another. 
Here  they  all  were  as  usual:  young  lovers  on  a  honey- 
moon, snuggled  together  in  the  usual  way — no  origi- 
nality whatever;  old  folks  solicitous  about  each  other's 
comfort,  but  sometimes  having  arguments  too;  a  timid 
schoolteacher  who  might  not  be  bad-looking  if  she 
worked  at  it;  and  an  old  trouper — not  so  old,  either; 
she  still  had  a  wicked  eye  if  she  wanted  to  use  it — who 
knew  how  to  make  herself  comfortable;  the  usual  busi- 
nessman, who  might  try  some  wisecracks  and  might 
show  her  the  pictures  of  his  wife  and  children  or  grand- 
children, but  she  could  handle  him  either  way;  the  usual 
drunk,  and  the  good-natured  idiot  with  the  spectacles 
who  had  got  himself  saddled  with  him.  The  dark  man 
with  the  intense  Jewish  cast  of  features  was  harder  to 
make  out.  He  was  talking  to  the  businessman  but  he 
wasn't  the  kind  that  made  money;  maybe  he  was  an 
artist  or  musician.  Anyhow,  he  wouldn't  try  to  get 
humorous  with  the  hostess,  though  he  might  ask  foolish 
questions. 

She  continued  with  her  duties.  In  her  impersonal  way 
she  was  good  at  them  and  more  than  earned  her  salary. 
She  had  had  two  years  in  college  and  after  that  she  had 
studied  nursing.  The  technique  of  it  had  attracted  her, 
the  precision,  the  sense  of  calm  superiority.  In  the  same 
way  she  had  been  drawn  to  the  operation  of  airplanes; 
and  becoming  an  airplane  hostess  had  had  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  taking  her  away  from  her  respectable  parents 
and  her  ultra-respectable  brother,  who  lived  in  a 
decorous  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Elaine  had  wanted  to 
be  free  from  all  that.  Now  she  was.  But  what  she  was 
doing  with  her  freedom  was  playing  nursemaid  to  able- 
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bodied  adults  in  a  little  room  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  a  swiftly  moving  little  room, 
and  thus,  as  some  people  believed,  romantic.  It  could  be 
in  New  Orleans  at  midnight  and  in  Guatemala  in  time 
for  an  early  cup  of  coffee  for  its  inmates.  But  the  same 
people  were  always  in  it,  and  they  always  did  and  said 
the  same  things. 

"Of  course  I  had  a  feeling  for  the  air,"  Elaine  would 
sometimes  say  when  she  wished  to  produce  a  certain  im- 
pression. "My  husband  was  a  pilot.  He  was  shot  down 
over  Japan.  I  wanted  somehow  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
he  was  doing — or  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived."  But 
her  interest  in  the  late  Henry  Ransome  was  not  great. 
She  had  found  herself  married  to  him  in  the  course  of 
certain  experiments  she  had  been  making  with  several 
different  men  at  several  different  times;  she  had  met 
Henry  a  week  before  his  leave  expired  and  when  he  took 
the  experimenting  seriously  it  seemed  easiest  to  let  him 
have  his  way.  She  had  let  his  mother  have  his  posthumous 
decorations,  and  she  had  not  kept  his  name. 

Sims  came  down  the  aisle  and  she  got  from  him  the 
plane's  elevation  and  the  expected  time  of  arrival  at 
Merida.  She  could  tell  these  facts  to  the  passengers  in 
case  any  of  them  were  interested. 

"Nice  night,"  Sims  observed.  "Moon  coming  up  and 
all  that.  I  could  use  a  moon  if  I  were  on  the  ground  in 
New  Orleans." 

"Or  Merida,  Guatemala,  San  Jose,  Balboa,  New  York, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  ten  other  cities?" 

"Sure.  One  in  each.  But  what  can  you  do  with  a  moon 
up  here?" 

"Don't  ask  me,"  said  Elaine.  "I  wouldn't  know." 

"It  spoils  the  stars,  that's  all."  Sims  made  a  grimace. 
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"Why  did  I  take  up  this  dull  life?  I  could  have  been  a 
milkman  and  had  adventures." 

"You  tell  me,"  replied  Elaine.  "Why  did  any  of  us? 
Or  was  it  because  there  wasn't  any  other  kind  of  life  for 
any  of  us?" 

Sims  pondered  gravely.  "Practically  speaking,  there 
wasn't,  was  there?  Because  here  we  are.  But  if  the  Wright 
Brothers  hadn't  invented  the  airplane — " 

"We  would  still  have  been  balmy  in  a  certain  sort  of 
way,"  said  Elaine.  "We'd  have  run  away  from  home  in 
some  other  fashion." 

"My  parents  said  I  could,"  Sims  commented.  "They 
just  said  I  wasn't  to  take  unnecessary  risks.  That  was 
when  I  was  going  to  be  a  pilot.  If  I  hadn't  taken  a 
superior  officer's  girl  away  from  him  in  Texas — in  Texas, 
of  all  places — I  would  have  been,  too.  That  man  washed 
me  out.  But  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl.  I  liked  her." 

Elaine  sniffed.  "I  never  heard  of  anybody  being 
washed  out  for  being  a  poor  pilot.  It  was  always  a  con- 
spiracy, in  the  cases  I've  been  told  about." 

"Anyhow,"  Sims  went  on,  "I'm  just  a  navigator  and 
nobody  will  cry  when  I  die.  Unless,  of  course,"  he  added, 
more  cheerfully,  "I  realize  what's  going  to  happen  in 
time  to  do  it  myself." 

"That's  a  good  pilot  up  front,"  said  Elaine  suddenly. 

Sims  was  cautious.  "Both  of  them  are,  in  different 
ways." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Flint?"  Elaine's  voice 
changed.  It  was  almost  shrill. 

"He  seems  all  right  to  me.  Steady  as  the  Statue  of 
Liberty." 

"Oh,  no,  he  isn't,  Red.  Something's  bothering  him." 
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Sims  looked  hard  at  her.  "What  the  hell  would  you 
care?" 

"I  didn't  say  I  cared.  I'm  curious.  That's  all." 

"See  here,  Elaine."  Sims  was  really  serious  now.  "You 
aren't  going  to  do  anything  to  him,  are  you?  You  could 
damage  him,  you  know.  He  couldn't  take  it — at  his  age." 

Her  dark  eyes  glittered  dangerously.  "What  is  it 
you're  accusing  me  of,  Mr.  Navigator?" 

"Of  making  him  want  you  when  he  can't  have  you — 
when  nobody  can  really  have  you." 

"How  do  you  know  he  can't?"  She  kept  her  voice 
low,  but  even  in  the  dim  light  he  could  see  the  color 
flame  in  her  cheeks. 

"Because  you've  never  really  loved  anybody  but  your- 
self. And  Flint  couldn't  stand  it  that  way.  He  needs 
somebody — or  something,  I  don't  know  who  or  what — 
to  keep  him  going.  But  it's  got  to  be  something  real  and 
permanent.  He's  not  good  for  any  more  blind  land- 
ings." 

She  heard  him  through  patiently.  "And  why  did  you 
have  to  say  this  tonight,  Red?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Something  we  said  coming  out  to  the 
field,  I  guess.  Not  so  much  what  was  said  as  what 
wasn't."  He  hesitated.  "Look,  you  couldn't  hurt  me 
any." 

"Want  me  to  try?"  She  came  closer. 

"You  wouldn't  bother.  I  know  where  I  stand  with 
women." 

She  nodded.  "You're  right.  I  wouldn't.  But  suppose 
I  wanted  to  help  Flint?" 

"You  couldn't."  He  shook  his  head.  "You're  not  built 
for  it.  You  don't  know  how." 
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She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat.  "I  wish  I  did,"  she 
almost  whispered.  "I  wish  I  did." 

Somebody  rang  the  bell.  Sims  stood  staring  at  her  as 
she  went  along  the  aisle.  His  mouth  drooped  with  sur- 
prise. Why  had  he  said  what  he  had?  And  why  had  she 
answered  as  she  had? 

Spark  Crawford  wanted  another  blanket  for  his 
bride,  who  was  cold.  He  looked  up  at  Elaine  with  the 
remote  approval  of  a  newly  married  man  to  whom  all 
women  but  one  are  pictures  in  two  dimensions;  he 
thought  her  pretty  but  it  didn't  matter.  He  had  seen 
Flint  as  he  came  aboard  and  now,  for  some  reason,  he 
thought  of  him.  "That  pilot  didn't  learn  to  fly  in  World 
War  II,  did  he?"  he  asked. 

Elaine  laughed.  "In  World  War  I.  He's  got  thousands 
of  hours.  He  says  there  are  old  pilots  and — " 

Spark  picked  up  the  words  gravely.  "And  bold  pilots, 
but  no  old,  bold  pilots." 

"You're  a  flyer  yourself?" 

"Used  to  be." 

"He's  grounded  now,"  put  in  Agnes.  "I  grounded 
him." 

"Sure  thing."  Spark  wrapped  the  blanket  tenderly 
about  her. 

Sims,  returning  to  his  cubbyhole,  passed  Elaine.  He 
said  nothing.  He  was  smiling  softly,  and  anxiously, 
too. 

XV 

Jimmy  Mae  Tilton  had  sat  down  with  Miss  Twill, 
across  the  aisle  from  the  Leavenworths,  as  though  by 
prearrangement. 
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"That  poor  boy!"  she  said.  "My  name  is  Mrs.  Jimmy 
Mae  Tilton  and  I'm  going  to  join  my  husband  in  Balboa. 
I  thought  at  first  maybe  that  was  your  husband  you 
were  with,  but  I  see  now  it  wasn't." 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  replied  Miss  Twill,  who  was  glad 
that  the  light  was  too  dim  to  show  her  confusion.  "I 
haven't  any." 

"Well,"  observed  Jimmy  Mae  placidly,  "there  are 
advantages  both  ways.  I've  had  three — one  dead,  one 
divorced,  and  this  one  in  Balboa — and  I  haven't  made 
up  my  mind  yet.  The  trouble  with  me  is  that  if  any  man 
wants  to  marry  me,  and  I'm  free  to  do  it,  I  generally  do. 
But  I  do  insist  on  a  ceremony.  I  hope  you  understand 
that." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Twill. 

"That  poor  boy!"  murmured  Jimmy  Mae  again. 

"He  couldn't  have  saved  his  friend,"  said  Miss  Twill. 
"Why  does  he  feel  guilty?" 

"He  told  you  too?"  cried  Jimmy  Mae. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  think  he  has  to  tell  everybody.  He's  like — 
like  the  Ancient  Mariner." 

"The  ancient  who?"  Jimmy  Mae  asked.  "He  doesn't 
seem  ancient  to  me." 

Miss  Twill  told  her  new  friend  about  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  She  even  repeated  some  of  the  lines. 

"I  think  that's  real  interesting,"  commented  Jimmy 
Mae.  "I  don't  see  why  he  took  it  so  hard  killing  a  bird, 
or  why  all  the  others  did,  but  if  he  felt  that  way  about  it 
of  course  it  would  worry  him." 

"Maybe  we  all  feel  a  little  guilty,"  Miss  Twill  sug- 
gested. "So  many  people  are  unhappy  and  we  don't  do 
much  about  it." 

Jimmy  Mae  nodded.  "It's  a  rough  world,  and  that's  a 
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fact.  But  I  don't  believe  you  ever  did  anything  wrong 
in  your  whole  life." 

Miss  Twill  looked  out  the  window,  over  the  wing,  at 
the  stars.  It  was  strange  to  be  up  here  among  the  stars 
and  seemingly  a  little  higher  than  the  moon.  It  gave  one 
a  sense  of  detachment.  "Maybe  it's  the  things  I  haven't 
done  that  are  my  sins,"  she  said. 

"For  one  thing,  you  didn't  get  married.  But  I  wouldn't 
say  that  not  getting  married  was  a  sin.  Unless,  of  course, 
the  way  I  was  brought  up,  you  did  the  things  married 
people  do  anyhow.  But"- — Jimmy  Mae  added  the  last 
words  hastily — "I  don't  believe  you  have." 

"Oh,  no,"  breathed  Miss  Twill.  But  she  wasn't  indig- 
nant. She  even  had  to  laugh  quietly  to  herself  as  she 
thought  of  her  father,  her  Aunt  Sandra,  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  in  which  she  taught,  her  friends  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  how  surprised  they  would 
be  that  her  respectability  had  been  even  subtly  ques- 
tioned by  a  perfect  stranger  in  an  airplane  over  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  But  Miss  Twill  had  already  discovered  that 
this  airplane  was  somewhat  remote  from  the  actual 
world.  Or  perhaps  it  was  an  actual  world  in  itself.  She 
had  not  felt  the  same  way  about  the  airplanes  that  had 
carried  her  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans.  This  might 
have  been,  she  thought,  because  those  nights  had  been 
made  in  daylight,  and  she  had  been  able  to  see  what  was 
below  her  and  remind  herself  of  many  historical  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  deeply  interested.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  was  not,  in  the  same  way,  a  historical  circum- 
stance. Besides,  at  the  moment,  she  could  not  see  it. 
And  she  was  now  flying  toward  strangeness  and  mystery. 
A  part  of  her  past,  a  part,  even,  of  her  personality  had 
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been  left  behind.  This  left  her  with  a  sensation  of  light- 
ness. But,  of  course — and  here  she  laughed  again  in- 
wardly— one  had  to  be  light  to  fly. 

"My  goodness,  no!"  cried  Jimmy  Mae.  "What  some  of 
us  girls  have  to  work  at  comes  natural  to  you." 

Miss  Twill  felt  it  necessary  to  disclaim  any  superior 
virtue.  She  liked  Jimmy  Mae  and  didn't  wish  to  seem 
superior  to  her.  "I've  been  pretty  busy  all  my  life,"  she 
explained.  "I  had  my  father  to  look  after,  after  Mother 
died." 

"I  see."  Jimmy  Mae  nodded  grimly.  "Another  one  of 
those  human  sacrifices,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  so." 

"It  wasn't  a  sacrifice,"  replied  Miss  Twill  indignantly. 
"My  father  has  always  been  a  good,  considerate  man.  I 
made  my  own  choice,  and  I've  been  happy." 

"I  know,"  Jimmy  Mae  commented.  "Good  and  con- 
siderate fathers  are  the  very  worst  kind  to  have.  Mine,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  was  an  old  hell-raiser  who  never 
gave  a  minute's  thought  to  anybody  but  himself.  He 
wasn't  the  sort  a  daughter  would  stay  single  for,  and  I 
didn't." 

"Is  he  still  living?"  asked  Miss  Twill,  a  note  of  re- 
proach in  her  voice. 

"Not  he,"  replied  Jimmy  Mae  crisply.  "The  doctors 
warned  him,  but  he  wouldn't  listen.  He  had  a  heart  at- 
tack in  a — well,  anyhow,  away  from  home." 

"And  your  mother?" 

Jimmy  Mae's  voice  and  expression  softened.  "My 
mother  is  living  in  San  Bernardino,  California.  The 
Chicago  climate  was  a  little  hard  on  her.  She  is  having 
a  perfectly  swell  time  since  her  what  you  call  bereave- 
ment. She  has  had  six  different  religions,  to  my  knowl- 
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edge,  during  the  last  two  years,  and  got  comfort  out  of 
all  of  them.  Pa  left  her  a  little  money  that  he  had  stolen 
from  an  orphan  or  somebody,  and  hadn't  had  time  to 
spend,  and  I  send  her  a  little  when  I  don't  need  it,  and 
she  gets  along." 

"I  was  quite  young  when  my  mother  died,"  said  Miss 
Twill.  "I  don't  remember  her  very  well.  I  wish  I  could." 

"They're  human,  like  the  rest  of  us,"  answered  Jimmy 
Mae.  "I  happen  to  like  my  old  lady,  but  I  wouldn't  feel 
I  had  to,  just  on  general  principles.  I  hope  my  kids  like 
me,  but  I  wouldn't  have  them  arrested  if  they  didn't." 

"You  have  children,  then?" 

"In  a  way."  Jimmy  Mae's  voice  wavered.  "One  by  my 
first  husband.  He's  a  boy,  and  fifteen  years  old  now.  His 
grandparents  took  him  to  bring  up,  because  my  second 
husband  didn't  like  children — other  people's,  anyhow. 
And  one  by  my  second  husband — a  girl,  and  she's  eleven. 
But  when  we  were  divorced  he  got  the  custody.  I  didn't 
have  money  to  fight  it.  I  wish  they  were  both  with  me 
now,  I  do,  indeed." 

"There,  now,"  said  Miss  Twill,  patting  Jimmy  Mae's 
hand. 

"Well,"  Jimmy  Mae  went  on,  "it  does  seem  a  raw  deal 
that  a  woman  should  go  to  all  the  trouble  she  does  having 
babies  and  not  get  any  fun  out  of  it." 

Miss  Twill  went  on  patting.  "I  think  you're  a  good 
mother." 

Jimmy  Mae  laughed,  then  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  back 
of  her  sleeve.  "It  just  goes  to  show,"  she  said,  "that  it 
is  no  use  to  get  sentimental  over  mothers  as  a  class. 
They're  all  different.  Maybe  I'd  like  to  be  a  good  mother. 
But  here  I  am,  flying  down  to  Balboa  to  be  with  Mr. 
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Tilton,  and  it's  not  likely,  now,  we'll  be  having  any." 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time.  The  Leavenworths, 
across  the  aisle,  were  talking  gently  together. 

"Sweet  old  couple,  aren't  they?"  said  Jimmy  Mae 
softly. 

"They're  dears,"  Miss  Twill  agreed. 

"You'd  met  them  before,  hadn't  you?" 

"Not  before  today."  Miss  Twill  explained  the  circum- 
stances. "But  they  already  seem  like  old  friends." 

"They  had  it  lucky,"  mused  Jimmy  Mae.  "Not  di- 
vorced and  not  dead.  I'll  bet  their  kids  liked  them." 

Miss  Twill  thought  back  over  the  evening's  conversa- 
tions. "Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "they  didn't  speak  of  hav- 
ing any." 

Jimmy  Mae  laughed.  "It  wouldn't  be  exactly  news,  at 
their  ages." 

"But  they  would  have  spoken  of  grandchildren,"  pro- 
tested Miss  Twill.  "Elderly  people  always  do.  They're 
always  so  proud.  Besides,  there's  something  about  them — 
well,  they're  a  little  sad.  They're  close  to  each  other,  like 
people  who've  been  pushed  together  by  sadness." 

Jimmy  Mae  gazed  at  her  in  the  semi-darkness.  "You're 
a  wise  woman,  for  one  who  isn't  married." 

The  two  were  silent  again. 

"Look  at  that  moon  over  there,"  exclaimed  Jimmy 
Mae.  "Seems  as  if  we  could  scoot  over  and  land  on  it. 
What  a  sap  that  old  moon  has  made  of  me!  And  three 
times,  Miss  Twill,  it's  culminated  in  marriage." 

She  turned  her  back  on  the  moon,  settled  her  pillow, 
and  went  to  sleep. 
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"Miles!"  Mrs.  Leavenworth  spoke  softly  to  her  hus- 
band, who  was  dozing,  coming  uncomfortably  awake, 
and  dozing  again. 

"Yes,  Ma." 

"Look  at  the  moon.  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  a 
lovelier  moon,  even  if  it's  past  the  full." 

Miles  inspected  the  moon  judiciously,  leaning  forward 
to  do  so.  The  light  shone  on  the  aluminum  wing  and  slid 
off  into  the  abyss  of  darkness.  "That's  one  thing  that 
don't  change,"  he  said.  "It  gets  big  and  it  gets  small,  and 
there's  the  dark  of  the  moon,  but  it's  the  same  old 
pumpkin  in  the  sky  that  it  was  when  we  were  young." 

She  felt  for  his  hand.  Their  aged  fingers  intertwined. 
"A  lot  don't  change,"  she  said.  "It  only  seems  to.  I 
couldn't  stand  it  if  I  didn't  believe  that." 

He  chuckled.  "Except  I  guess  in  the  old  days  we 
never  thought  we'd  see  it  from  this  far  up  in  the  air.  Re- 
member the  time  we  and  the  Martins  and  the  Coulters 
and  some  other  young  folks  went  up  Camel's  Hump  to 
see  the  eclipse?  That  was  in  the  nineties.  It  was  before 
the  Spanish  War,  anyhow,  because  Ed  Coulter  and  his 
brother  Sam  and  his  girl — that  was  one  of  old  man 
Allen's  daughters,  I  guess,  either  Lorena  that  was  a 
teacher  afterwards  and  married  a  man  from  Burlington 
or  her  sister  Edna — anyhow,  they  were  there,  and  Sam 
got  into  the  Spanish  War  and  died  of  typhoid  down  there 
at  Tampa.  Joke  of  it  was — I  mean  the  joke  of  our  going 
up  the  Hump — that  it  was  foggy  the  whole  time  and  we 
never  saw  a  thing." 

"It  was  fun,  though,"  said  Ida  Leavenworth.  "We 
hadn't  been  married  very  long.  It  was  before — " 
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"Yes,  it  was  before." 

"We  were  hoping  then.  There  was  nothing  to  be  sad 
about,  seems  like  now." 

Miles  pounded  his  knee  with  his  free  hand.  "Ed 
Coulter  was  a  card,  wasn't  he?  So  was  Sam.  Never  knew 
two  fellows  that  had  a  better  time  than  those  Coulter 
brothers  did." 

"You  men  built  a  big  fire,"  said  Ida.  "We  broiled 
steak  on  the  coals  and  roasted  potatoes  and  corn.  There 
was  a  big  pot  of  coffee.  And  you  bamboozled  Ed  Coulter 
into  carrying  a  big  watermelon  up  that  mountain." 

"Sure.  I  told  him  to  hold  it  while  I  went  into  the 
bushes  and  I'd  be  right  back.  Then  I  doubled  ahead  and 
he  never  did  catch  up." 

"After  dinner,"  Ida  went  on,  "we  told  stories  and 
sang.  We  were  up  on  that  mountain,  kind  of  out  of  the 
world.  Everything  was  right  and  safe.  We  were  going  to 
come  back  every  year,  all  of  us,  and  do  it  over  again.  But 
we  never  did.  I  never  did  go  up  the  Hump  again." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Miles  slowly.  "I  was  up  on  the  shoulder 
of  it  once  or  twice  after  that,  deer  hunting,  but  I  never 
did  go  clear  to  the  top  again.  Sam  Coulter  died,  as  I  said, 
and  I  had  some  kind  of  dispute  with  Jack  Martin.  Funny, 
I  can't  remember  what  it  was  about  now." 

"You  men  got  fir  boughs  and  spread  blankets.  You 
made  a  lot  of  jokes  about  Sam  Coulter  and  the  Allen 
girl.  I  thought  at  the  time  you  were  hard  on  her." 

Miles  snorted.  "We  weren't,  either.  She  liked  it  as 
much  as  we  did.  You  know  she  did." 

"If  she  really  cared  for  him  she  did."  Ida  laughed 
gently.  "I  would  have  if  it  had  been  you,  and  we  weren't 
married.  But  it  doesn't  matter  now." 

"No."  Miles  drew  a  long  breath.  "Nothing  of  that 
time  matters  much  now.  We  can  travel  and  travel,  but 
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that's  one  place  we  can't  go.  You  liked  Sam  pretty  well, 
too,  didn't  you?" 

Ida  tossed  her  head  in  a  gesture  that  spanned  fifty 
years.  "I  liked  a  lot  of  boys.  I  wasn't  any  wallflower,  and 
you  know  it.  But  I  didn't  like  anyone  else  in  the  way  you 
mean,  after  we  were  married.  I  guess  you  wouldn't  re- 
member we  all  went  down  to  Alderbury  Gulf  on  a  picnic 
one  time,  when  you  and  I  were  courting." 

"If  I  thought  long  enough  I  might  remember."  Mile's 
hand  tightened  on  hers. 

She  pulled  her  hand  away  and  gave  him  a  little  slap. 
"You  remember  well  enough.  It  was  in  May,  and  there 
was  a  full  moon  coming  up." 

The  airplane  hung  still  in  space.  It  was  the  years  that 
rolled  by,  over  many  a  painful  mile.  She  hadn't  used  that 
gesture  with  him,  nor  such  words,  for  he  didn't  know 
how  long.  He  gazed  at  her,  as  though  to  see  if  her 
withered  cheeks  had  grown  rounded  and  young  again. 
"So  there  was,"  he  agreed. 

"It  was  always  you  after  that,  Miles." 

"I  wouldn't  say  I  looked  much  further  either.  I  knew 
a  bargain  when  I  saw  one." 

A  silence  fell  between  them,  but  it  was  full  of 
thoughts  that  each  knew  the  other  was  thinking.  After 
a  while  Ida  Leavenworth  resumed  stumblingly,  as  though 
a  compulsion  overcame  her  reluctance.  "And  there  were 
moonlight  nights  after  little  Miles  died,  and  Dr.  Saunders 
said  I  couldn't  ever  have  another  baby,  and  it  didn't  seem 
much  use  to  go  on.  I  was  queer  and  strange.  And  you — " 

"I  know,"  said  Miles.  "I'm  sorry.  I've  been  sorry  ever 
since." 

There  was  that  brief,  fantastic  episode  of  the  Italian 
woman.  He'd  wanted  to  get  away,  he'd  thought  Ida 
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didn't  love  him  any  more  or  want  him.  And  he  couldn't 
get  away — the  lovely  green  hills  hemmed  him  in  like  a 
wall  of  iron  and  flame — and  the  next  best  thing  was  this 
Italian  woman.  From  a  long  way  off,  and  not  like  the 
rest  of  them,  and  passionate,  and  not  caring,  and  wine  in 
her  veins,  and  a  warmer  sun  than  Vermont's  in  her  voice 
and  eyes.  She  had  been  a  good  woman,  too.  Yes,  she  had. 
Only  her  ways  weren't  Ida's  ways  or  Vermont's  ways. 
He  wondered  what  her  children  would  have  been  like — 
his  and  hers.  But  in  a  night  she  had  been  gone.  And  wak- 
ing from  what  had  come  to  seem  a  mad  dream,  he  had 
thought  that  this  Miles  Leavenworth  who  had  gone 
furtively  to  her  house  the  days  and  weeks  of  that  wild 
summer  wasn't  himself  at  all.  She  had  used  a  strong, 
strange  perfume  in  the  days  when  good  women  didn't. 
That  was  all  that  now  remained  of  her;  it  would  still 
fetch  him  up  sharp  when  some  illusion  or  reality  brought 
it  back.  But  she  had  done  him  and  Ida  a  good  turn  in 
going  away  as  she  had.  She  had  been  a  good  woman.  It 
wouldn't  stir  him  now  to  see  her;  she'd  be  old,  too. 

"I  guess  the  old  times  come  back  all  tied  together,"  he 
said.  "The  good  and  the  bad.  And  they  both  hurt." 

"Yes,"  she  assented  softly.  "And  that's  the  queer  thing 
about  it.  That  night  on  the  Hump,  and  the  picnic,  and 
the  night  little  Miles  died — they  all  hurt  now  to  think 
of." 

"He'd  have  been  a  grown  man — a  middle-aged  man." 
Miles  shook  his  head  slowly.  "He  wouldn't  have  been 
cute  any  more,  and  toddling  to  you  or  me  when  any- 
thing went  wrong." 

"He'd  have  had  children  of  his  own.  And  they 
wouldn't  have  died  of  diphtheria,  the  way  he  did." 

"No."  Miles's  thoughts  were  evidently  wandering  back 
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over  the  years.  "And  that's  a  great  puzzle  to  me,  too. 
You  might  say  God  has  mercy  on  babies  and  children 
these  days.  They  don't  die  the  way  they  used  to.  But 
why  didn't  He  have  mercy  on  them  then?" 

"Miles!"  The  familiar  exclamation  came  to  her 
shocked  lips.  "You  shouldn't  talk  that  way." 

"I  didn't  mean  to.  It  was  thinking  out  loud."  He 
straightened  himself  in  his  chair.  "And  after  that — 
after  all  that — everything  seemed  to  go  well  with  you 
and  me,  excepting — " 

"Excepting  Dr.  Saunders  was  right." 

He  put  his  hand  on  hers.  "Do  you  remember  what  I 
said  to  you,  coming  home  from  that  picnic?" 

"I  just  know  that  by  the  time  we  got  up  to  the  top 
of  the  grade,  by  Butler's  Pond,  we  were  engaged."  She 
smiled.  "You  never  did  say  things  quite  the  way  other 
men  did,  Miles." 

"Well" — -Miles  chuckled  out  loud— "I  said  it  was  all 
nonsense  to  make  out  that  money  wasn't  romantic.  I 
said  that  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  was  a  heap 
more  romantic,  for  a  young  man  that  wanted  to  get 
married,  than  a  bushel  of  roses.  The  reason  why  I  said 
that  was  that  I  had  started  with  nothing — just  nothing, 
on  account  of  Pa  being  never  more  than  a  tenant,  with 
no  land  of  his  own,  and  he  and  Ma  both  dying  young — 
and  I'd  saved  five  hundred  dollars  working  as  a  farm 
hand  for  Jim  Wellbank  and  doing  a  little  trading  on  the 
side." 

"I  know  all  that.  It  was  clever  of  you." 

"But  I  never  did  tell  you  how  I  worked  that  five 
hundred  up  to  three  thousand  just  the  week  before  we 
had  that  picnic — and  that  full  moon  and  all.  It  was  kind 
of  sharp  dealing,  for  one  thing.  And  for  another  thing 
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I  wanted  you  to  think  Pa  really  had  left  me  something;  I 
wanted  you  and  your  folks  to  think  that.  Well,  I  knew 
that  the  railroad  was  coming  to  Alderbury,  and  they'd 
need  ties,  and  I  knew  Joe  Bennett  was  selling  out  his 
wood  lot,  and  I  put  two  and  two  together.  I  put  down 
the  five  hundred  on  Joe's  land,  and  he  took  my  note  for 
the  rest.  He  wanted  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Then  two 
smart  men  from  Boston  came  along — I  kind  of  smelled 
that  they  were  coming — and  they  looked  up  the  papers 
in  the  town  clerk's  office  and  came  to  me.  I  let  on  I  was 
kind  of  simple-minded." 

Miles  gave  another  chuckle.  "I  let  on  I  was  impressed 
to  be  dealing  with  big  businessmen  like  that,  from  out  of 
town.  So  I  said  I  controlled  the  property,  all  right,  and 
I  thought  seven  thousand  was  reasonable,  what  with 
the  railroad  coming  in,  and  the  granite-cutting  sheds, 
and  more  people,  and  values  going  up.  They  pretended  to 
get  mad  and  said  it  wasn't  any  use  trying  to  deal  with  me. 
I  asked  what  was  the  best  they  could  offer  and  they  said 
three  thousand.  I  came  down  to  five,  by  degrees,  and  they 
got  up  to  three  and  a  half.  Then,  after  about  three 
hours,  I  said  I  guessed  we  couldn't  do  business  and  had 
better  part  friends,  and  they  came  up  to  four,  cash,  and 
we  made  the  dicker.  Then  I  paid  Joe  his  thousand  and 
had  three  thousand  left,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  a 
good  down  payment  on  Jim  Wellbank's  farm  and  buy  a 
couple  of  horses  and  a  good  bull,  and  you  and  me  could 
get  married." 

"I  don't  see  anything  wrong  about  that,"  said  Ida.  "I 
guess  they  knew  what  they  were  doing." 

Miles  sighed.  "You  don't  understand,  Ida.  I  didn't 
mind  them.  They  sold  a  lot  of  ties  and  some  saw  logs  and 
I  never  did  hear  of  them  going  bankrupt.  What  has 
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always  worried  me  was  whether  I  did  right  by  Joe.  If  his 
land  was  worth  four  thousand  dollars  maybe  he  should 
have  had  that  much,  not  me.  But  maybe  we  wouldn't 
ever  have  been  married  if  I  hadn't  done  what  I  did.  I 
wouldn't  have  married  you  while  I  was  working  for 
somebody  else — I  had  to  be  my  own  boss  first.  And  you 
couldn't  have  waited  forever — you  were  going  on 
twenty-three,  even  then." 

"It's  a  little  late  to  worry  about  that,  isn't  it?" 
"Are  you  glad  I  did  it?  Are  you  glad  it  turned  out  the 
way  it  did?"  Miles  laughed,  a  little  sadly.  "Because  I 
certainly  bargained  you  into  some  hard  times,  first  and 
last." 

She  patted  his  hand  again  by  way  of  answer.  "Look 
at  that  moon,  Miles.  It's  the  prettiest  moon  I  ever  saw." 
He  laughed  again,  more  cheerfully.  "I  bet  I  could  sell 
that  moon  for  four  thousand  dollars,  to  a  couple  of  men 
from  Boston." 


"Spark,"  said  Agnes  turning  her  head,  and  then  sat 

bolt  upright.  "Spark,  look  at  the  moon." 

Spark  looked.  "It  is,  isn't  it,"  he  agreed.  "It  is  a  good 

bombing  moon.  I  will  take  fog.  I  will  take  fog  from 

Kiel  to  Cologne  and  no  mission  tonight.  I  will  stay  home, 

thank  you." 

"It's  so  long  ago  now,  Spark.  Do  you  still  have  to  think 

of  that?" 

"Not  all  the  time,  but  the  flying  brings  it  back." 
"It's  time  you  forgot  about  it,  Spark  Crawford." 
Spark  laughed  without  merriment.  "I  know  it's  time. 

I  don't  remember  any  more  than  I  have  to.  If  I  remember 
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more  than  I  want  to  and  more  than  you'd  like  to  have 
me,  you  can  take  it  up  with  your  dear  old  Uncle  Sam. 
He  took  me  at  an  impressionable  age.  He  educated  me 
about  moons." 

"But  you've  got  a  new  teacher  now.  You  can  associate 
moons  with  being  in  love  with  me." 

"I  associate  everything  with  being  in  love  with  you. 
That's  the  trouble.  I  want  to  love  you  with  everything 
that's  in  me — and  that  takes  in  the  things  I  can't  forget." 

The  moonlight,  reflected  from  the  port  wing,  poured 
into  the  plane  like  an  imponderable  flood.  It  still  seemed 
as  though  moon  and  plane  were  hovering  side  by  side  at 
the  same  level. 

"I  went  back  a  while  ago,"  said  Agnes.  "You  were 
sleeping,  you  brute,  you!  You  didn't  stir  and  that  moon- 
light was  like  magic  on  everybody.  It  made  everybody 
beautiful,  even  that  poor  boy  who  came  aboard  drunk. 
He  looked  sad  and  wistful,  and  so  young.  And  that 
elderly  couple  who  were  on  the  bus  and  after  that  at 
Ambroise's,  were  talking  in  the  sweetest,  gentlest  way  to 
each  other.  I  thought  if  you  and  I  were  like  that  when 
we  got  to  that  age  we  wouldn't  have  anything  to  worry 
about." 

Spark  considered  this  observation.  "You  can't  worry 
about  the  past,  I  suppose.  There  is  nothing  uncertain 
about  it.  There  it  is  and  that's  all  they've  got." 

"In  one  way  that's  sort  of  terrible." 

"And  in  another  way  it  is  not.  Maybe  it  is  like  com- 
ing in  after  a  landing.  You  see  the  lights  flash  up,  and 
maybe  the  crash  wagon  standing  by;  and  maybe  you 
aren't  sure  you  can  get  your  wheels  down.  And  you 
begin  to  think  of  hot  coffee  and  bed.  Maybe  growing  old 
is  like  that."  He  drew  her  hand  into  the  beam  of  moon- 
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light  and  gazed  at  it.  "That's  the  way  hands  ought  to  be 
made.  The  fingers  slender  and  a  smooth  line  from  the 
wrist  around  the  thumb.  But  when  you  are  old  you  don't 
have  to  make  any  more  decisions.  You  aren't  uncertain 
any  more.  Maybe  you  aren't  so  scared  about  life." 

Agnes  folded  his  fingers  one  by  one  around  her  own. 
"If  we  could  go  on  just  like  this,  everything  would  be 
all  right,  wouldn't  it,  Spark?  If  we  could  just  stop  time 
now." 

"Or  stop  it  long  enough  to  think  things  out.  You  see, 
I  thought  everything  would  be  settled  once  I'd  found 
you  again  and  we  were  married,  but  it  isn't.  When  I 
was  in  service  we  thought  we  were  making  our  lives — or 
our  deaths.  That  isn't  what  we  said.  We  talked  about 
the  future  and  girls,  and  wanting  to  get  home.  But  we 
couldn't  have  kept  at  our  work  if  we  had  not  been  think- 
ing it.  I  couldn't,  anyhow.  God,  I  got  so  I  wanted  to 
chuck  my  breakfast  every  time  I  saw  an  airplane.  When 
I  got  out  and  went  back  to  school  I  tried  to  put  that 
stuff  behind  me.  I  meant  to  study  like  hell,  I  did.  And  I 
meant  to  make  a  success  of  myself.  I  didn't  mean  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  being  a  veteran.  But  that  wasn't 
enough  either.  A  good  job  with  a  chance  of  promotion 
wasn't  enough.  It  was  all  so  damned  empty.  Well,  then 
you  and  I  got  together  and  here  we  are.  But  having  you 
and  being  in  love  with  you  still  isn't  enough.  I've  got 
to  do  something  to  make  being  in  love  with  you  and 
having  you  mean  more  than  just  happiness  for  me,  or 
even  happiness  for  you."  He  clinched  her  hand  more 
tightly.  "And  I  don't  know  what,  do  you  see?  They  got 
us  all  steamed  up  to  wreck  the  world  and  kill  people. 
And  then  they  turned  us  loose  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge and  medals,  and  no  instructions  about  how  to  help 
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people  and  rebuild  the  world.  The  best  they  offer  me  now 
is  a  chance  to  stay  on  the  ground  and  wear  a  uniform  and 
send  younger  men  out  to  kill  and  get  killed  in  case  we 
have  another  war." 

Agnes  shivered.  "Don't  talk  like  that,  Spark.  Don't 
talk  about  killing.  Let's  think  about  our  children  and 
making  a  good  world  for  them." 

"Our  parents  wanted  that  for  us,"  Spark  rejoined. 
"If  Dad  had  been  in  the  other  war  he  might  have  known 
there  was  a  catch  somewhere.  He  missed  it  by  about  a 
year.  He'd  have  been  drafted  if  it  had  gone  over  into 
1919.  Dad's  an  idealist  and  he  never  saw  anything  that 
killed  his  idealism.  So  he  brought  us  up — my  sister  and 
me — to  expect  more  than  maybe  we  have  a  right  to  in 
this  world." 

"I  know,"  Agnes  agreed.  "After  all,  he's  a  clergyman." 

Spark  smiled.  "They're  not  all  like  that.  A  lot  of  them 
are  politicians  and  self-seekers." 

"I  suppose  so." 

"And  Mother  knew.  Dad's  idealism  kept  him  in  small 
parishes  on  small  pay.  That  made  it  hard  for  her.  She 
saw  other  men,  the  scheming  kind,  getting  ahead  of  him. 
She  washed  dishes  and  scrubbed  floors  so  that  Dad  could 
be  idealistic.  She  was  willing,  but  she  knew  what  was 
happening.  Dad  didn't.  He  still  doesn't." 

"But  doesn't  he  help  you  now?  He's  so  kind — he's 
been  so  kind  to  me." 

Spark  knit  his  brows.  "He  doesn't  help  much,  though 
he  wants  to.  He  can't  see  ahead  into  this  world  we're 
traveling  toward.  He  thinks  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
are  still  enough.  He  thinks  simple  goodness  will  do  the 
trick.  And  it  won't.  Good  people  get  slaughtered.  And 
they  kill  other  people.  There's  got  to  be  some  thinking 
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and  planning.  And  it  isn't  being  done.  In  the  war  it  was 
done,  all  right.  We  were  part  of  something,  right  or 
wrong,  that  was  being  planned  and  done.  I  never  felt 
alone,  but  now  when  I'm  not  with  you  I  feel  like  a 
stranger  in  a  great  crowd.  A  crowd  in  which  everybody 
is  a  stranger  to  all  the  others  and  nobody  knows  what  to  do 
or  where  to  turn." 

"We  aren't  alone,  Spark,  you  and  I." 

"But  that's  not  enough.  Two  persons  being  selfishly 
happy  together  aren't  enough.  They've  got  to  be  part 
of  something  bigger.  And  that's  what  I've  been  hunting 
for  and  not  finding.  You  want  a  good  world  for  our 
children.  God  knows  I  do  too.  What's  the  use  of  having 
them  if  it  isn't?  Nature  doesn't  care  what  happens  to 
them  if  only  we  produce  them.  She  says  go  ahead  and 
produce;  but  Dad  and  Mother  did  that,  and  what  hap- 
pened? They  produced  me  and  sister  Angela,  who  is  nurs- 
ing spinal  cases  in  a  veterans'  hospital.  They  produced 
me,  and  I  was  a  damned  good  bomber  pilot.  Now,  maybe 
I'm  a  damned  good  bond  salesman.  That's  an  honorable 
occupation,  but  I  don't  see  that  it's  likely  to  prevent 
war  or  make  people  understand  each  other.  Now,  what 
I  want  to  know  is  this:  are  you  and  I  going  to  produce 
some  jet  plane  pilots  or  pilots  for  some  devilish  contrap- 
tion driven  by  atomic  energy,  and  some  little  nurses  to 
keep  the  survivors  alive  when  life  isn't  worth  living? 
Am  I  going  to  work  at  my  respectable  occupation  and 
earn  enough  to  make  that  possible?  Maybe  I  shouldn't 
be  thinking  of  such  things  on  a  honeymoon.  And  maybe 
a  honeymoon  is  the  time  to  be  thinking  of  them.  Don't 
you  see,  Agnes,  if  I  didn't  love  you  so  much  I  wouldn't 
talk  this  way  to  you.  I'd  pretend.  But  with  you  I  can't 
pretend." 
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"I  know,  dear,"  said  Agnes. 

"Of  course,"  Spark  went  on,  "I  could  join  something 
or  even  start  a  movement.  I  could  go  into  politics,  but  I 
don't  know  just  where  to  turn.  I  am  no  genius.  That 
pilot  up  there,"  he  jerked  a  thumb  forward,  "has  got 
what  they  call  a  flight  plan.  He  knows  where  he's  going 
and  what  weather  he  can  expect.  I  don't.  I  wish  I  did.  I 
want  to  have  some  purpose — the  way  I  did  before.  I 
want  to  think  that  I'm  working  with  a  lot  of  other 
people  on  a  job  that  has  to  be  done." 

"There's  time,"  said  Agnes.  "The  world  is  full  of 
time.  You  will  find  what  you  are  looking  for,  Spark. 
I'll  help  you.  That's  what  I'm  for."  But  her  eyes  were 
anxious  as  she  looked  into  his  tormented  face. 

"Maybe.  If  you  can't  help,  nobody  can.  I  wish  some- 
how we  could  stop  time  now."  His  voice  died  out.  After 
a  moment  he  resumed.  "Anyhow,  we  had  our  day  to- 
gether— the  best  day  in  all  our  lives — our  last  day 
together." 

"Don't."  She  drew  closer  to  him.  "You  make  me  feel 
cold." 

"That  was  what  you  said." 

"That  was  make-believe.  That  was  for  morning — now 
it's  night." 

The  plane  sat  upon  the  moonlit  darkness,  and  rose  and 
fell  to  invisible  waves. 


Andrew  looked  at  the  boy  beside  him,  sleeping  in  an 
uneasy  peace.  So  the  world  slept,  all  the  millions  of  men 
and  women.  Paul  Jenniko  moved  restlessly  in  this  sleep  of 
his.  And  once  or  twice  in  apparent  fear  or  anger  or  mirth 
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he  spoke  understandable  words.  They  were  obscene,  some 
of  them,  and  yet  of  a  powerful,  honest,  clean  obscenity: 
the  language  of  men  about  to  die — by  pain  and  valor,  by 
stink  and  sweat,  by  comradeship  made  pure.  In  the  mind 
of  this  sleeping  young  man  the  second  World  War,  across 
the  chasm  of  the  years,  in  all  its  horror  and  depravity,  in 
its  depths  of  splendor,  still  went  on. 

Andrew  looked  at  Paul  Jenniko  with  some  envy.  If, 
he  thought,  I  had  been  where  this  youth  has  been  I 
would  now  be  beyond  the  bottomless  hell  pit  of  fear;  I 
would  have  outlasted  it;  I  would  know  now  that  I  could 
survive  all  fear.  Or  at  least  I  would  know  a  fear  that 
had  meaning,  and  not  the  empty  and  fruitless  phantom 
of  fear  without  significance.  Fear,  he  said  to  himself  in 
some  surprise,  is  not  of  the  present,  it  does  not  touch  the 
present,  it  is  of  the  past  and  future.  Here  I  am,  he  re- 
flected, in  an  airplane  five  thousand  feet  above  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  I  was  afraid  to  be  here  but  now  I  am  here. 
It  is  a  part  of  my  life  to  be  here,  as  it  was  to  be  in 
Ambroise's  restaurant.  It  is  even  more  secure  here  than 
it  was  there,  when  I  was  dreading  to  be  here. 

He  looked  along  the  aisle  at  the  profiles  and  backs  of 
the  other  passengers,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  be  asleep, 
while  others  stirred  a  little  or  talked  in  low  tones.  This 
small  world  inside  the  plane  was  normal  and  safe  so  long 
as  nothing  from  without  disturbed  it.  It  was  like  the 
bigger  world,  a  creation  with  both  good  and  evil  acting 
on  it;  the  force  of  gravity  tried  to  destroy  it  at  every 
instant;  the  engines,  like  the  mercy  of  God,  prevented 
this  destruction. 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  You  could  get  used  to  the 
world  you  were  in — any  world.  Perhaps  he,  Andrew 
Morebrook,  could  have  gotten  used  to  the  world  of 
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flame  and  horror  in  which  Paul  Jenniko  had  once  lived. 
Perhaps  he  could  endure  any  evil — or,  as  he  wondered, 
a  harder  test,  any  good — that  could  come  to  him.  If  he 
could  know  that  this  were  true  he  would  be  cured,  he 
would  be  a  man  again. 

The  pulse  of  the  engines  changed  and  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate for  a  second — a  premature  beat  in  the  plane's  great 
heart.  Andrew's  own  heart  jumped,  then  steadied  as  the 
engines  did.  He  felt  like  addressing  a  brief  prayer  to  the 
engines.  They  were  the  gods  of  this  small  flying  world; 
they  held  the  destinies  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  metallic 
fingers;  what  they  ordained  would  certainly  come  to 
pass. 

He  saw  the  moonlight  flooding  upon  the  port  wing  so 
brilliantly  it  seemed  almost  to  press  it  downward.  This 
moonlight,  he  reflected,  was  a  primeval  force.  It  made 
animals  howl  in  the  jungle.  It  was  associated  somehow 
with  the  salt  sea  out  of  which  all  life  had  come;  it  made 
tides  in  every  blood  stream.  For  men  and  women,  accord- 
ing to  their  sensitiveness,  it  carried  passion,  or  wild  re- 
gret, or  tenderness,  or  formless  longing.  No  one  could 
escape  it  by  taking  to  the  air  in  a  modern  invention. 

It  made  him  restless.  He  went  aft  and  sat  down  for 
a  smoke.  Presently  Elaine  Sillabee  came  back,  turning  a 
professional  eye  right  and  left  as  she  passed  each  set  of 
four  passengers,  two  on  one  side,  two  on  the  other. 

"How  is  your  patient?"  she  asked  as  she  saw  Andrew. 

"Sleeping."  In  the  strange,  intoxicating  light  he 
studied  her  face.  Suddenly  she  seemed  extraordinarily 
beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  dangerous.  He  wanted  to 
get  away.  He  wanted  help.  He  wanted — yes,  it  was 
swiftly  clear  to  him — he  wished  Miss  Twill  were  there 
to  rescue  him. 
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"That's  the  medicine  he  needs,"  said  Elaine. 

"But  he's  missing  something." 

"It  is  pretty,  isn't  it?"  Elaine  admitted.  "Still,  there's 
a  moon  every  month.  He  can  see  others." 

Andrew's  mouth  felt  dry.  He  didn't  mean  to  go  on 
talking  to  Elaine,  but  he  did.  "Did  it  ever  occur  to  you," 
he  said,  "that  there  is  just  about  one  in  any  person's 
life  that  counts  for  anything?  The  rest  are  what  you 
might  call  astronomy.  For  some  people  aboard  this  plane 
this  might  be  the  one — the  fateful  one." 

Elaine  smiled.  "We're  not  supposed  to  answer  that 
question." 

Against  his  better  judgment,  under  the  influence  of 
this  damnable  moon,  Andrew  kept  the  conversation 
going.  "That,"  he  said,  "is  where  the  air  lines  make  a 
mistake.  You  aren't  by  any  chance  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, are  you?" 

"Maybe  you  had  a  drink  too,"  said  Elaine  coldly. 

"No,  I'm  sober  as  an  owl — an  unboiled  owl.  What  I 
mean  is  all  sorts  of  questions  occur  to  people  in  air- 
planes. You  are  used  to  being  asked  how  you  intend  to 
amuse  yourself  at  your  next  stopping  place." 

"Am  I?"  Elaine  snorted  prettily.  "I'll  say  I  am." 

"Well,  that's  not  the  sort  of  question  I  have  in  mind. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  people  in  airplanes  have  been  dis- 
located from  the  places  and  life  they  are  used  to.  They 
see  the  earth  as  we  would  see  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  if  it 
were  daylight — as  though  they  didn't  live  on  it.  And 
they  begin  to  wonder  about  it.  They  wonder  what  the 
human  race  is  up  to.  They  wonder  about  wars.  Is  all 
this  trouble  that  people  take  to  kill  each  other  really 
worth  while?  They  wonder  about  themselves.  Why  are 
they  doing  what  they  are  doing?  Why  are  they  going 
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where  they  are  going?  They  wonder  what  all  the  hurry 
is  about.  And  that  is  why  there  ought  to  be  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  aboard  every  airplane  in  passenger  service. 
A  sort  of  personal  navigator,  if  I  make  myself  plain." 

"I  can't  say  you  do,"  said  Elaine,  "but  I  will  say  you 
have  an  entirely  new  line.  I  will  be  likely  to  remember 
you,  if  that  is  any  comfort.  I  have  had  drunks  and 
gropers  and  men  whose  wives  misunderstood  them  and 
unmarried  men  who  thought  they  were  God's  gift  to 
women,  but  I  never  had  you  before." 

"If  I  asked  you  to  have  dinner  with  me  in  case  you 
laid  over  in  Guatemala,  would  I  seem  more  normal?" 

"I'd  classify  you,"  snapped  Elaine,  "if  that's  what  you 
mean." 

He  swallowed  hard  and  showed  he  could  keep  his 
mouth  shut.  He  was  forever  trying  to  interest  women, 
even  when  he  didn't  know  what  he  would  do  with  them 
if  he  succeeded.  His  former  wife  would  have  said  that 
Elaine  was  just  the  sort  of  woman  poor  Andrew  would 
fall  for,  dumb  and  pretty  and  probably  unscrupulous. 
But  he  went  on.  "I  may  be  slightly  drunk,"  he  said, 
"with  altitude  and  moonlight  rather  than  with  liquor. 
However,  I  will  not  say  that  you  have  a  strange  exotic 
beauty  that  appeals  to  me.  I  understand  I  should  not  say 
such  things  to  airplane  hostesses." 

Elaine  bristled  and  then  had  to  laugh.  "You'd  better 
not.  I  am  instructed  to  call  the  navigator  or  copilot  in 
case  male  passengers  annoy  me." 

"Quite  right."  Andrew  nodded  amiably. 

"You're  a  funny  one."  Elaine  grew  gentler  as  her 
curiosity  was  aroused.  "I  will  say  I'd  rather  have  dinner 
with  you  than  with  some  others.  At  least  there'd  be  some 
suspense  as  to  what  you  were  going  to  say  next." 
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Andrew  smiled.  "I  didn't  really  ask  you,  did  I?  I 
merely  inquired  if  you  would  think  me  normal  if  I  did. 
But" — he  hesitated — "I  may  ask  you  before  we  get  to 
Guatemala." 

"If  you  do,  I  will  answer  you.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you,  mister — a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  orange 
juice,  or  an  extra  blanket?"  There  was  a  lovely  venomous 
look  in  her  dark  eyes.  Still,  women  often  did  look  that 
way  when  they  were  interested  and  didn't  want  to  admit 
it. 

Andrew  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  don't  believe  so.  Not 
now.  Thanks  just  the  same.  But  I  would  like  a  little 
information." 

"You  needn't  ask  me  what  is  happening  to  the  human 
race  or  why,  because  I  don't  know.  I  don't  even  know 
what's  happening  to  myself,"  she  said. 

"Ah!"  cried  Andrew.  "You  have  a  self." 

"Not  while  I  am  on  duty.  That  was  a  slip  of  the 
tongue.  What  is  it  you  would  like  to  know?" 

Andrew  grinned  broadly.  "We  will  have  to  go  into 
that  question  later  when  you  are  not  on  duty." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that."  Elaine  paused. 

"What  I'd  like  to  know  now,"  he  said,  "is  where  I  am. 
Not  where  the  human  race  is — but  where  this  little 
fraction  of  it  on  the  plane  is." 

Elaine  Sillabee  had  now  regained  her  professional  poise. 
"We  shall  be  in  Merida,"  she  said,  "about  half  past  four. 
We  are  flying  at  an  altitude  of  5700  feet.  We  have  a 
head  wind  of  about  20  miles  an  hour,  which  holds  us 
back  a  little." 

Andrew  looked  at  his  watch,  holding  it  up  to  the  dim 
cabin  light.  "We  are  more  than  halfway  there,  then?" 
he  asked. 
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"Yes,  we  can't  go  back  now." 

"There's  a  name  for  that,  isn't  there?" 

"Yes.  There  is  a  certain  pinprick  on  the  map  that's 
called  the  Point  of  No  Return."  The  bell  rang.  "You 
will  have  to  excuse  me."  She  turned  swiftly  away. 

Andrew  gazed  after  her.  There  might  be  no  soul  or 
there  might  be  a  very  small  soul  inside  that  desirable 
body,  he  thought.  But  perhaps  a  body  so  desirable  didn't 
need  a  very  big  soul.  And,  he  thought,  I  am  as  usual  an 
idiot  with  women.  I  say  too  little  or  I  say  too  much.  But, 
and  he  smiled  at  his  own  reflections,  I  do  make  them 
wonder  about  me — maybe.  He  felt  a  little  less  lonely. 

He  settled  himself  again  beside  Paul  Jenniko,  who 
growled  at  him  and  then  opened  his  eyes.  "Where  are 
we  now,"  asked  Paul,  "somewhere  in  Brooklyn?" 

Andrew  rolled  his  newly  acquired  phrase  over  his 
tongue  up  there  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  the 
bright  moon.  It  had  a  cosmic  significance.  "We  have  just 
passed  the  Point  of  No  Return,"  he  said.  "I  hope  you 
didn't  want  to  get  off  there." 

xix 

Mamie  had  passed  the  Point  of  No  Return  with  no 
click  in  her  mechanical  consciousness.  The  point  was 
indeed  movable,  and  depended,  on  each  flight,  on  the 
calculations  of  Red  Sims.  When  you  had  passed  it  you 
might  have  a  choice  among  three  landing  fields  ahead  of 
you,  but  the  field  you  had  departed  from  was  no  longer 
accessible.  You  didn't  have  enough  gasoline. 

Mamie  proceeded.  There  was  no  romance  about  her. 
Give  her  fuel  enough,  keep  her  in  good  health,  and  she 
would  go  anywhere.  She  performed  over  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico  as  she  would  have  done  over  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  or  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Mamie  must  have  had  a  consciousness,  because  she 
had  feelings  and  emotions  which  were  duly  recorded 
on  the  instrument  board.  She  knew  how  high  she  was, 
and  said  so;  she  knew  what  the  temperature  of  her  var- 
ious parts  was,  and  said  so;  she  knew  how  fast  her 
propellers  were  turning  and  what  her  air  speed  was,  and 
made  no  secret  of  it. 

Tonight  she  had  no  apparent  aches  and  pains.  She 
merely  had,  if  her  consciousness  went  that  far,  a  secret, 
a  hypochondriac,  worry.  She  had  a  sensation  in  her 
Number  Two  engine.  Whether  this  was  because  Num- 
ber Two  had  been  so  carefully  examined  by  her  phy- 
sicians before  she  was  permitted  to  leave  the  field, 
whether  she  had  indeed  a  neurotic  fixation  on  it,  or 
whether  Number  Two  had  actually  become  a  little 
different  from  Numbers  One,  Three,  and  Four,  Mamie 
could  not  be  expected  to  decide. 

This  was  a  night  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Mamie  was  there,  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  any  sea  gull 
or  bird  of  passage.  Mamie  sat  up  in  the  sky  and  rode 
the  invisible  wings  of  the  night.  Mamie  was  a  roc  out  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Mamie  was  a  magic  carpet.  Mamie 
was  something  men  used  to  be  put  in  insane  asylums 
for  dreaming  about.  Mamie  was  an  assortment  of  hard- 
ware and  upholstery,  put  together  in  a  certain  way. 
Mamie  was  also  a  unique  individual.  There  had  never 
been  an  airplane  exactly  like  Mamie  and  there  never 
would  be.  But  if  Mamie  indeed  had  a  consciousness  she 
was  no  miracle  to  herself.  The  air  was  her  element, 
just  as  a  wheelbarrow  is  the  prisoner  of  the  earth. 

Mamie's  Number  Two  engine  was  behaving  quite 
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like  a  live  human  heart.  It  was  beating.  But  she  certainly 
did  have  a  funny  feeling  in  it.  Not  exactly  a  pain. 
Something  like  a  tickle  she  could  not  scratch.  But  Mamie 
said  nothing  about  this  to  Humphrey  Flint  or  Bill 
Lattwin. 


Flint  had  stopped  worrying  about  Number  Two, 
though  he  threw  a  light  on  it  occasionally.  He  was  not 
worrying  about  the  mechanics  of  his  plane.  He  was 
worrying  about  his  own  mechanics.  And  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  uneasy  state  of  mind  was  the  moon.  At 
first  it  had  made  him  think  of  Elaine  Sillabee,  which 
he  did  not  want  to  do.  Then  he  had  thought  that  the 
image  of  the  moon  was  slightly  blurred.  It  was  as  though 
there  were  two  bright  near-circles,  not  quite  coincident. 
He  shut  his  left  eye  and  there  was  but  one  circle.  He  shut 
his  right  eye  and  the  blur  reappeared.  He  stared  hard  at 
the  instrument  board,  leaning  forward  a  little. 

Lattwin  noticed  the  movement.  He,  too,  studied  the 
panel,  but  without  any  shift  of  position.  "O.K.?"  he 
asked. 

"Sure."  Flint  settled  back. 

Lattwin  looked  at  him  curiously.  "Lovely  night," 
he  said.  "We  ought  to  pay  the  company  instead  of  them 
paying  us,  out  riding  on  a  night  like  this." 

Flint  did  not  reply.  He  felt  drawn  into  himself,  alone. 
He  could  not  in  any  way  communicate  with  this  man 
a  few  inches  to  his  right. 

He  was  handling  the  plane  with  almost  unconscious 
ease.  He  could  have  handled  her  in  his  sleep.  She  was 
as  responsive  to  his  touch  as  the  bicycle  he  had  ridden 
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thirty-odd  years  ago.  He  could  then  ride  hands  off  the 
bars  for  miles  on  end.  He  wondered  if  he  still  could. 
That  particular  proficiency  had  given  him  a  pride  in 
himself  that  he  had  needed.  He  hadn't  been  a  strong 
boy.  He  was  always  beaten  when  he  fought  and  in  time 
got  into  the  habit  of  avoiding  fights.  He  hadn't  been 
a  handsome  or  confident  boy,  and  the  girls  he  most 
liked  had  generally  been  taken  away  from  him  by  some- 
one else.  He  had  needed  to  be  good  at  something — better 
than  almost  anybody  at  something. 

When  he  was  sixteen  he  had  got  hold  of  a  second-hand 
motorcycle,  patched  it  up,  and  taken  it  out  on  the 
roads.  It  was  a  miracle  he  had  survived,  the  way  he  rode 
that  motorcycle.  But  he  had  to  ride  it  that  way,  he  had 
to  take  risks,  he  had  to  show  off. 

From  that  he  had  graduated  to  the  rickety  flying 
coffins  that  they  called  airplanes  in  World  War  I.  Be- 
coming a  flyer  had  been  a  test  he  had  set  himself.  If  he 
couldn't  hold  his  own  with  his  fists  maybe  he  could  with 
a  machine  gun.  Well,  it  hadn't  been  quite  the  way  he  had 
figured  it.  There  was  a  lot  of  baloney  in  being  what  they 
called  in  those  days  a  "knight  of  the  air."  But  he  had 
done  all  that  was  asked  of  him,  and  a  little  more,  and 
he  could  hold  his  head  up  at  the  occasional  reunions  of 
his  wartime  outfit. 

But  flying  had  changed.  You  didn't  fly  by  the  seat 
of  your  pants  any  more.  You  didn't  have  to  keep  your 
airplane  out  of  various  untenable  positions — it  kept  it- 
self out.  You  were  expected  to  be  cool  and  capable  in 
emergencies,  but  mainly  you  were  expected  to  avoid 
emergencies.  You  had  to  read  instruments.  You  had  to 
have  absolutely  perfect  eyes.  You  had  to  see,  accurately 
and  quickly,  and  with  no  mist  in  your  vision.  You 
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couldn't  guess  what  you  saw.  You  had  to  shift  in  an 
instant  from  the  unbounded  horizon  to  those  dials  in 
front  of  your  face.  You  had  to  see  the  moon  whole  and 
sharp. 

A  kind  of  terror  seized  him.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  the 
doctors  finding  out  that  something  was  slightly  wrong 
with  him.  An  honest  man — and  he  was  that — would 
know  and  say  so  before  the  doctors  did.  You  didn't  play 
any  tricks  with  yourself  or  anybody  else  when  you  were 
a  passenger  pilot. 

And  it  wasn't  just  an  infinitesimal  defect  in  one  eye 
that  as  yet  made  no  practical  difference.  This  was  a 
crack  in  the  armor  of  his  certainty.  He  had  been  proud 
of  his  physical  perfection.  He  was,  he  felt,  younger  than 
his  calendar  years.  But  now  he  knew  that  from  this 
night  on  no  act  or  gesture  of  his  in  the  air  would  have 
the  absolute  precision  it  had  had  before.  Right  now  he 
was  still  a  better  pilot  than  young  Lattwin,  if  only  be- 
cause he  had  met  more  critical  situations  and  found 
ways  out  of  them.  But  Lattwin  was  getting  better  every 
day,  growing  more  sure  of  himself,  becoming  more  de- 
pendable. Lattwin  was  coming  up  and  he,  Humphrey 
Flint,  was  slipping  down  into  a  dark  abyss. 

Why  this  abyss  seemed  so  terrifying  to  him  he  could 
hardly  have  told.  He  knew  other  pilots  who  had  settled 
down  comfortably  in  ground  jobs.  They'd  talk  and  talk 
about  old  times,  and  do  their  share  of  bragging,  and  they 
sometimes  had  a  wistful  look,  but  most  of  them  had 
come  to  terms  with  what  had  happened. 

A  man  had  to  give  some  reason  for  his  existence. 

He  had  to  justify  himself.  Deep  down,  Flint  wasn't 

sure  he  ever  had  done  that,  except  in  the  air.  He  had 

not  made  his  wife  too  happy,  and  now  she  was  dead. 
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He  had  never  had  any  knack  with  women.  He  couldn't 
seem  to  come  close  to  them.  Neither  their  minds  nor 
their  emotions  worked  the  way  a  man's  did.  He  couldn't 
figure  them  out,  and  that  being  the  case  he  supposed  he 
never  could  be  a  satisfactory  family  man.  Now  there 
was  Elaine  Sillabee.  She  bothered  him  a  lot.  He  even 
dreamed  about  her.  In  dreams  she  was  warmer  than  any 
woman  he  had  ever  known  in  his  waking  life.  But  that 
was  all.  There  was  really  no  spark  of  warmth  in  her  for 
him — maybe  not  for  any  man.  And  he  wanted  some 
woman  desperately,  not  merely  with  the  flesh  but  with 
the  heart  and  soul;  some  woman  who  might  look 
and  move  like  Elaine  Sillabee;  but  he  never  found 
her. 

If  there  had  been  such  a  woman,  and  she  had  believed 
in  him  and  somehow  been  in  communication  with  him, 
then,  he  thought,  this  thing  that  was  happening  to  him 
might  not  have  been  so  bitter  to  take.  Lacking  that, 
he  had  to  keep  up  his  belief  in  himself  the  best  way  he 
could,  and  he  had  done  it  by  his  mastery  of  this  art  and 
craft  of  flying.  He  was  being  robbed  of  that  now;  he 
was  being  widowed  by  it,  orphaned  by  it,  left  naked 
and  helpless  in  the  wind  by  it. 

He  was  thinking  almost  wordlessly.  He  could  not 
have  told  another  person  what  the  thoughts  were.  The 
substance  of  it  slid  in  a  muttered  expletive  from  his 
lips. 

"To  hell  with  it!"  he  said. 

Lattwin  turned.  "I  didn't  get  you." 

"Talking  in  my  sleep,  I  guess." 

Mamie  continued  stolidly  on  her  course,  as  matter- 
of-fact  as  a  street  car.  After  a  while  the  shimmer  of  the 
sea  was  gone  and  there  was  a  darkness  underneath  the 
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wings  that  was  land.  They  were  over  the  edge  of  Mexico 
— over  Yucatan. 

At  his  little  desk  in  the  cramped  cubbyhole  behind 
the  pilots'  compartment  Sims  yawned  complacently. 
They  had  hit  the  port  of  Progreso  smack  on  the  nose 
and  only  about  seven  minutes  later  than  he  calculated. 
Sims  thought  of  the  pretty  Mexican  girl  who  had  been 
behind  the  immigration  counter  the  last  time  he  came 
through  Merida.  She  spoke  English  in  line  of  duty,  and 
also  sometimes  when  off  duty.  He  had  had  a  word  with 
her  then;  he  would  have  another  now;  and  some  time 
maybe  he  would  have  a  night  in  Merida  and  show  her 
the  town. 

Elaine  Sillabee  was  walking  up  and  down  the  aisle 
of  the  passengers'  section.  Andrew  caught  her  eye,  re- 
membering the  conversation  he  had  had  with  her  earlier 
in  the  evening.  He  was  embarrassed.  He  didn't  like  being 
embarrassed.  He  thought  he  should  have  put  all  that 
behind  him  years  ago.  Unhappily,  the  capacity  to  be 
embarrassed  seemed  to  have  grown  on  him  as  he  had 
learned  more  about  his  own  and  other  varieties  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  had  realized  how  much  there  was  to  be 
embarrassed  about. 

But  Elaine  Sillabee  did  not  suffer  from  this  weakness. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  as  though  answering  a  spoken  question, 
"we  shall  be  in  Merida  in  a  few  minutes.  When  the 
sign  flashes  be  sure  to  fasten  your  safety  belt." 


Andrew  drew  a  long  breath.  This  first  stage  of  his 
flight  was  almost  over  and  he  hadn't  minded  it  much, 
During  his  few  words  with  Elaine  Sillabee  he  had  even 
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forgotten  he  was  in  an  airplane.  He  had  been  more 
terrified  of  her  than  he  was  of  flying.  Terrified  because 
she  stirred  some  depths  inside  him  that  he  preferred  to 
ignore.  There  was  a  sort  of  death  lurking  in  those  pro- 
fundities that  was  even  more  appalling  than  the  death 
that  would  come  if  Mamie  decided  to  stick  her  nose 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Elaine  thrilled  him  but  the 
thrill  was  painful.  If  he  had  been  alone  with  her,  as 
he  had  been  with  Miss  Twill  at  Ambroise's,  there  was  no 
telling  what  he  would  have  said  and  done,  no  limit  to 
the  explosive  nature  of  the  emotions  that  would  have 
been  ignited.  And  he  positively  did  not  want  to  do  any 
more  exploding  over  women. 

The  passengers  were  waking  up  and  stirring,  even 
though  Elaine  Sillabee  had  not  spoken  to  all  of  them. 
Miles  Leavenworth  yawned  loudly.  "I've  been  asleep," 
he  said,  in  an  astonished  way.  "I  guess  I  missed  some 
of  the  scenery." 

"There  wasn't  much  to  see,"  answered  his  wife.  "Just 
the  moon,  and  that  went  out  of  sight  somehow." 

Miles  leaned  past  her  to  gaze  out  the  window.  There 
were  scattered  spots  of  light  below. 

Jimmy  Mae  Tilton  woke  up  too;  and  Miss  Twill, 
who  had  been  awake  but  keeping  quiet  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing her  companion,  turned  to  her.  "We're  over  land 
now,  I  think,"  she  said.  "We're  coming  into  Merida." 

Jimmy  Mae  stretched  and,  like  Miles,  yawned  indel- 
icately. "It's  been  a  nice  ride,"  she  observed,  "but  you 
can't  really  get  comfortable  in  these  seats.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  getting  out  and  stretching  my  legs.  I  hope 
Mr.  Tilton  realizes  all  the  trouble  I'm  going  to  to  re- 
join him,  sitting  up  all  night  when  I  might  be  com- 
fortable in  a  bed."  She  yawned  again.  "All  by  myself," 
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she  added,  as  though  to  make  sure  she  would  not  be 
misunderstood. 

"I  think,"  ventured  Miss  Twill  innocently,  "we  spend 
too  much  time  in  bed.  It  seems  wasted.  We  have  quite 
a  large  back  yard  in  Newton,  with  birds  and  little 
animals  in  it — squirrels  and  maybe  a  woodchuck  or  two, 
and  I  won't  let  Father  set  traps  for  them — and  I've 
often  thought  they  must  have  a  good  time  on  summer 
nights  when  all  the  rest  of  us  are  asleep.  I've  almost 
wished  I  was  one,  for  just  a  little  while." 

"Well,  now,  you  are  full  of  ideas!"  Jimmy  Mae  looked 
at  her  admiringly.  "For  all  of  that  quiet  manner  of 
yours.  Fd  never  have  thought  of  that  in  a  month  of 
blue  moons." 

"Why,  anybody  would  have  thought  of  that."  Miss 
Twill  seemed  surprised.  "I  am  sure  you  would  have  if — 
well,  if  you  hadn't  been  busy  thinking  of  something 
else." 

Again  Jimmy  Mae  gazed  at  her.  She  just  couldn't 
suspect  Miss  Twill  of  double  meanings.  But  she  laughed. 
"Reckon  that's  true,"  she  said.  "I  was." 

Miss  Twill's  eyes  brightened.  "You  know,"  she  said,  "I 
have  never  told  this  to  anybody.  But  there  were  times 
on  nights  like  that  when  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  dance 
in  the  moonlight." 

Jimmy  Mae's  interest  increased.  She  examined  Miss 
Twill  thoughtfully.  "I  suppose,"  she  said,  "you  would 
have  let  your  hair  down.  It  would  be  quite  pretty  if 
you  did." 

Miss  Twill  nodded.  "Wouldn't  have  been  up,"  she 
observed.  "You  see,  I  always  take  it  down  when  I  go 
to  bed." 

"Too  bad."  Jimmy  Mae  didn't  explain  what  she  meant 
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by  this  but  she  repeated  the  words  again.  "Too  bad." 

"I  don't  see  anything  bad  about  it,"  said  Miss  Twill 
crisply.  "But  then,  I  guess  you  and  I  don't  see  things 
exactly  the  same  way,  do  we?" 

Up  front  Spark  Crawford  moved  and  woke  his  young 
wife.  She  sat  up  sleepily.  "No  flak,"  he  said,  "no  fighters. 
We  are  coming  in  for  a  landing."  His  mind  seemed  to 
be  years  back. 

"What  time  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Time  for  little  girls  to  wake  up.  It  is  getting  on 
toward  morning." 

"It  won't  be  dark  long?" 

"No." 

"That's  good.  I'd  like  to  see  morning  come.  It  might 
bring  us  good  luck  in  a  strange  new  land.  We'll  forget 
all  those  things  that  worried  us,  won't  we?" 

"Sure."  Spark  patted  her  hand.  "I  don't  know  why 
I  talk  the  way  I  do." 

They  sat  silently  for  a  few  moments.  There  was  no 
morning  light  yet.  But  the  night  was  wearing  thin. 

"There  will  be  years  and  years,"  said  Agnes. 

"Sure,"  Spark  replied.  "Sure,  but  we  won't  need  more 
than  one  day  at  a  time.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that? 
You  can't  live  a  whole  year  in  a  hunk.  You  can  just 
live  one  second  of  it  after  another." 

Agnes  smiled.  Behind  the  smile  there  was  a  flicker  of 
an  old  doubt.  But  she  said,  "I  do  wish  we  could  catch 
some  of  the  especially  good  seconds  and  save  them — 
put  them  into  a  deep  freeze  or  something  and  take 
them  out  when  we  wanted  them."  They  slipped  again 
into  silence. 

Samuel  Breitstein  had  been  talking  on  and  off  with 
Wilbur  Ladd.  Sometimes  Ladd  dozed  and  then  Breit- 
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stein,  awake  in  spite  of  his  familiarity  with  night  travel 
on  airplanes,  had  his  thoughts  to  himself.  Why  was  he 
alive?  he  asked  himself.  Just  because  of  the  accident  that 
had  brought  his  father  out  of  Warsaw  after  the  first 
World  War.  Others  no  better,  no  worse  than  he,  not 
much  different  from  him,  just  as  full  of  ambitions  and 
ideals,  had  died.  He  had  no  claim  over  them  except  some 
blind  conspiracy  of  fate.  And  that  didn't  satisfy  him.  If 
he  could  die  in  some  splendid  sacrificial  way  and  it  could 
be  said,  "This  was  a  Jew  that  made  this  sacrifice,"  his 
very  dust  might  be  suffused  with  triumph.  But  this  had 
not  been  asked  of  him.  This  had  not  been  made  possible. 

No,  he  could  go  on  small  errands.  He  might  possibly 
make  the  lot  of  these  dark  people  of  the  south  a  little 
easier,  but  not  much;  he  could  light  a  faint  glimmer  of 
doubt  in  the  confidence  of  men  like  this  Wilbur  Ladd. 
But  that  was  all. 

In  waking  intervals  Ladd  had  talked  again  of  his 
friend  John  Mosley  Willis,  the  archeologist,  and  Breit- 
stein's  imagination  had  caught  fire.  Here  was  somebody 
who  had  looked  deep  into  human  history.  What  had 
he  found  there?  Not  the  bare  bones  of  old  customs, 
language,  architecture.  Those  were  not  important.  But 
what  of  life  itself?  A  human  being  on  this  earth  was  in 
a  fix.  He  wanted  so  much  and  had  so  little.  That  had 
always  been  true  except  in  some  fleeting  and  half -im- 
aginary golden  age.  It  must  have  been  true  in  the  times 
of  the  ancient  Mayas;  they  too  must  have  longed  to  make 
existence  mean  something  beyond  the  sweat  and  dreari- 
ness of  daily  habit,  something  more  than  bread  and 
shelter  and  making  babies  who  would  grow  up  to  face 
the  same  eternal  problems.  They  too  must  have  had  their 
rejected  and  despised,  and  also  their  men  like  Willis  who 
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saw  mankind  in  this  long  perspective.  Willis  might  make 
a  modern  man — a  modern  Jew — more  patient. 

"What  was  he  like  when  you  knew  him  as  a  boy?" 
he  asked  Ladd. 

Ladd  reflected.  "Well,  as  I  said,  he  was  always  asking 
questions.  He  knew  birds  and  animals  and  flowers,  and 
he  was  always  surprised  if  the  rest  of  us  weren't  as  in- 
terested as  he  was.  He  was  good  at  playing  Indian — 
following  trails  and  making  fires  and  all  that — but  he 
wasn't  good  at  games.  He  didn't  seem  to  care  whether 
he  won  or  not.  You'd  say  a  boy  like  that  wouldn't  get 
ahead,  wouldn't  you?" 

"It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  getting  ahead." 

"I  mean  he  didn't  have  the  competitive  spirit.  You 
can  say  what  you  want  to,  but  it's  the  competitive  spirit 
that  makes  a  country  prosperous."  Ladd  was  silent  for 
a  few  moments.  "But  somehow  you  couldn't  look  down 
on  John  Willis.  He  wasn't  a  sissy.  If  another  boy  picked 
a  fight  with  him  he  could  fight  back,  though  he  didn't 
care  for  it  at  all."  Ladd  chuckled.  "I  guess  that's  how 
he  and  I  got  to  be  such  good  friends.  I  said  that  only 
a  girl  could  be  as  much  interested  in  wild  flowers  as  he 
was.  He  got  red  and  hit  me,  and  the  others  made  a  ring 
and  made  us  fight  it  out,  the  way  boys  do.  I  blacked 
his  eye  and  made  his  nose  bleed  before  he  as  much  as 
touched  me.  I  knocked  him  down.  But  he  kept  on  com- 
ing, and  I  was  the  one  who  had  to  say  he'd  had  enough. 
Then  we  shook  hands  and  were  buddies  from  then  on." 

Breitstein  was  liking  Wilbur  Ladd  a  good  deal  better 
than  he  had  at  first.  "It  speaks  well  for  both  of  you," 
he  said. 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  It  speaks  well  for  him. 
Helps  me  to  understand  how  he  did  what  he  did  later 
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on.  He's  been  in  the  jungles,  you  know,  all  over — snakes 
and  wild  animals  and  Indians  and  all  sorts  of  diseases 
you  don't  care  to  think  of — but  nothing  seems  to  have 
ever  bothered  him.  What  he  wants  he  goes  after,  and 
what  he  mainly  wants  is  answers  to  questions.  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  him  again." 

Breitstein  drew  a  long  breath.  "So  am  I,"  he  said.  "I'm 
going  to  ask  him  some  questions  on  my  own  account." 

At  about  this  time  Paul  Jenniko  heaved  a  tremendous 
sigh  and  with  it  roused  himself. 

"Gosh,"  he  said,  "what  a  head!"  He  held  the  aching 
object  between  his  two  hands.  "I  shouldn't  have  had 
that  last  drink."  He  swung  toward  Andrew.  "I  bet  I 
was  ob — obnoxious,"  he  went  on.  "I  usually  am.  I  don't 
mean  to  be.  I'm  as  good-natured  as  hell,  but  when  I'm 
drunk  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it." 

"You  weren't  bad,"  Andrew  reassured  him.  "Every- 
body understood." 

"Where  are  we  now?" 

"Coming  into  Merida." 

Paul  scratched  his  head.  This  seemed  to  hurt  him,  and 
he  grimaced.  "That's  in  Mexico,  isn't  it?  A  sort  of  jerk- 
water stop?" 

"It's  quite  a  town.  But  it  won't  matter.  We'll  take 
on  fuel  and  proceed." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  use  the  word  proceed."  Paul 
grinned  sardonically.  "It  is  a  word  we  had  in  the  Marines 
and  it  usually  meant  somebody  got  killed." 

"Well,  then,  we  go  on,  and  the  next  stop  is  Guatemala. 
Would  you  like  an  aspirin?" 

Paul  took  the  pill  in  his  hand,  and  at  that  moment 
the  landing  signal  flashed  up. 

In  the  pilots'  compartment  Humphrey  Flint  looked 
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ahead  at  the  lights  of  Merida.  They  stood  slantwise  up 
the  western  sky  against  the  blackness,  as  he  swung 
around  and  dipped  his  wing.  For  the  fraction  of  a  mo- 
ment they  blurred.  He  rubbed  a  hand  across  his  eyes. 
Then  he  spoke  to  Lattwin. 

"Take  her  down,"  he  said. 

Lattwin  gave  him  a  surprised  and  questioning  look. 
Then  his  eyes  lighted  up  like  those  of  a  child  with  a 
longed-for  Christmas  present.  "O.K.,"  he  answered. 

Five  minutes  later  the  plane  settled  on  the  Merida 
landing  field.  Elaine  Sillabee  noted  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible jolt  as  the  wheels  evenly  came  to  earth.  The 
old  man's  good,  she  thought,  he  knows  his  stuff. 
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III.  REFUELING  STOP,  FRIDAY  MORNING 
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Elaine  Sillabee  stood  at  the  head  of  the  steps  and 
smiled  as  Mamie's  passengers,  relieved  and  talkative  as 
all  passengers  always  are  when  any  airplane  comes  prop- 
erly to  earth,  passed  before  her.  She  smiled  at  Andrew 
as  though  she  had  never  seen  him  before;  she  smiled 
with  kindly  condescension  at  the  Leavenworths ;  she 
smiled  at  the  Wright  Crawfords  with  the  different  sort 
of  superiority  suitable  in  the  case  of  the  newly  and 
balmily  wed;  she  smiled  in  a  motherly  way  at  Miss  Twill; 
she  smiled  cautiously  at  Wilbur  Ladd,  who  might  get 
funny  if  she  gave  him  a  chance,  and  carelessly  at  Samuel 
Breitstein,  who  wouldn't,  because  he  had  something  else 
on  his  mind;  and  she  was  getting  a  smile  ready  for 
Jimmy  Mae  Tilton  when  Jimmy  Mae  winked  at  her. 
Jimmy  Mae's  wink  seemed  to  comment  on  all  the  varied 
aspects  of  the  life  of  a  hostess  on  a  passenger  airplane.  It 
was  as  though  Jimmy  Mae  had  been  through  it  all  and 
understood  everything. 

"I'll  be  damned,"  said  Elaine  softly  to  herself. 

"What  are  you  muttering  about?"  asked  Sims.  "Don't 
you  like  passengers?  Where  would  our  bread  and  butter 
be  if  it  wasn't  for  passengers?" 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  replied  Elaine,  with  a  barely 
perceptible  start,  "that  if  we  don't  pick  up  more  busi- 
ness we're  all  going  to  find  ourselves  on  the  beach  one 
of  these  days." 
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Sims  looked  after  the  departing  voyagers,  all  eagerly 
heading  for  the  bright  lights  of  the  extremely  modern 
airport  buildings.  They  had  come  aboard  by  ones  and 
twos,  and  now,  after  three  and  a  half  hours  in  the  air, 
they  seemed  a  close  group,  a  common  experience  unit- 
ing them. 

"Bless  'em,"  said  Sims  irrelevantly.  "Bless  'em  all." 

"The  long  and  the  short  and  the  tall,"  added  Paul 
Jenniko,  appearing  suddenly  behind  them.  "Only  in  the 
Marine  Air  the  boys  sometimes  used  different  words. 
"Which" — he  stared  defensively  at  Elaine — "I  do  not 
repeat  in  the  presence  of  ladies  when  sober." 

This  time  Elaine  really  did  jump.  "I  thought  you'd 
gone  with  the  others,"  she  cried.  "Don't  you  know 
you're  not  supposed  to  stay  on  the  plane  while  it's  re- 
fueling? With  that  cigarette,  too?" 

Paul  looked  sheepish.  He  put  out  his  cigarette,  though 
there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  any  refueling  operations. 
"I  have  a  head,"  he  explained,  "a  great,  big  head.  It  is 
better  but  I  still  have  it,  and  it  slows  me  down.  But  I'll 
join  the  landing  party  if  you  say  so.  I've  been  in  a 
number  of  them."  He  put  out  a  wavering  hand  to  touch 
the  railing  and  began  to  descend.  Then  he  hesitated. 
"If  I  said  anything  a  while  back,  when  I  got  on,  I'm 
sorry." 

"You  didn't,"  Elaine  assured  him.  "But  you'd  better 
lay  off  that  bottle  a  while  if  you  want  to  go  on  with  us." 

"Sure,  I  will.  I  don't  like  the  stuff.  It  stinks."  Paul 
reached  the  ground  safely  and  made  his  painful  way 
toward  the  waiting  room. 

"Poor  kid!"  said  Elaine. 

Sims  affected  surprise.  "You're  getting  sentimental. 
Where's  that  fine  surface  polish  of  yours?" 
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Elaine  did  not  answer.  Flint  was  coming  down  the 
aisle,  his  jaw  tight  set,  his  eyes  narrowed.  Elaine  stif- 
fened, so  that  Sims  noticed  it  if  Flint  did  not.  "You 
wouldn't  have  broken  an  egg  that  time,"  she  said,  "the 
way  you  set  us  down." 

Flint  hadn't  seemed  to  see  her.  Now  he  stared  hard 
at  her,  as  though  seeking  the  underlying  mockery.  "You 
can  save  your  kind  words  for  Lattwin,"  he  growled. 

Elaine's  eyes  went  back  to  Lattwin,  at  Flint's  heels, 
a  look  of  studied  nonchalance  in  his  eyes.  "The  boy 
pilot!"  she  cried.  "Think  of  that!" 

Flint's  eyes  were  grim  in  spite  of  the  lightness  of  his 
words.  "Charles  Augustus  Lattwin,"  he  agreed.  "One 
of  the  original  Wright  brothers.  He  takes  'em  up  and 
he  sets  'em  down  and  never  wakes  a  passenger.  Isn't 
that  so,  Bill?" 

Lattwin  pulled  his  pilot's  cap  over  one  brow  and 
burlesqued  a  swagger.  "Sure,"  he  said.  "Sure.  I'm  a 
hummingbird.  I'm  a  butterfly.  I  got  wings." 

"You're  all  right,  Bill."  Flint  turned  and  faced  him 
squarely.  "I  say  you're  a  good  pilot.  Only" — he  looked 
down  and  examined  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  hold- 
ing them  in  the  palm  of  the  right — "only  don't  grow 
old.  That's  a  mistake,  Bill.  Don't  do  it." 

He  went  out  and  down  the  steps,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  Sims  followed  him. 

"Anything  the  matter?"  Elaine  asked. 

"Does  there  have  to  be?"  It  was  Lattwin's  turn  to 
look  grim.  "I've  had  my  hours.  It's  time." 

She  shook  her  head.  "No.  Something  is.  He'll  give 
you  your  chance.  He's  fair.  You  know  that.  But  that 
isn't  all.  He's — he's  down  about  something." 

"Look,"  said  Lattwin  slowly,  "I  don't  ask  him  about 
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his  personal  life.  I  wouldn't  judge  it  meant  anything  to 
you,  either.  Could  it  be  you're  putting  on  an  act  for 
some  reason?" 

"You  wouldn't  know.  You're  too  young." 

"I'd  know  something  was  wrong  if  Miss  Sillabee  got 
sentimental." 

"You  needn't  worry.  I  won't  get  sentimental  about 
you." 

Lattwin  straightened  his  cap.  "I  have  to  kid  you  a 
little,"  he  said.  He  gazed  through  the  open  door  and 
sniffed  the  air.  "It's  a  soft  sort  of  night.  It  puts  all  kinds 
of  ideas  into  your  head." 

"That  girl  in  Boston,  for  example?" 

"Sure.  I  think  maybe  I'll  send  her  a  wire." 

He  went  off  whistling  gently. 

Elaine  watched  him  moving  jauntily,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain mature  dignity,  from  shadow  into  light.  Captain 
pilot,  that  was  what  he  was  going  to  be  before  long; 
and  he  was  going  to  wire  the  girl  in  Boston  about  it, 
and  they'd  get  married  and  have  quantities  of  children 
and  no  problems  whatsoever.  Girls  and  air  lines  were 
looking  for  people  like  Lattwin,  they  were  so  dependable. 
But  they  would  grow  old.  And  so  would  she. 

It  was  a  soft  sort  of  night.  He  was  right  about  that. 
It  was  a  soft  sort  of  night,  but  tough  things  could 
happen  to  people  on  soft  nights.  What  the  hell  did  she 
care? 

Suddenly  she  wanted  to  care. 


Around  the  corner  of  the  building  there  was  a  bench 
in  shadow,  and  Flint,  having  finished  for  the  moment 
with  what  he  had  to  do,  sat  there.  The  shadow  was 
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soothing.  A  warm,  caressing  breeze  moved  gently  around 
him.  Once  such  nights  had  been  romantic.  But  it  wasn't 
the  night,  it  wasn't  the  sweetness  of  the  air,  the  infinite 
delicacy  of  remote,  unseen  blossoms  that  had  done  it; 
it  had  been  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  the  fewness  of  his  years. 
Now  he  was  as  old  and  done  with  as  those  ancient 
cities  they  told  about  out  there  in  the  jungle —  and  in- 
deed he  had  seen  the  outlines  of  them  from  the  air. 

Old  and  done  with,  and  yet  still  strong  and  only  one 
part  of  him — the  young  part,  the  hoping  part,  the  lov- 
ing part — dead.  What  was  a  man  supposed  to  do  with 
his  life  after  he  was  dead?  And  what  was  wrong  with 
him  that  he  couldn't  figure  it  out?  He  had  tried  for 
strength,  but  now  he  felt  weak  and  almost  helpless. 
There  was  an  old  character  in  the  Greek  mythology 
somewhere  who  had  grown  stronger  every  time  he 
touched  the  earth.  With  Humphrey  Flint  it  was  just 
the  other  way  around. 

Elaine  Sillabee  was  suddenly  standing  in  front  of  him. 
He  couldn't  see  her  face  in  the  darkness,  and  yet  he 
could,  and  it  was  as  lovely  and  tender  as  though  he  had 
dreamed  it. 

"What's  the  matter,  Captain?"  she  asked. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  demanded  in  reply. 
"You  look  as  though  you  were  sorry  for  somebody. 
You  look  so — so  kind.  Aren't  you  feeling  well?" 

Elaine  laughed,  but  it  was  almost  as  though  she  wanted 
to  cry.  "What  is  there  about  me  that  makes  people  say 
such  things?  Seems  to  me  everybody  I've  talked  to  to- 
night has  been  scolding  me.  Sims  and  Lattwin  and  a 
passenger  whose  name  I've  forgotten,  and  now  you. 
Am  I  so  horrible?" 

"Do  you  really  want  to  know?" 
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"Yes."  Her  voice  was  low  and  husky.  "Yes,  I  think 
I  do." 

"Well,  you're  beautiful,  you  know.  You're  a  good 
construction  job.  You're  well  designed.  There's  some- 
thing more.  Design  is  not  the  whole  thing.  You  make 
men  uneasy.  You  make  them  think  of  you  when  they 
don't  want  to.  You  make  them  want  to  give  to  you." 
He  coughed.  "I'm  not  thinking  just  of  going  to  bed 
with  you.  They  want  something  that  is  behind  a  closed 
door  in  you." 

"I'll  thank  you  now,  while  I  can.  Now  you  can  be- 
gin to  scold  me  too." 

"Well,  you  seem  to  be  about  to  open  that  door.  But 
when  the  man  is  about  to  go  through  you  slam  it  in 
his  face.  You're  a  cold  little  devil,  Elaine,  and  that's 
about  the  size  of  it.  Personally  I  wouldn't  care  to  get  my 
fingers  caught  in  that  door." 

She  had  taken  off  her  cap.  He  knew  that  the  breeze 
would  be  touching  the  tendrils  of  dark  hair  about  her 
face,  lifting  them  a  little  and  sensitively  playing  with 
them,  but  not  afraid. 

"I  see,"  she  said  slowly.  "You  wouldn't  maybe  think 
that  I  was  frightened,  would  you?  That  I  wanted  to, 
and  couldn't?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't  think  that.  I'd  like  to.  Or  would  I? 
There's  enough  fear  around  without  you  catching  it. 
But  I  might  think  that  being  able  to  hurt  people  made 
you  feel  safer.  I  don't  know." 

She  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  him  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his.  It  was  scarcely  an  affectionate  gesture,  but 
rather  a  way  of  underlining  her  words.  "Perhaps  you're 
right.  But  it  might  be  that  I  could  be  tired  of  that  kind 
of  safety.  You've  made  parachute  jumps." 

"Sure." 
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"And  did  you  get  to  like  them?" 

"Hell,  no.  It  scared  the  pants  off  me  every  time." 

"But  when  you  got  past  the  scare  and  the  chute 
opened,  didn't  you  feel  alive,  didn't  you  want  to  yell 
with  happiness?" 

Flint  reflected  for  a  moment.  "I  hadn't  figured  it  out. 
I  was  earning  a  living.  But  I  guess  you're  right.  I  had 
some  good  times  up  there,  floating  down,  just  myself 
and  the  sky,  and  the  ground  sitting  there  waiting  but 
no  hurry  about  it.  I  would  feel  I  was  sort  of  running 
the  world  before  I'd  even  stopped  sweating."  He 
laughed.  "Sometimes  I  wondered  if  when  I  got  down 
it  wouldn't  be  an  entirely  different  world — better 
planned  and  run  than  the  one  we've  got  now.  I'd  rear- 
range it  in  my  mind  as  I  dropped." 

She  patted  his  hand  lightly.  Her  touch  was  cool  but 
it  was  electric  too.  It  was  like  hot  ice.  "I've  wondered 
about  that  myself,"  she  said.  "But  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
rearranged.  And  I  don't  think  that's  what  is  worrying 
you  tonight." 

"Who  said  anything  was?"  Flint  was  instantly  on  the 
defensive. 

"You  did.  You  really  did.  You  never  talked  to  me 
this  way  before." 

"You  never  came  and  sat  down  beside  me  on  a  bench 
in  the  dark  before." 

"You  hadn't  intended  to  let  Bill  bring  us  in  tonight." 

He  started  perceptibly.  "Some  night  he  had  to.  Why 
not  tonight?"  He  drew  his  hand  away  from  hers.  "Why 
are  you  asking?" 

"Because  something  happened  to  you — that's  why." 

"And  if  something  had  could  you  do  anything  about 
it?" 

"Maybe." 
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Flint  stood  up.  "And  maybe  not.  Maybe  you're  wast- 
ing your  time,  Elaine.  Maybe  I'm  old  enough  to  be  your 
father.  And  maybe,  in  spite  of  that,  I  can  still  find 
women  who  don't  ask  any  questions  at  all — who  just 
take  a  man  as  he  is  and  don't  give  a  damn." 

Elaine  was  standing  too.  "I  wanted  to  help  you.  And 
now — I  don't  understand." 

"Look,"  said  Flint.  "Get  it  straight.  My  eyes  are  go- 
ing off.  I'm  going  to  be  grounded.  I'd  have  taken  you 
yesterday  for  what  you've  said  tonight.  I  was  a  whole 
man  yesterday — or  thought  I  was.  But  I'm  not  hunt- 
ing for  a  woman  to  pity  me.  I  will  not  get  through 
that  door  that  way.  You  will  excuse  me.  I'm  going  to  see 
how  they're  doing  with  Mamie." 

He  went  off  abruptly,  through  the  gate  and  across 
the  field  to  the  plane.  Mamie  had  drunk  all  the  gasoline 
she  could  hold  and  the  truck  had  pulled  clear.  There 
were  three  mechanics  doing  something  with  the  Number 
Two  engine,  one  astraddle  of  it  and  working  with  tools 
and  two  on  the  ground  giving  him  advice. 

Elaine  heard  the  sound  of  music  from  the  waiting 
room  and  then  a  number  of  voices  singing.  This  was 
not  usually  what  happened  before  dawn  at  the  Merida 
airport.  She  turned  toward  the  door,  moving  slowly 
and  not  bothering  to  be  proud  in  the  way  she  walked. 


"You  old  scoundrel!"  cried  Wilbur  Ladd.  "You  horse 
thief!  Who  let  you  out  of  jail?"  He  thumped  Dr.  John 
Mosley  Willis  on  the  shoulders  and  then  stood  back  and 
gazed  affectionately  at  him.  "Why,  you  don't  look  a 
hundred  years  older.  You're  the  same  old  Doc  Willis." 
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A  lesser  man  might  have  wavered  under  this  on- 
slaught, but  John  Mosley  Willis  stood  like  a  monolith, 
a  sturdy,  bearded,  bespectacled,  broad-shouldered  speci- 
men, bronzed  with  out-of-door  living.  He  chuckled,  and 
the  chuckle  developed  into  a  delighted  laugh.  "Well, 
Wilbur,"  he  said,  "I  never  pretended  not  to  be.  It's  you 
people  who  run  around  making  money  who  change.  I 
don't.  But  I'd  recognize  you.  If  they  ever  get  you  up 
on  that  old  apple-stealing  charge  I'd  identify  you." 

The  two  men  stood  and  looked  at  each  other.  Andrew 
thought,  there  they  are,  two  boys  disguised  as  aging 
men.  They'll  never  see  each  other  in  any  other  way. 

"Do  you  remember — "  Ladd  began. 

The  little  band  of  travelers  tactfully  passed  around 
the  two  friends,  and  had  a  view  of  the  shiny  interior 
of  the  Merida  airport  waiting  room.  Night  here  wasn't 
at  all  like  night  in  an  airplane  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Night  here  was  refined  and  tame  and  under  control. 

Andrew,  Miss  Twill,  Jimmy  Mae  Tilton,  and  the 
Leavenworths  drifted  along  together.  Paul  Jenniko,  a 
rueful  expression  on  his  face,  looked  for  a  sign  on  a 
door  and  disappeared  behind  it.  Samuel  Breitstein  leaned 
against  a  counter  and  watched  Willis  and  Ladd.  The 
Crawfords  had  stayed  outside,  walking  up  and  down 
together  in  the  tender  night,  not  ignoring  the  others  but 
rather  unaware  that  others  were  present. 

"Being  up  at  this  time  of  night  sort  of  takes  me  back," 
said  Miles  Leavenworth.  "I'd  be  getting  up  to  milk,  or 
maybe  open  the  store,  all  winter  in  the  cold.  A  cow  is 
real  warm  at  that  time  of  day  in  winter,  but  nothing 
else  is.  I'd  thaw  out  my  fingers  milking  and  freeze  them 
again  as  soon  as  I  took  the  pails  and  started  back  for  the 
house.  Or  if  it  was  the  store  the  fire  would  have  gone 
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out,  and  a  cold  stove  is  the  coldest  thing  there  is.  But  it 
would  come  March,  and  then  April — same  as  it  does 
now,  only  it  don't  make  so  much  difference — and  some 
morning  there'd  be  a  real  warm  wind  out  of  the  dark. 
And  Fd  stand  there  breathing  it  in  and  take  long  breaths 
as  though  I  couldn't  get  enough  of  it.  I've  been  drunk 
a  few  times — " 

"Miles!"  protested  Mrs.  Leavenworth. 

He  continued  unabashed.  "So  I  know  what  it's  like. 
But  I've  never  had  a  nicer  drunk  than  on  that  spring 
wind  before  sunrise.  And  no  headache  afterwards,  either." 

"I  know,"  said  Miss  Twill.  "Before  sunrise.  I've  been 
waked  up  by  it  and  opened  my  window  to  let  it  in.  Yes, 
that's  what  it's  like." 

The  characteristic  faint  flush  appeared  in  her  cheeks. 
She's  had  adventures,  she's  been  places,  Andrew  thought. 
She  looked  almost  pretty,  forgetting  herself  and  remem- 
bering. He  must  certainly  find  another  chance  to  talk 
with  her,  a  long  talk.  He  would  like  to  know  what  other 
things  she  remembered. 

Jimmy  Mae  Tilton  inspected  the  waiting  room 
thoughtfully.  "So  this  is  Mexico,"  she  observed.  "It 
could  be  the  Grand  Central  Station,  only  smaller  and 
prettier.  How  is  a  lady  going  to  get  broadened  by  travel 
if  everywhere  she  goes  there  is  more  of  the  same?" 

"I  presume  it  isn't  quite  the  same  outside,  through  the 
front  door,"  said  Andrew.  "There  is  a  city  there  that 
isn't  quite  like  New  York  or  Los  Angeles,  and  further 
out  there  are  people  living  in  thatched  huts  with  dirt 
floors,  and  there  are  altars  where  they  don't  pray  to 
precisely  the  same  god  we  do." 

"Those  things  might  broaden  me  a  little,"  agreed 
Jimmy  Mae  cheerfully,  "but  I  suspect  I'll  have  to  wait 
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till  I  get  to  Balboa.  Although  I  must  say  Mr.  Tilton 
doesn't  sound  any  broader  in  his  letters  than  he  did 
when  he  went  down  there." 

Ida  Leavenworth  clung  to  her  husband.  "Thinking 
of  it  all  makes  me  a  little  homesick.  I  guess  I'm  not  a 
really  good  traveler.  There's  a  strangeness  out  there  try- 
ing to  come  in." 

"It  won't  bite  you,"  Miles  assured  her.  "I'll  see  that 
it  doesn't.  Come  sunrise  you'll  feel  different."  His  gaze 
was  affectionate  and  protective. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Ida.  "I  was  just  talking.  If  Fd 
been  born  and  brought  up  here,  in  a  hut  that  had  a 
dirt  floor,  I  suppose  Alderbury  or  Long  Beach  would 
seem  funny  and  strange." 

"I  like  things  that  are  a  mite  strange,"  Miles  contin- 
ued. "I've  seen  so  many  things  in  my  life  that  weren't." 

"There,  for  example."  Andrew  nodded  toward  the 
far  end  of  the  room.  A  little  brown  man  and  a  little 
brown  woman  sat  there,  their  bulky,  cord- tied  luggage 
around  them.  The  woman  was  holding  a  small  brown 
baby.  All  three  were  immobile.  Not  even  the  baby 
moved,  though  it  was  not  asleep.  Then,  as  the  woman 
saw  they  were  observed  she  gathered  her  dark  multi- 
colored skirt  more  closely  about  her  with  her  free  hand 
and  turned  her  small  proud  head  and  liquid  dark  eyes 
more  directly  toward  the  Americans.  Jimmy  Mae  smiled 
at  her  and  after  a  moment  the  dark  eyes  lit  up  with  a 
friendly  answer. 

The  three  women  moved  forward  without  a  word,  as 
though  their  purpose  in  coming  to  Merida  had  been  to 
see  these  brown  parents  and  their  brown  child.  Miles 
and  Andrew  followed. 

"I  wish  I  talked  the  language,"  said  Miles. 
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Andrew  laughed.  "The  women  don't  need  that. 
You'll  see." 

In  fact,  there  was  an  immediate  flow  of  conversation, 
partly  in  English,  partly  in  a  language  that  seemed  at 
times  to  be  Spanish  and  at  times  something  else. 

ff  'Sta  buenol"  said  Jimmy  Mae  suddenly.  "There! 
I've  got  it  out  of  me  and  I  feel  better.  That's  all  the 
Spanish  I  know,  in  case  it  really  is  Spanish." 

frSi,  si."  The  little  mother  went  off  into  a  ripple  of 
softly  spoken  words. 

Jimmy  Mae  nodded.  "I  see,  all  right,  and  it's  darling." 

"Isn't  it!"  cried  Ida  Leavenworth. 

"I  wish  I  could  hold  it."  Miss  Twill  checked  herself 
and  blushed  furiously.  Then  the  strangeness  of  the  place, 
or  the  night,  or  some  other  influence  gave  her  cour- 
age. She  held  out  her  arms.  The  little  mother  hesitated 
only  an  instant.  Then  she  handed  the  baby  to  Miss 
Twill. 

"She's  going  to  cry,"  said  Ida  Leavenworth. 

Andrew  wondered  how  anybody  could  know  whether 
this  brown  morsel  was  masculine  or  feminine.  Then 
he  forgot  that  wonder  in  wondering  some  more  about 
Miss  Twill. 

"She's  going  to  howl  bloody  murder,"  said  Jimmy 
Mae.  "If  I  know  babies,  and  I  think  I  do." 

But  she  did  not. 


After  a  while  Wilbur  Ladd  noticed  Samuel  Breitstein 
standing  hesitantly  at  the  counter.  He  waved  to  him. 
"Hi,  Breitstein!  Come  over  here.  Here's  the  big  man." 
Breitstein  straightened  up  quickly,  diffident  and  eager 
at  the  same  time.  "Doc,"  said  Wilbur  Ladd,  "here's  a 
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gentleman  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  on  the 
plane.  He  wants  to  meet  you.  He's  done  something  I 
never  did.  He's  read  your  books." 

Willis  shook  with  laughter,  as  though  the  obvious 
pleasantry  was  having  trouble  in  being  born.  "Read  my 
books?"  he  roared.  "I've  been  hunting  for  you  a  long 
time.  I  didn't  know  anybody  read  them  except  the  edi- 
tors and  the  printers  and  proofreaders." 

"I've  got  your  book  on  the  corn  ceremonies  with  me 
right  now,"  said  Breitstein.  "Maybe  you'd  autograph  it 
for  me.  You're  going  down  to  Guatemala  with  us,  aren't 
you?" 

"Yes."  The  laugh  had  diminished  to  a  twinkle.  "Part 
of  the  time  I  study  the  dead  Mayas — the  old  cities  and 
all  that.  Do  you  know  what  Yucatan  is?  Well,  it's  a 
big  burial  ground.  It's  the  place  where  a  civilization  was 
buried.  And  Honduras,  too.  And  the  Peten  section  of 
Guatemala,  which  we'll  fly  over.  But  I  like  to  study 
the  live  Mayas  too.  Mostly  I  go  to  Guatemala  for  that, 
up  in  the  hill  country.  And  I  ask  myself,  how  can  you 
explain  the  dead  ones  by  the  lives  ones?" 

"How  can  you  explain  anything  that  people  do?" 
asked  Breitstein  suddenly.  "How  can  you  tell  when  they 
begin  to  go  wrong — when  the  historical  accident  catches 
them  and  smashes  them?" 

Willis  stared  hard  at  Breitstein.  "That's  what  I  want 
to  know.  You've  got  to  the  root  of  it  all  in  two 
questions." 

Wilbur  Ladd  sighed.  "You're  over  my  head  already," 
he  complained. 

"That's  the  best  thing  about  you,  Wilbur."  Willis 
put  an  affectionate  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder.  "I'm 
always  getting  over  your  head.  It  does  me  good.  It 
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teaches  me  something.  What  I've  got  to  do  is  to  get  the 
idea  so  plain  in  my  own  head,  and  put  it  in  such  simple 
words,  that  even  you  will  understand."  He  went  on, 
turning  back  to  Breitstein.  "That's  why  Wilbur  is  such 
good  company.  He's  the  average  sensual  man.  He  thinks 
now  I'm  talking  about  women,  but  you'll  know  what 
I  mean.  If  we  could  convert  Wilbur  we  could  convert 
the  world." 

"We!"  Breitstein  straightened  his  shoulders  as  though 
a  king  had  just  dubbed  him  knight.  But  his  skepticism 
asserted  itself.  "Convert  him  to  what,  Dr.  Willis?" 

"Ah,  that's  just  the  question."  Dr.  Willis  waggled 
a  large  forefinger.  "What  do  we  convert  him  to?  We'll 
have  to  discuss  that." 

"Maybe  to  a  way  of  thinking?"  Breitstein  suggested. 

Willis's  kind  eyes  beamed  on  his  old  friend.  "I  don't 
know  that  I'd  want  him  to  think  too  much.  That  would 
spoil  his  delicate  bloom." 

Wilbur  Ladd  chuckled.  "It's  a  way  he  has,"  he  ex- 
plained. "It's  his  oldest  joke.  He  doesn't  believe  I'm  the 
intellectual  type.  He'll  never  admit  it  takes  brains  to 
run  a  business." 

"The  brain,"  said  Dr.  Willis,  "is  a  complicated  organ. 
No  doubt  it  was  originally  designed  to  keep  us  alive, 
as  individuals  and  as  a  species.  But  nowadays  we  do 
things  with  it  that  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
keeping  us  alive.  At  least  some  of  us  do.  I  do.  Wilbur 
here  doesn't,  not  so  much,  and  as  I  say  I'm  not  sure  I 
want  him  to."  He  twinkled  silently  for  a  moment.  "So 
what  do  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  converting  him?  He 
says  I  won't  admit  it  takes  brains  to  run  a  business. 
But  the  fact  is  he  won't  admit  it  takes  brains  not  to  run 
a  business.  I  want  to  make  him  see  that  there  are  all  sorts 
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of  brains.  I  want  to  make  him  wonder  about  things  and 
people.  About  Indians,  for  example." 

"I  never  said  they  didn't  have  brains,"  Ladd  insisted. 

"You  said  they  weren't  our  equals,"  put  in  Breitstein, 
a  little  more  sharply  than  he  had  intended. 

Ladd  remained  good-natured.  "Not  our  equals  in 
doing  what  we  do." 

"But  they  can  do  some  things  we  can't  do." 

"Like  carrying  those  big  loads  we  were  talking 
about?"  Ladd  grinned.  "I  got  you  there,  Mr.  Breitstein." 

Dr.  Willis  made  a  wide  gesture.  "No,  you  haven't. 
That  isn't  all  they  can  do.  It  isn't  all  they  know.  They 
know  what  life  is  made  of.  It  is  made  of  big  things 
that  are  as  likely  as  not  unpleasant,  like  sickness  and  not 
enough  to  eat  and  dying.  But  it  is  also  made  of  little 
things  that  happen  from  hour  to  hour,  and  they  have 
the  art  of  making  many  of  those  little  things  enjoyable. 
Now  look" — the  gesture  now  took  in  the  Indian  family 
and  the  little  group  around  it,  including  Miss  Twill 
holding  the  still  tranquil  baby — "look  at  those  people 
and  let  me  show  you  something." 

He  strode  down  the  room,  with  Ladd  and  Breitstein 
following  him.  The  two  men  smiled  at  each  other.  "He's 
priceless,"  said  Ladd.  "I  don't  care  what  he  calls  me." 

"I  wouldn't  either,"  Breitstein  assented. 

He  felt  a  rush  of  friendliness  toward  Ladd,  who  had 
recognized,  as  he  himself  did  but  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent approach,  the  goodness  and  wisdom  that  passed 
by  the  name  of  John  Mosley  Willis. 

"Of  course,"  Ladd  went  on,  "he  knows  he's  good, 
and  he  takes  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  showing 
off.  But,  shucks!   Who  cares?  He's  always  worth  the 
price  of  admission,  plus  the  federal  tax." 
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The  Indian  looked  up  quickly  when  Dr.  Willis  spoke 
to  him.  Then  he  answered  in  a  soft  voice,  almost  an 
undertone.  Andrew  thought  he  recognized  some  Spanish 
words,  but  he  wasn't  sure.  The  little  mother  paid  no 
attention.  She  kept  her  dark  eyes  on  Miss  Twill  and  the 
baby,  and  after  another  minute  Miss  Twill  gently 
handed  the  baby  back. 

"I  hope  it  hasn't  got  fleas  or  anything,"  said  Miles 
Leavenworth. 

"It  couldn't  have,"  declared  Miss  Twill  almost  fiercely. 
"It  felt  so — so  clean."  She  flushed. 

"I  used  to  think  foreigners  were  dirty,"  Jimmy  Mae 
observed.  "But  now  I've  come  to  believe  they're  no 
dirtier  than  the  rest  of  us.  They  just  smell  a  little 
different." 

"Babies  are  babies,"  commented  Mrs.  Leavenworth. 
"Everywhere." 

Miles  laughed.  "You  mean  they  all  have  to  have  their 
didies  changed.  I  hope,  Miss  Twill — " 

His  wife  cut  him  off.  "Don't  you  say  it,  Miles  Leaven- 
worth!" 

Dr.  Willis  turned  to  them.  "Would  you  like  some 
music?" 

The  Indian  had  reached  down  among  his  bundles  and 
produced  an  accordion.  He  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"So  long  as  it  isn't  a  marimba."  Wilbur  Ladd  made 
a  grimace.  "I  love  those  Indians,  though  I  don't  think 
they're  as  bright  as  you  do,  but  I  have  grown  not 
to  care  so  much  for  marimbas.  In  the  tourist  hotels  in 
Guatemala  they  think  they  are  doing  you  a  good  turn 
when  they  set  two  or  three  of  them  up  outside  your 
door  when  you  want  to  sleep.  It's  a  good  thing,  I  say, 
a  marimba  is  hard  to  carry  around.  But  I  can  stand 
accordions." 
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Dr.  Willis  spoke  again  to  the  Indian,  who  picked  out 
a  chord,  and  then  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

"What  language  were  you  talking?"  Andrew  asked. 

"Quiche.  One  of  the  dialects  of  the  Mayas  of  Guate- 
mala. This  man  comes  from  near  Coban,  up  in  the 
northwest.  He's  been  down  here  working  on  a  sisal  plan- 
tation. Now  he  has  a  little  money  and  he's  going  home. 
He  has  played  in  a  sort  of  band.  That  is  why  he  has  the 
accordion.  I  would  prefer  the  flute — the  pipa — but  you 
can  hear  that  another  time.  I  have  heard  a  man  playing 
the  pipa  just  inside  the  door  of  a  church  in  a  little 
Guatemalan  town,  during  Easter  Week,  very  soft,  as 
though  he  were  playing  to  himself,  and  another  man 
beside  him  coming  in  about  every  eight  beats  with  a 
single  tap  on  a  drum.  It  is  a  sad  instrument,  and  a 
beautiful  one.  The  sadness  comes  out  of  the  player  into 
the  music,  and  then — why,  then  he  doesn't  feel  so  sad 
inside.  I  think  you  will  hear  that  flute  when  he  plays 
the  accordion." 

The  Indian  began  with  a  Mexican  folk  song. 

"Let  him  find  his  way,"  said  Dr.  Willis.  "He  is  trying 
us  out.  He  will  come  to  his  own  music  if  he  thinks  we 
deserve  it.  If  not  we'll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he 
thinks  we  do  deserve.  He  would  play  the  Mayan  music 
for  me,  because  he  knows  I'd  understand,  but  he's  not 
sure  of  the  rest  of  you." 

The  music  had  instantly  changed  the  focus  of  the 
room.  Mamie's  passengers  were  clustered  around  the 
little  Indian.  The  people  behind  the  long  counters 
stopped  what  they  were  doing,  arrested  in  their  places. 
Paul  Jenniko  emerged  from  somewhere. 

"I  know  that  tune,"  he  cried,  and  immediately  began 
to  prove  his  statement  by  singing  the  Spanish  words. 
Wilbur  Ladd  joined  in,  and  then  Breitstein.  Dr.  Willis 
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shook  his  head  despairingly,  but  after  a  moment,  unable 
to  resist,  joined  in  too. 

The  Indian  fingered  the  keys  lovingly.  When  he  looked 
up  Andrew  thought  there  was  a  little  mockery  of 
laughter  in  his  eyes.  Andrew  whistled  softly  and  a 
quiver  of  brave  excitement  ran  up  and  down  his  spine. 
Something  drew  his  attention  to  the  outer  door,  and 
he  saw  Elaine  Sillabee  standing  there.  She  seemed  hesi- 
tant, drooping  in  the  brilliant  light  into  which  she  had 
entered,  listening  intently.  Her  beauty  at  that  moment 
was  illuminated,  but  it  was  no  longer  cold  and  defen- 
sive. She  seemed  almost  to  be  calling  for  help. 

He  turned  back  toward  Miss  Twill,  whose  attention 
was  still  focused  on  the  Indian  baby,  now  nursing  tran- 
quilly at  its  mother's  breast,  with  an  eager  working  of 
its  delicate  brown  fingers.  This  was  a  sort  of  dance.  The 
baby  was  being  set  to  music. 

Elaine  Sillabee  moved  slowly  down  the  room,  and  he 
went  to  her.  "May  I  have  this  one?"  he  asked. 

"We  are  not  permitted — "  she  began.  Then  she 
laughed.  "Hell,  yes!  There's  music,  isn't  there?  If  there's 
music  and  people  feel  like  dancing  they  might  as  well 
dance." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  then  he  felt  a  reckless 
gaiety,  and,  at  the  back  of  that,  fear.  Because  all  at  once 
he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  didn't  want  to  want  it. 
But  there  had  been  some  change  in  Elaine  Sillabee.  She 
was  gentler  than  she  had  been  a  few  minutes  ago.  Her 
defenses  were  weaker.  It  wasn't  that  she  was  softening 
toward  him.  Rather,  she  had  become  in  that  brief  in- 
terval, a  different  woman.  Or  something  in  her  that 
she  had  kept  hidden  was  now  revealed.  Andrew  More- 
brook  was  not  the  one  to  comfort  her.  He  knew  that. 
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Still,  she  needed  comfort.  This  he  knew  without  words. 

In  her  new  mood,  in  her  seeming  desperation,  she 
nevertheless  danced  well,  even  to  the  point  of  seeming 
to  know  what  unpredictable  change  of  pace  would 
come  out  of  the  accordion  or  out  of  the  swift  impulses 
of  Andrew's  own  changing  mood.  They  went  on  danc- 
ing in  silence.  They  spoke  in  the  movements  and  gestures 
of  their  bodies.  This  was  a  ritual  dance.  It  was  not  so 
much  Andrew  Morebrook  and  Elaine  Sillabee  as  it  was 
the  anonymous  male  and  the  anonymous  female  some- 
how making  manifest  their  pain  and  deep  desire. 

The  thought  of  the  airplane  and  the  journey,  and 
all  other  fears — of  living  and  of  not  living — faded  from 
Andrew's  mind.  There  was  but  one  danger.  He  didn't 
want  to  want  this  woman,  but  he  did  want  her. 

He  heard  the  great  sound  of  wings  and  was  not  sure 
he  heard  it  with  his  physical  ears.  She  spoke  now,  calmly. 
"Another  plane  coming  in.  Maybe  north  from  Guate- 
mala, maybe  south  from  Mexico  City." 

"Is  there  one  scheduled?"  His  voice  shook. 

"No,  it  would  be  late,  but  the  weather  makes  the 
schedules." 

The  music  was  faster  and  had  an  angry  urgency. 
"Are  you  tired?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  get  tired." 

They  were  the  center  of  a  circle.  He  saw  that  Miss 
Twill  was  watching  them  and  her  eyes  were  wide  and 
somehow  indignant. 

Others  were  dancing  now.  Perhaps  they  had  been 
for  some  time.  Paul  Jenniko  was  tearing  around  energet- 
ically with  Jimmy  Mae.  Sims,  the  navigator,  had  lured 
the  Mexican  girl  from  behind  her  counter.  They  danced, 
laughing,  with  new  and  intricate  steps.  Sims,  catching 
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somebody's    eye,    perhaps    Lattwin's,    winked    trium- 
phantly. 

Then  the  music  shifted.  One  would  not  know  how 
it  did  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  be  done — but  the 
accordion  was  now  speaking  with  the  accent  of  a  flute, 
still  keeping  a  dancing  rhythm  but  quieter,  and  turn- 
ing sad.  Andrew  spoke  at  last.  "At  dances  when  I  was 
in  college  they  always  played  'Home  Sweet  Home' 
when  it  was  time  to  go  there,  but  we  never  went." 

She  nodded.  "No,  you  wouldn't.  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  your  name  again — if  you  have  got  one?" 

"Andrew  Morebrook." 

"Sounds  kind  of  stuffy  to  me.  I  don't  think  you  are, 
though." 

"It  comes  and  goes.  Not  tonight."  They  danced  this 
slower  pace  in  silence  for  a  few  moments.  "I  couldn't 
be  with  that  music  going  on.  The  full  name  is  Edward 
Andrews  Morebrook.  I  dropped  the  "s"  from  the  An- 
drews because  I  didn't  want  to  be  called  Edward. 
Edward  Andrews  was  my  maternal  grandfather." 

She  didn't  seem  to  be  paying  attention  to  him,  but 
she  laughed.  "Was  he  nice?" 

"That  depends.  He  was  quite  well-to-do.  Some  folks 
think  that's  nice.  He  went  to  church." 

"I  didn't  like  you  when  I  first  saw  you." 

"Do  you  now?" 

She  laughed  again.  "We  are  not  supposed  to  answer 
that  question.  However,  I  don't  especially  mind  you. 
You  dance  well  enough.  You  say  unexpected  things." 
She  stopped. 

"That's  a  compliment  in  its  way,"  said  Andrew.  "I 
won't  ask  for  anything  more." 

"I  wouldn't,"  Elaine  answered. 
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Paul  Jenniko  was  evidently  feeling  much  better.  He 
was  now  doing  an  extravagant  sweeping  dance  with 
Jimmy  Mae  who  grinned  understandingly  at  the  spec- 
tators. Some  strangers  from  the  newly  arrived  plane 
swarmed  through  the  door,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
dancers. 

"We  have  lost  our  audience,"  said  Elaine. 

"Would  you  have  dinner  with  me  in  Guatemala 
City?"  Andrew  asked.  He  hadn't  meant  to  ask  it. 

"I  suppose  so — if  we  lay  over  long  enough.  You  make 
me  curious." 

"About  what?" 

"About  nothing — just  curious.  I  like  to  be  curious. 
It  takes  my  mind  off  the  things  I  know  too  much  about." 
They  stopped  dancing.  "I've  got  a  few  little  duties.  I'm 
a  working  girl.  Even  when  God's  gift  to  women  comes 
along  I  have  to  work.  You'll  excuse  me,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Morebrook?" 

"You  might  call  me  Andy." 

"In  Guatemala  I  will,  maybe.  Thank  you  so  much." 

Elaine  went  around  the  end  of  the  counter  toward 
what  Andrew  took  to  be  the  dispatcher's  office.  From 
the  field  came  the  sound  of  a  plane's  engine  being  revved 
up — a  single  engine,  not  all  four. 


The  Crawfords  had  been  having  a  little  dance  all  by 
themselves,  in  a  shadowed  angle  of  the  terrace. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  that  music  is,"  said  Spark. 
"It's  out  of  the  ordinary." 

"I  wouldn't.  I  don't  care.  It  belongs  with  tonight. 
It  goes  with  smelling  flowers  and  not  knowing  their 
names.  It's  like  something  speaking  to  us  out  of  the 
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dark — all  the  people  who  ever  lived  back  there  and 
ever  were  young  and  in  love  wishing  us  well." 

"It's  kind  of  sad,  some  of  it,"  said  Spark. 

"Being  perfectly  happy  is  sad,  isn't  it?  It's  all  mixed 
together.  But  I  am  happy,  and  I'm  not  afraid  any  more. 
And  you're  not." 

"Hell,  no!"  He  grasped  her  more  tightly. 

"The  night  is  so — so  kind,"  said  Agnes,  "so  dear.  I'll 
always  remember  it." 

He  nodded.  "We  both  will."  He  stopped  dancing  as 
he  heard  the  sound  of  Mamie's  Number  Two  engine. 
"They're  sure  making  a  fuss  over  that  bit  of  machin- 
ery," he  commented.  "I  guess  they  must  think  it  ate 
something  that  didn't  agree  with  it." 


The  music  stopped,  and  the  Indian  looked  up  at  Dr. 
Willis. 

"That  is  all,"  said  the  doctor  to  the  little  crowd 
around  him.  "He  doesn't  want  to  play  any  more.  We 
had  something  there.  He  went  a  long  way  back." 

"I  was  just  getting  warmed  up,"  complained  Paul 
Jenniko.  "I  could  of  danced  all  night." 

"You  couldn't  have  danced  at  all,"  Dr.  Willis  went 
on,  "if  that  had  been  the  pure  Mayan  music.  Only  a 
Maya  could  dance  to  that.  This  man  has  been  a  little 
spoiled.  He  has  played  for  people  to  dance — modern 
people.  But  behind  what  he  played,  and  in  it,  was  some- 
thing hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  old.  There  were 
the  ruins  of  those  old  cities  in  it.  There  was  grief  in 
it  for  what  happened  to  the  people  and  the  cities." 

"I  know,"  said  Samuel  Breitstein  raptly.  "I  know." 
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Dr.  Willis  looked  at  him  appreciatively.  "I  think  you 
do." 

"Their  Jerusalem,"  said  Breitstein. 

Wilbur  Ladd  coughed.  "You  people  are  awfully 
solemn  about  it.  It  sounded  all  right  to  me.  I  think  he 
enjoyed  playing." 

Dr.  Willis  gave  his  friend  an  indulgent  smile.  "He 
did.  But  there  are  all  sorts  of  enjoyment.  This  was  one 
kind.  He  doesn't  feel  as  sad  as  he  did  before." 

The  group  began  to  thin  out,  the  newcomers  from 
the  strange  plane  going  first. 

"I  declare,"  said  Ida  Leavenworth,  looking  at  the 
new  arrivals,  "they  make  me  feel  like  an  old  settler. 
Seems  as  if  we'd  been  here  forever  and  ever.  And  just 
last  night  we  were  in  New  Orleans."  She  clutched  her 
husband's  arm.  "I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
believe  it."  She  looked  a  little  frightened. 


To  Andrew  it  was  like  having  had  a  drink  too  many, 
and  the  drink  wearing  off  and  leaving  a  headache  and 
trembling  of  the  hands.  It  was  like  being  Paul  Jenniko, 
only  he  hadn't  had  a  drink.  There  was  a  lump  in  his 
right-hand  coat  pocket  that  had  been  there  so  long  he 
had  forgotten  about  it.  He  remembered  now.  It  was  Paul 
Jenniko's  pint  bottle  of  whisky  that  he  had  taken  from 
him  on  the  bus.  Andrew  thought  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  go  outside  and  take  two  furtive  swallows.  He  would 
feel  better  then,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  see  his  life  in 
perspective. 

He  hesitated.  He  was  afraid,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  Mamie  any  more.  Or  possibly  he  was  still  afraid 
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of  Mamie  and  had  transferred  the  fear — disguised  it,  so 
to  speak.  He  was  afraid  of  Elaine  Sillabee.  Or  rather  he 
was  afraid  of  what  Elaine  might  do  to  his  emotions.  At 
the  same  time  he  wished  he  could  see  Elaine  again  and 
have  a  bit  of  conversation  with  her,  now  that  the  danc- 
ing was  over. 

He  caught  Miss  Twill's  eye.  She  was  looking,  not 
exactly  reproachful,  but  puzzled,  as  though  she  were 
revising  her  opinion  of  him.  He  went  to  her.  It  seemed 
that  this  was  what  he  had  wanted  to  do  all  along. 

"I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  I  guess,"  he  said.  "I'm 
always  doing  that.  Trying  to  show  off." 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Miss  Twill.  "You  and  she  danced 
beautifully  together.  It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  watch 
you.  Wasn't  the  music  strange — and  haunting?" 

"You  felt  that?" 

"Oh,  yes.  It  was  like  something  one  had  heard  in 
childhood  and  forgotten." 

He  smiled.  The  tension  was  easing.  "The  whole  ex- 
perience is  strange  and  haunting — all  of  us  being  here 
in  this  way,  coming  in  out  of  the  darkness  and  going 
out  again  into  the  darkness." 

"I  know."  She  flushed,  in  that  youthful  way  she  had. 
Indeed,  she  seemed  to  grow  younger  with  this  journey. 
"One  doesn't  feel  like  the  same  person  one  is  at  home." 

"We  travel  to  get  away  from  ourselves,  maybe.  Only 
usually  we  can't.  George  J.  Brown  of  Omaha,  the  popu- 
lar commission  merchant,  goes  to  the  Taj  Mahal  in  the 
moonlight.  But  he's  still  George  J.  Brown,  poor  devil." 

She  laughed  at  this.  "I  don't  feel  at  all  like  George 
J.  Brown.  I  don't  feel  like  anybody  I  ever  met  before. 
I'm  afraid  my  father  and  my  aunt  and  my  friends 
would  be  surprised  if  they  knew." 
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Andrew  saw  Flint  and  Lattwin  pass  across  the  end  of 
the  room.  "I  think  we'll  be  taking  off  soon,"  he  said. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  outside?  In  here  it's  all  twen- 
tieth century,  except  for  that  Indian  family,  but  out 
there  the  nineteenth  and  a  lot  of  other  centuries  are 
just  over  the  fence.  Time  spreads  out  there  like  the  dif- 
ferent countries  in  my  old  school  geography.  The  cen- 
turies are  colored  differently,  too,  so  that  you  can  tell 
them  apart." 

They  stepped  out  onto  the  terrace.  Others  were  there, 
but  each  one,  or  two,  seemed  alone. 

"I  wish  I'd  had  a  teacher  like  you,"  Andrew  re- 
sumed. "She  might  have  taught  me  something.  But  no 
one  did.  No  one  ever  did."  He  stopped  abruptly.  Now 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  trying  to  get  some 
reassurance  from  Miss  Twill,  she  the  teacher,  he  the 
troubled  little  boy. 

She  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts,  and  the  darkness 
must  have  given  her  courage.  She  spoke  almost  sharply. 
"I'm  not  a  teacher  now.  I'm  on  a  vacation.  I  think 
you'll  have  to  pretend  you're  an  adult,  Mr.  Morebrook." 

He  turned  toward  her,  trying  vainly  to  read  her  ex- 
pression in  the  shadows.  "You  haven't  been  reading 
Freud,  have  you,  Miss  Twill?" 

"Oh,  no!"  The  familiar,  sensitive  words  had  authority 
now.  "I've  seen  so  many  boys  and  girls  trying  to  grow 
up.  It's  hard.  It  hurts.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  say  this.  I 
don't  know  you,  really.  But  if  I  could  help  you  I  would, 
just  as  I  tried  to  help  them.  But  I  don't  want  to  help 
you — in — in  that  way.  I  don't  want  to  be  your — your 
teacher."  She  paused  and  laughed  a  little.  "You  see,  I'm 
on  vacation." 

"You  know  I'm  in  trouble,  then?" 
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"Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Even  when  you  were  dancing 
with  that — with  the  hostess  you  weren't  really  happy, 
you  only  thought  you  were." 

"I  didn't  think  I  was.  I  was  trying  to  be  but  I  wasn't." 

He  heard  Miss  Twill  catch  her  breath.  "I  don't  know 
why  I  talk  this  way.  I  never  did  before — not  to  anyone. 
I  think  it's  the  strangeness  of  everything.  The  music, 
and  that  young  Indian  family,  and  the  baby,  it — she — 
came  from  outside  of  time  somehow.  There  must  have 
been  babies  just  like  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Time  doesn't  matter.  Oh,  I  don't  know  why 
I'm  saying  this  to  you." 

"I  do,"  he  said  gently. 

"You  can  speak  the  truth  when  you  get  outside  of 
time,  and  maybe  we  are  outside  here,  tonight." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments.  The  breeze 
came  gently  from  the  land.  Morning  was  not  far  away. 
"I  want  some  faith,  some  sure  belief,"  he  added.  "You 
seem  to  have  it,  though  you  don't  put  it  into  words." 

"No,"  she  answered.  "No,  I  don't  think  I  could.  All 
my  life  I've  done  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  thing  to 
do  at  the  time.  I  have  looked  after  my  father  when  he 
needed  me,  and  I've  taught  school.  I  never  asked  why. 
But  I've  been  glad  to  be  alive.  I  haven't  been  afraid 
except  of  little  things.  The  big  things  are  all  right,  Mr. 
Morebrook.  I  am  sure  of  that." 

He  laughed  ruefully.  "What  I've  done  all  my  life 
has  been  to  hop  from  one  little  thing  to  another,  like 
a  bird  from  twig  to  twig.  But  I've  never  felt  secure 
enough  to  soar — and  sing." 

"I  haven't  sung  either,"  Miss  Twill  admitted.  "I 
mean  I  haven't  sung  in  the  way  you're  talking  of,  not 
out  loud  anyway.  But  I've  felt  a  kind  of  singing  inside 
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me  sometimes.  I've  tried  my  wings  now  and  then 
when  no  one  was  looking." 

"I  wish  Fd  been  there  to  look." 

Miss  Twill  clasped  her  hands  to  her  breasts  with  a 
curious,  strangely  beautiful  gesture.  Then  she  drooped 
a  little.  "Why  am  I  talking  this  way,"  she  repeated,  "to 
you?" 

It  was  she  who  seemed  now  to  need  some  reassurance. 
"This  isn't  quite  an  ordinary  journey,"  he  said.  "It  ap- 
pears to  detach  us  from  our  usual  selves  and  leave  us 
floating,  in  time  and  in  space  both.  We  look  at  ourselves 
for  once  from  the  outside.  I  don't  know  why — Mamie 
seems  like  any  other  plane — but  I  think  perhaps  she's 
enchanted." 

Miss  Twill  nodded.  "Maybe  she  is." 


When  the  music  stopped  Jimmie  Mae  made  for  the 
nearest  bench  and  sat  down  breathlessly.  "Young  man," 
she  said,  "you  sure  can  dance.  Especially  when  sober." 

Paul  Jenniko  had  followed  her.  He  frowned.  "I  don't 
like  to  be  sober.  I  would  like  some  more  drinks  right 
now." 

"They  would  wear  off  and  then  you  would  have 
another  headache." 

"I  can  always  cure  a  headache  by  a  few  more  drinks." 

"But  you  can't  go  on  like  that,"  cried  Jimmy  Mae. 
"You're  too  young." 

He  frowned  again.  "I  am  not  young.  I  am  one  thou- 
sand years  old.  I've  seen  practically  everything  there  is 
to  see,  and  I  don't  like  it.  And  somewhere  I've  lost  my 
liquor." 

"Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  I'm  not  going  to  help  you 
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find  it."  Jimmy  Mae  put  her  hand  on  his.  "Why  don't 
you  wipe  out  of  your  mind  everything  that's  happened 
down  to  now,  and  begin  new?  You  can't  backtrack 
and  undo  anything  that's  done." 

He  groaned.  "But  look,  lady — that's  the  trouble.  I 
can't  undo  it  but  it's  there.  I  can't  get  at  it." 

"What  was  your  friend's  name — the  one  that  got 
killed?" 

"Billman.  George  Billman." 

"If  you  could  get  where  George  is  and  talk  it  over 
with  him  everything  would  be  all  right,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Sure."  Paul  laughed  bitterly.  "You  make  the  ap- 
pointment, and  I'll  be  there." 

Jimmy  Mae  reflected  for  a  few  moments.  "I'm  not 
what  you  call  a  religious  girl,"  she  began,  "but  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  George  was  floating  around  some- 
where, and  maybe  just  as  anxious  to  talk  to  you  as  you 
are  to  talk  to  him.  But  he  can't,  because  it's  against  the 
regulations.  Well,  you  know  what  he'd  say  and  he  knows 
what  you'd  say,  and  isn't  that  about  as  good  as  though 
you'd  both  said  it?" 

It  was  Paul  Jenniko's  turn  to  ponder.  "I  never  thought 
of  it  that  way." 

"Well,  you  try  thinking  of  it  that  way  and  see  if  it 
doesn't  do  you  some  good.  And  you  slow  down  on  the 
drinking.  Two  good  drinks  before  each  meal,  not  count- 
ing breakfast,  and  one  or  two  during  the  evening  and 
a  long  one  before  going  to  bed  is  plenty  for  any  boy 
your  age." 

"Guess  you're  right,"  said  Paul.  "It  doesn't  get  you 
anywhere." 

"Since  I'm  prescribing  for  you,"  Jimmy  Mae  resumed, 
"I  might  as  well  go  right  on.  You're  what  I  call  roman- 
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tic.  You  don't  take  things  as  they  are.  You  have  to 
dress  them  up.  If  you  hadn't  been  that  way  you  wouldn't 
have  been  in  the  fix  you're  in.  You  were  all  set  to  do 
something  heroic,  and  then  when  the  pinch  came  you 
think  you  didn't." 

"I  sure  didn't,"  said  Paul  gloomily. 

Jimmy  Mae  had  the  smile  of  a  person  who  has  finally 
found  a  solution.  "Well,  then,  you've  got  to  do  some- 
thing heroic.  It's  tough  on  you,  because  you  might  get 
hurt,  but  there's  no  way  out  of  it.  You've  got  to  rescue 
an  orphan  out  of  a  burning  building,  or  something  like 
that.  That  will  make  you  feel  all  right.  One  orphan 
will  just  about  balance  the  account." 

"You're  laughing  at  me."  Paul  bristled. 

"No,  I'm  not.  I've  had  experience.  Did  I  tell  you 
about  my  first  husband?  He  was  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind.  It  wasn't  that  he'd  done  anything  wrong,  but 
everybody — and  I  suppose  I  did,  too — had  always 
put  upon  him  because  he  was  so  good-natured.  He  got 
to  feeling  he  was  weak  and  cowardly  and  no-account. 
Do  you  know  what  he  did?  He  came  home  one  night 
and  beat  up  my  cousin,  who  was  calling  on  me  and  never 
did  like  him.  And  then  he  ran  off  with  another  woman. 
It  did  him  a  world  of  good.  He's  been  a  very  successful 
salesman  ever  since." 

Now  Paul  was  smiling  too.  "I  guess  I  get  the  point, 
lady,"  he  said.  "What  do  you  say  to  going  out  and  get- 
ting some  fresh  air?  It's  kind  of  close  in  here." 


Flint  happened  to  know  the  pilot  of  the  plane  that 
had  just  arrived.  It  was  from  Mexico  City,  a  neat  job, 
of  a  newer  vintage  than  Mamie.  Al  Painter,  like  Flint, 
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had  been  in  World  War  I,  though  he  never  got  nearer 
the  front  than  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  two  grunted 
and  scowled  with  pleasure  as  they  met  in  the  dispatcher's 
office. 

"How's  things?"  asked  Painter. 

"Well  enough  for  an  old  man."  Flint  had  recovered 
his  composure.  He  was  not  giving  out  any  information. 

"You  can  still  hobble,  I  see,"  said  Painter. 

"I  get  around.  I  forgot  my  crutches,  but  I  get  around. 
How's  the  rheumatism  and  all  the  grandchildren?" 

Painter  laughed.  "They're  cute  little  devils  and  full 
of  tricks.  The  rheumatism,  I  mean." 

"How  come  they  let  you  have  a  real  plane  to  fly?" 

"I  got  a  drag  with  the  president  of  the  company. 
And  I'm  good.  I  don't  drink,  except  when  I'm  thirsty, 
and  I  don't  go  around  with  women,  except  pretty  ones. 
That's  what  keeps  me  young,  Flint.  You  ought  to  try  it." 

Flint  squinted  his  eyes  thoughtfully.  "Maybe  I  will 
some  day.  Any  news?" 

"No.  Fletcher's  grounded.  Saunders  got  a  ground  job 
with  the  Army  and  stayed  in.  McNeil  married  again 
and  his  new  wife  won't  let  him  fly.  We're  thinning  out, 
Flint."  Painter  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  Lattwin 
and  Sims.  "It's  the  cubs'  turn  now." 

"Bill  Lattwin  brought  us  in  tonight,"  said  Flint.  "He'll 
do." 

Lattwin  grinned  modestly.  "The  planes  we  have  to- 
day— "  he  began. 

"I  know.  The  planes  we  have  today."  Flint's  eyes 
were  abysmally  sad.  "The  planes  we  have  today.  You 
young  fellows  will  never  know  what  it's  like  to  fly  a 
front  porch,  put  together  with  piano  wire  and  powered 
by  one  engine  that  like  as  not  will  keep  on  going  if  you 
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treat  it  right.  You'll  never  know.  You  missed  the  great 
days  of  flying." 

"I'll  fly  a  jet  some  time,  maybe,"  said  Lattwin.  "I'd 
call  that  something.  But  as  you  say — " 

"Faster  than  sound,"  Flint  went  on,  not  seeming  to 
hear.  "Faster  than  sound.  But  I'd  take  the  old  days  if 
I  could  have  them  back."  His  face  was  dark  and  yearn- 
ing, as  though  for  a  lost  love.  "The  old  days  and  the 
old  men  who  were  young  in  them." 

"I'm  getting  bald,"  Painter  said,  taking  off  his  cap 
and  rubbing  the  top  of  his  head.  "It  creeps  up  on  you. 
Aw,  what  the  hell!  Growing  old  was  the  last  thing  any 
of  us  thought  we  would  do,  wasn't  it?" 

"Some  didn't."  Flint  shook  his  head  slowly.  "Some 
never  will.  The  lucky  ones,  maybe.  I  don't  know.  Out 
of  it — poof! — like  that.  No  worries.  No  regrets." 

"I  kind  of  like  being  alive,"  replied  Painter.  "Espe- 
cially— " 

Elaine  Sillabee  was  standing  in  the  doorway.  Her  eyes 
went  from  Flint  to  Painter.  Flint  introduced  them.  "You 
knew  each  other  in  the  old  days?"  she  asked. 

"I'll  say  we  did,"  said  Painter.  "We  trained  together. 
But  Flint  had  a  drag  with  the  brass.  He  got  overseas." 

Elaine  was  studying  the  two  of  them  again,  a  strange, 
wistful  expression  on  her  face.  "I  wish  I  could,  just  for 
a  minute,  see  you  as  you  were  then,"  she  said. 

Painter's  face  twisted  with  melancholy  mirth.  "We 
were  hellcats,  Miss  Sillabee.  No  woman  was  safe  with 
us.  No  respectable  people  would  speak  to  us." 

"Sometimes    we'd    go    across    the    border — "    Flint 

stopped,  his  eyes  full  of  forgotten  things.  "You  live  fast 

when  you  don't  expect  to  keep  on  living.  It's  staying 

alive  that's  dangerous."  He  turned  to  Painter.  "Some- 
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time,  when  we're  both  off,  we'll  have  a  drink  together, 
Al.  We'll  have  a  drink  and  talk  about  it." 

Elaine  was  aware  of  Sims  at  her  elbow.  "See?"  he 
said  gently.  "That's  the  way  it's  going  with  him.  He 
won't  be  making  many  more  trips." 

"I  know.  I'm  sorry." 

He  touched  her  arm,  not  unkindly.  "I  know  it's  too 
late  now,"  he  almost  whispered.  "What  I  said  tonight, 
I  mean." 

"Yes.  It's  too  late.  And  you  were  wrong,  Red.  I'm 
not  what  you  think  I  am.  If  I  could  help  him  by  never 
seeing  him  again,  never  saying  another  word  to  him, 
I  would." 

"You'd  better  be  good  to  him,"  said  Sims. 

She  looked  at  him  hard.  "I  don't  think  I've  ever  been 
good  to  anybody,  Red.  Not  that  way.  I  don't  even 
know  I'll  have  the  chance.  But  if  I  do,  I'll  try.  I  don't 
know  that  I  can.  I  don't  understand  myself."  Her  mouth 
quivered. 

"You  will,"  said  Sims.  "I  know  you  will." 

Flint  had  raised  his  voice.  "Well,  we  can't  stay  here 
all  night.  Number  Two  is  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  I'll  be 
seeing  you  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco  or  somewhere, 
Al." 

He  and  Lattwin,  with  Sims  following,  moved  into 
the  inner  office. 

Painter  smiled  at  Elaine.  "A  good  pilot,  that,"  he 
said.  "None  better  in  this  world." 

"I  know."  Elaine  turned  away  abruptly.  Then,  over 
her  shoulder,  she  gave  him  a  last  searching  look.  "If 
there  were  time  I'd  like  to  talk  about  him — and  the  old 
days.  But  there  isn't,  I'm  afraid." 

"No.  There  never  is  in  flying.  We  save  too  much  to 
have  any." 
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Elaine  went  out  into  the  cool  half -darkness  with  his 
somber  laughter  in  her  ears. 


Breitstein,  Ladd,  and  Willis  strolled  up  and  down 
beside  the  fence,  glancing  occasionally  at  Mamie  and 
the  Mexico  City  plane,  but  mostly  intent  on  conversa- 
tion. It  became  a  two-sided  conversation,  in  which 
Breitstein  asked  questions  and  Dr.  Willis  answered  them 
and  Ladd  was  silent. 

"Why?"  demanded  Breitstein.  "Why  did  they  go 
under — those  old  cities  and  those  old  civilizations?  What 
was  the  matter  with  them?  It  couldn't  have  been  the 
Spaniards.  There  weren't  many  Spaniards.  Why  didn't 
they  conquer  the  Spaniards?  Why  didn't  they  go  over- 
seas and  conquer  Spain?  What  was  there  so  hot  about 
the  Spaniards?" 

Dr.  Willis  thought  for  a  moment.  "The  Spaniards 
still  had  faith.  They  still  believed.  Their  faith  took 
cruel  and  greedy  forms.  They  could  kill  for  it.  They 
could  rob  for  it.  Still,  they  had  it.  They  believed  in 
themselves.  But  these  others" — he  gestured  westward 
into  the  light-sprinkled  darkness,  toward  the  city  and 
the  far-lying  jungle — "they  didn't  believe  any  longer. 
They  were  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?"  Breitstein  was  incredulous  and 
yet  half  convinced. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  afraid  of  any  particular  thing, 
any  more  than  you  have  to  believe  in  any  particular 
thing.  What  matters  is  being  afraid  or  believing.  And 
these  people — the  Mayas,  when  the  Spaniards  came — 
didn't  really  believe  in  anything,  and  they  were  afraid. 
Their  old  gods  were  dead,  and  no  new  ones  had  been 
born.  They  died  of  fear.  They  would  have  liked  to  go 
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back  beyond  the  moment  that  produced  the  fear. 
But  they  could  not.  That  is  the  law  of  civilizations, 
Mr.  Breitstein.  It  is  also  the  law  of  individuals.  There 
is  no  way  to  go  but  forward.  You  cannot  go  back." 

"But  you  go  back.  Your  whole  life  is  a  going  back." 

Dr.  Willis  nodded.  "Yes,  I  go  back.  I  go  back  to 
find  things  out.  I  go  back  to  find  out  why  civilizations 
perish.  When  I  have  found  out — I  and  many  others — 
maybe  we  will  know  what  to  prescribe  for  a  sick  civi- 
lization. Maybe  we  will  know  what  medicine  to  give 
it,  what  to  say  to  it  as  it  lies  on  the  couch  talking  to 
the  psychiatrist,  so  that  it  will  not  perish." 

"And  when  will  that  be?"  Breitstein's  eyes  gleamed 
feverishly,  as  though  it  were  he  himself  who  was  sick 
and  turning  to  the  physician  for  a  cure. 

Dr.  Willis  rested  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  gentle, 
reassuring.  "My  boy,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  fifty  years. 
Maybe  a  hundred.  It  takes  a  long  time."  He  swept  an 
arm  toward  the  eastern  horizon,  which  already  showed 
signs  of  dawn.  "There  is  plenty  of  time — and  space.  We 
work  toward  it,  each  of  us.  You,  too.  You  are  one  of 
us.  Can't  you  be  contented  with  just  a  little  progress? 
One  life  and  just  a  little  more  knowledge?" 

Breitstein  sighed.  "I  wanted  it  to  be  in  my  own  time. 
I  wanted  it  to  go  forward  so  that  I  could  at  least  see 
the  landing  field  ahead.  There  is  a  point  between  air- 
fields— I  heard  the  hostess  on  the  plane  explaining  it — 
that  is  called  the  Point  of  No  Return.  After  you  have 
passed  this  point  you  cannot  go  back."  He  turned 
sharply  toward  Willis.  "That  is  just  what  you  said  a 
moment  ago." 

It  was  Dr.  Willis's  turn  to  be  eager.  "Yes!  We  turn 
back — these  old  civilizations  turned  back — for  security. 
The  imagined  security  of  youth.  We  turn  back  toward 
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the  mother  of  our  being.  We  were  safe  in  the  womb. 
We  were  safe  while  we  nursed  at  her  breast.  We  were 
safe  while  we  could  run  to  her  when  trouble  came. 
But  that  is  the  safety  of  death.  We  cannot  go  back  into 
the  womb  of  time.  These  people" — again  the  wide  ges- 
ture— "these  people  tried  to.  They  were  gifted  beyond 
any  dreams  we  have  of  them.  They  were  more  gifted, 
I  think,  than  ourselves.  But  they  threw  the  gifts  away. 
That  was  what  killed  them,  that  was  what  made  them 
slaves — not  the  Spaniards." 

"And  now  we — "  Breitstein  stammered  and  was  si- 
lent with  the  shock  of  this  new  thought. 

"Exactly,"  said  Dr.  Willis.  "And  now  we.  I  don't 
know.  This  world — this  great  world  of  airplanes  faster 
than  sound,  of  unimagined  possibilities  of  plenty,  these 
dreams  come  almost  true,  these  fears  of  the  ultimate 
darkness,  these  hopes  of  universal  brotherhood  and  peace 
— this  world,  like  the  world  of  the  Mayas,  stands  be- 
tween doom  and  dawn." 

"And  you  go  grubbing  among  the  ruins!"  cried  Breit- 
stein. "Isn't  there  more  that  you  can  do — that  we  can 
do — than  that?  You  seem  so  wise,  but  who  listens  to 
your  wisdom?  Who  legislates  your  wisdom?  Who  stops 
a  war  with  it?" 

Dr.  Willis  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I  do  what  I  know 
how  to  do,"  he  answered. 

Wilbur  Ladd  sniffed  at  the  first  breezes  of  the  new 
morning.  "You  give  me  the  shivers,  you  two,"  he  said. 
"You  sound  like  death  and  destruction.  How  can  I  sell 
a  bill  of  goods  after  I've  listened  to  you?" 

Willis  looked  at  his  old  friend  affectionately.  "You 
can,"  he  assured  him.  "You  must.  It's  you  selling  goods 
that  keeps  us  all  sane." 

The  loud-speaker  began  to  give  tongue.  Mamie  was 
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calling  for  her  passengers.  Mamie  was  feeling  spry. 
Mamie  was  tired  of  sitting  inert  on  the  apron  of  an 
airport.  Mamie  wanted  air  and  change  of  scene.  Mamie 
desired  to  be  about  the  business  for  which  she  had  been 
created. 

The  three  men  turned  toward  the  gate.  Mamie's 
other  passengers  joined  them.  The  passengers  of  the  plane 
from  Mexico  City  came  out  too.  This  miracle  of  an 
airplane  taking  off,  these  tons  of  metal  behaving  like 
a  bird,  allured  them. 


Mamie  seemed  like  home,  as  even  Andrew  had  to 
admit,  as  they  settled  themselves  back  into  her.  She  was 
their  destiny,  she  was  their  momentary  place  to  be ;  they 
could  no  more  have  stayed  out  of  her  than  they  could 
have  taken  wings  unaided  and  flown.  They  were  her 
prisoners,  as  they  were  prisoners  of  time.  They  would 
go  with  her  as  they  went  with  the  hours  and  days. 

Elaine  Sillabee  stood  at  the  gangway  and  welcomed 
them  back  with  a  professional  smile,  which  was  exactly 
the  same  for  Andrew  as  it  was  for  the  others.  He  did 
not  try  to  break  through  it.  He  didn't  even  wish  to. 
He  wanted  to  think  about  Elaine  Sillabee  before  he 
said  anything  to  her  again.  And  in  some  strange  way 
it  seemed  to  him  that  Miss  Twill  might  show  him  what 
to  do.  He  contrived  to  slip  past  Jimmy  Mae  Tilton  by 
seeming  not  to  see  her,  and  to  sit  down  beside  Miss  Twill. 

Afterwards  he  had  in  his  memory  as  though  it  were 
a  photograph  he  could  take  out  and  look  at,  the  way 
the  passengers  chose  their  seats  in  Mamie's  upholstered 
interior  as  they  prepared  to  leave  Merida.  The  Craw- 
fords  went  up  to  the  front  seat  on  the  right,  or  star- 
board, side.  Andrew  looked  at  them  and  envied  them. 
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They  were  so  young,  so  much  in  love,  so  sure — as  it 
seemed — of  the  future,  so  unafraid.  The  Leavenworths 
sat  across  the  aisle  from  them,  as  far  front  as  they  could 
get  on  the  left,  or  port,  side.  Andrew  envied  them,  too. 
They'd  tried  life  out  and  apparently  it  hadn't  been  so 
bad.  They  weren't  afraid  either.  They  were  just  waiting 
serenely  for  what  was  to  come  next.  If  they'd  been 
afraid  they  wouldn't  have  lived  so  long.  It  was  fear 
that  killed  people,  not  duration  of  living. 

The  Indian  family,  baby,  accordion,  and  all,  pushed 
stolidly  forward  and  settled  themselves  behind  the 
Leavenworths.  Andrew  detected  no  excitement  in  them. 
They  were  used  to  traveling  on  foot  with  burdens. 
From  this,  the  most  primitive  form  of  travel,  they  passed 
tranquilly  to  the  airplane.  It  didn't  surprise  them.  Birds 
flew — why  not  men?  Paul  Jenniko  settled  by  himself 
into  a  seat  behind  the  Crawfords  and  just  across  the 
aisle  from  the  Mayas.  He  seemed  to  be  drowsy  again, 
and  after  making  a  few  vain  efforts  to  make  the  Maya 
baby  smile  he  gave  up  and  fell  asleep.  Behind  Jenniko, 
Breitstein  managed  to  sit  down  beside  Dr.  Willis,  and 
behind  them  Wilbur  Ladd  sank  into  a  seat  by  himself 
apparently  willing  to  resign  his  old  friend  to  this  young 
Jew  for  a  few  hours.  He  yawned  widely.  No  tension 
there,  Andrew  thought.  No  worry.  Lucky  Wilbur  Ladd. 

This  left  Andrew  and  Miss  Twill  directly  behind  the 
Indian  family  and  Jimmy  Mae  Til  ton  directly  behind 
them.  The  interior  of  the  plane  might  have  been  that  of 
a  bus  making  a  routine  journey  on  a  smooth  highway. 
It  had  come  to  seem  almost  like  home.  Andrew  felt 
strangely  relaxed.  He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"It's  like  old  times,"  he  said  turning  to  Miss  Twill, 
"taking  off  again." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered.  "It's  restful,  sort  of." 
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A  strange  urgency  came  over  him.  "It's  restful  to 
be  sitting  here  next  to  you,  Miss  Twill,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  mind  my  saying  that?" 

She  hesitated.  He  thought  she  might  be  blushing  but 
in  the  uncertain  light  he  was  not  sure.  "Why,  no,"  she 
almost  whispered.  "No,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about 
it.  Only — "  she  hesitated  again.  "Look,  we  are  starting." 

Mamie  had  trundled  down  the  lane  and  now  her  four 
engines — all  four,  Number  Two  as  lusty  as  the  other 
three — began  to  roar.  Andrew  looked  uneasily  through 
the  little  window.  "It's  almost  morning,"  he  said. 

Mamie  was  now  tearing  down  the  runway  like  a 
plane  gone  mad.  She  meant  to  lift  herself  into  the  upper 
air,  to  be  one  with  the  clouds,  to  outspeed  the  birds, 
to  demonstrate  that  although  of  an  ancient  breed  she 
was  not  obsolete. 

"We're  up,"  continued  Andrew.  "We're  going  up 
to  meet  the  morning." 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Miss  Twill,  and  both  were  elo- 
quently silent. 


Al  Painter  came  out  to  watch  his  old  friend  take  off. 
He  turned  to  his  copilot,  a  young  man  named  Charles 
Francis  Albertson  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
best  Virginia  families  and  had  flown  a  B-29  in  the  fire 
raids  on  Tokyo;  Charles  Francis  could  fly  like  an  angel 
but  he  wasn't  subtle.  "She  sure  makes  a  lonesome 
sound,"  said  Al  Painter,  "the  way  she  goes." 

Charles  Francis  Albertson  merely  stared  at  him. 
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IV.  ESCAPE 
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Again  Mamie  was  a  little  world  of  her  own.  Again 
Andrew  had  the  sensation  of  no  world  behind  and  no 
world  ahead.  As  for  the  world  underneath,  it  was  a 
strange  world — at  first  dimly  and  then  clearly  seen — a 
wilderness.  If  we  were  visitors  from  Mars,  Andrew 
thought,  coming  down  onto  an  uninhabited  earth,  this 
situation  would  hardly  be  more  strange.  The  land  below, 
at  first  level,  began  to  rise  into  a  ridge  and  assumed  weird 
patterns  of  water  and  green  jungle.  To  the  east  there 
were  great  piled-up  clouds,  dark  and  looking  almost 
rigid,  like  contorted  mountain  ranges.  Behind  them  were 
coming  up  the  first  streamers  of  the  morning. 

This  was  a  time  to  be  awake,  but  Miss  Twill,  seated 
at  Andrew's  left,  had  chosen  to  fall  asleep.  They  had 
talked  but  little  after  the  plane  took  off  and  the  little 
that  they  said  was  in  embarrassed  commonplaces.  Miss 
Twill's  face  in  sleep  was  more  youthful  than  in  her 
waking  moments.  He  could  hardly  say  it  was  more 
innocent,  but  it  was  freer  of  doubts  and  questionings. 
Andrew  thought,  she  is  secure,  she  is  safe,  she  moves 
through  the  world  like  one  of  those  saints  with  an  in- 
visible guard  of  angels.  Yet,  as  he  hoped  and  believed, 
Miss  Twill  was  no  saint  and  no  angel,  at  least  in  the 
medieval  sense.  She  could  be  a  little  wicked,  he  thought. 

Andrew  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  passengers. 
Behind  him  Jimmy  Mae  Tilton  was  reading  a  newspaper. 
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It  was  a  Spanish  language  newspaper  which  she  had 
picked  up  at  Merida,  and  she  was  making  heavy  weather 
of  it. 

She  poked  Andrew  gently  in  the  back  and  he  turned 
around.  "My  Lord,  Mr.  Morebrook,"  she  said,  "why 
can't  people  use  English?  What's  wrong  with  English? 
When  you  want  to  say  somebody  is  your  friend,  why 
can't  you  say  it  instead  of  calling  him  an  amigo?  Before 
I  learned  what  I  know  about  this  Mexican  language  I'd 
have  knocked  a  man's  teeth  out  for  calling  me  an  amigo." 

"But  you  can  understand  it  fairly  well  now,  can't 
you?"  inquired  Andrew. 

"I  can  understand  it  in  my  way,"  Jimmy  Mae  snorted. 
"I  can  understand  it  like  a  mouse  in  a  dark  cellar  under- 
standing a  cat.  I  know  well  enough  what  these  birds  are 
trying  to  say.  What  makes  me  mad  is  the  way  they  try 
to  say  it." 

Wilbur  Ladd  gazed  across  from  his  seat  opposite  Mrs. 
Tilton  and  then  moved  over.  He  yawned.  "Seems  to  me," 
he  said,  "that  even  though  an  airplane  gets  you  places 
faster  than  a  train  or  a  boat,  it  feels  longer.  I  get  so  damn 
bored  on  airplanes,  Mrs.  Tilton,  don't  you?" 

Jimmy  Mae  smiled  blandly  at  him.  "It  depends  on 
whom  I  am  with.  Generally  speaking,  though,  I  don't 
get  bored  when  there  are  human  beings  around.  I  could 
be  in  a  submarine  or  down  in  a  mine  or  on  an  iceberg 
or  in  the  Sahara  desert,  and  I  wouldn't  suffer  from  ennui 
if  there  was  somebody  to  talk  to," 

"That's  fine,"  said  Ladd.  "I'm  someone  to  talk  to." 

With  this  they  fell  into  a  conversation  of  a  one-sided 
sort  in  which  Ladd  appeared  to  be  explaining  as  well  as 
he  could  how  he  could  do  good  to  the  natives  of  Central 
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America  and  at  the  same  time  make  money  out  of  them. 

But  Andrew's  attention  wandered  again.  He  was  con- 
scious of  Dr.  Willis  and  young  Breitstein  in  deep  conver- 
sation. Sometimes  Willis  made  a  gesture  toward  the 
ground  and  Breitstein  followed  with  his  eyes,  his  face 
eager.  It  was  as  though  this  Dr.  Willis  had  rekindled  an 
inner  fire  that  had  begun  to  die  down.  The  two  men 
talked  as  though  they  were  sitting  in  armchairs  in  a  club. 
Paul  Jenniko,  seated  just  ahead  of  them,  had  fallen 
asleep  again.  In  his  way  he  had  found  a  momentary 
happiness.  Still  further  forward,  the  Crawfords  on  the 
port  side  and  the  Leavenworths  on  the  starboard  side 
were  mostly  silent.  When  the  great  shafts  of  glory  to  the 
east  flamed  up  behind  and  above  the  clouds,  Agnes  Craw- 
ford turned  to  look  out,  and  for  an  instant  the  old 
couple  and  the  young  gazed  eastward.  To  Andrew  their 
faces  at  that  moment  seemed  transfigured  and  joyous  in 
the  morning  light. 

In  this  moment  of  ecstasy  no  one  else  seemed  to  share. 
The  Indian  family  directly  ahead  of  Andrew  sat  quietly. 
Neither  father  nor  mother  gazed  toward  the  illuminated 
east.  They  looked  down  a  little  at  the  baby  in  its  mother's 
lap.  It  was  of  the  baby,  not  of  the  flight,  not  of  the 
beauty  of  the  morning,  that  they  were  conscious.  When 
the  baby  cried  the  mother  bared  her  breasts  with  no  self - 
consciousness,  and  fed  it.  Andrew  would  have  liked  to 
ask  Miss  Twill  how  soon  a  baby  ought  to  be  weaned  and 
how  this  was  accomplished.  But  Miss  Twill  still  slept, 
and  as  she  slept  her  head  slowly  dropped  until  it  touched 
his  shoulder.  He  didn't  dare  to  move.  For  a  long  minute 
or  two  he  sat  quietly  and  there  was  a  warmth  where 
there  had  been  no  warmth  before.  Suddenly  she  awoke 
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with  her  gesture  of  a  startled  fawn.  She  could  not  flee 
but  she  drew  as  far  away  as  she  could  and  her  face 
flamed. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Morebrook.  I  didn't  mean  to." 

"I  know  you  didn't,  but  I  didn't  mind."  He  hesitated. 
"In  fact,  I  rather  liked  it.  You  see,  I'm  used  to  depending 
on  other  people.  That's  one  big  trouble  with  me.  You 
seemed  for  just  a  second  or  two  to  be  depending  on  me." 
There  was  another  silence.  "Look,  it  is  morning  now." 

"Oh,  yes.  How  strange  and  beautiful!" 

"Down  there  is  a  wilderness  that  only  a  few  white 
people  have  ever  traveled.  Once  there  was  a  great 
civilization  where  that  wilderness  now  is.  Now  there's 
nothing  much  except,  I  believe,  a  few  woodsmen  who  go 
in  there  to  take  out  chicle — they  take  it  out  and  we 
civilized  people  make  it  into  gum  and  chew  it.  They  risk 
their  lives  for  that,  perhaps." 

Miss  Twill  smiled  gently.  She  shuddered.  "I'm  glad 
I  don't  chew  gum,"  she  said. 

"I  used  to  be  told,"  he  said,  "that  seeing  was  believing. 
Now  I  realize  that  isn't  true.  I  can  see  what's  down 
there  and  what's  coming  out  of  the  east.  I  can  see  that 
we  are  sitting  on  air,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  In  an  hour 
or  two  we  shall  be  in  a  modern  city  with  movie  palaces, 
hotels,  churches,  schools,  automobiles,  and  all  that,  but 
I  don't  know  that  I  will  believe  that.  I  shall  still  think 
I'm  in  a  kind  of  dream." 

"Maybe  it  is  a  dream,"  cried  Miss  Twill.  "Or  maybe 
teaching  school  in  Newton  was  a  dream." 

Andrew  looked  at  Miss  Twill  in  amazement.  A  kind 
of  inner  dawn  showed  in  her  eyes.  "I'm  not  sure  I  want 
to  wake  out  of  this  dream,"  he  said.  "Somehow  I  feel 
safe  up  here  above  all  the  strangeness." 
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"So  do  I,  Mr.  Morebrook." 

Andrew  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  bell  or  a  buzzer 
sounding.  Then  he  saw  Elaine  Sillabee  pass  rapidly  up 
the  aisle.  At  the  same  time  he  noticed  a  change  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  engines. 


Ida  Leavenworth  turned  from  the  great  spectacle  in 
the  east  to  look  at  her  husband.  "You  know  well  enough, 
Miles,  I  didn't  want  to  come  on  this  trip.  I'd  much  rather 
have  gone  back  later  in  the  spring  for  a  quiet  time  at 
Alderbury.  I  wanted  to  see  the  old  place  again  and  I 
wanted  to  go  out  to  the  cemetery.  That  wouldn't  have 
made  me  feel  sad.  It  would  have  been  a  kind  of  comfort 
now  that  we  are  so  old.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  look- 
ing at  our  own  plot  and  thinking  it  won't  be  so  many 
years  before  you  and  I  will  be  there  together."  She 
sighed.  "But  now  I  think  I  was  wrong.  People  don't  die 
because  they're  old.  They  die  because  they  get  to  look- 
ing back  and  don't  dare  look  ahead.  This  morning  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  right.  When  you  want  to  go  places  it 
is  because  you  are  looking  ahead.  And  that's  the  way  it 
was  when  we  were  young,  Miles,  and  I  feel  kind  of  young 
this  morning.  It's  almost  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  an 
adventure  together — like  our  wedding  trip." 

Miles's  hand  gripped  hers.  "I  suspected  you  would  see 
it  that  way,"  he  said,  "after  we  got  really  started."  He 
lowered  his  voice.  "Those  youngsters  across  the  aisle 
aren't  having  any  better  time  than  we  are." 

"Maybe  there  aren't  more  than  just  so  many  good 
times  in  a  life." 

"Maybe  not.  But  we've  had  this  one,  anyhow." 
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Agnes  Crawford  was  talking  to  her  husband.  "Spark," 
she  began,  "do  you  remember  that  thing  of  Browning's? 
It  was  called  'The  Last  Ride  Together'  or  something  like 
that.  We  had  it  in  school." 

Spark  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "I'm  not  sure  I  do. 
You  see,  poetry  and  things  like  that  didn't  stick  in  my 
head.  I  liked  math  and  languages  a  lot  better.  I  thought 
poetry  was  for  sissies." 

"Well,  that's  where  you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Crawford. 
Poetry  has  been  written  by  men  who  could  have  been 
just  as  good  bomber  pilots  as  you  were.  I  think  maybe 
Browning  could  have  been  one.  A  man  who  could  prac- 
tically steal  a  wife  from  under  the  nose  of  an  unwilling 
father  the  way  Browning  did,  had  courage.  But  what  I 
wanted  to  say  was  that  there  was  something  in  this 
poem  of  his  about  a  ride  lasting  forever.  You  see,  the 
character  in  the  poem  was  going  to  have  to  say  good- 
by  to  his  sweetheart  after  the  ride  had  ended.  Naturally, 
he  didn't  want  it  to  end.  Well,  Spark,  I  don't  want  to 
pretend  any  more  that  you  and  I  are  going  to  say 
good-by  after  this  ride,  but  still  I  am  in  no  hurry  to 
have  it  end.  I'd  like  to  have  the  sun  always  coming  up 
and  I'd  like  to  be  sitting  in  this  plane  watching  it  for  a 
long,  long  time.  You  see,  we  left  a  lot  of  doubts  and  fears 
at  home  and  they're  gone,  and  we  might  run  into  some 
more  in  Guatemala,  but  right  now  between  home  and 
Guatemala  everything  seems  to  be  exactly  all  right." 

Spark's  eyes  had  wandered  to  the  east.  He  saw  the 
sunrise  again,  gloriously  red  and  marching,  and  he  saw 
Miles  Leavenworth  holding  his  wife's  hand.  "That's  an 
idea,"  he  mused.  "If  we  flew  on  long  enough  we  would 
be  as  old  as  those  old  people  and  maybe  as  happy  as  they 
seem  to  be.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  do  about  time, 
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the  way  it  passes.  In  the  war  we  took  it  one  second  at  a 
time.  Maybe  that's  the  way  to  take  it.  It's  only  when  you 
have  time  in  big  loads  that  it  weighs  you  down  and  hurts 
you,  and  your  engines  cut  out  and  you  go  down." 

"That  won't  happen  to  us,  Spark.  I  seem  to  know  that 
now.  You  and  I  have  done  a  lot  of  wondering  and  com- 
plaining and  fearing.  I  think  that's  all  over  now." 

"Yes,  I  think  it's  over.  I  think  we  are  by  the  worst  of 
it." 


Breitstein  had  been  listening  a  long  time  to  Dr.  Willis. 
He  made  a  gesture  that  seemed  to  take  in  the  airplane, 
and  in  that  gesture  the  miracle  of  flight.  "If  we  can  do 
this,"  he  cried,  "if  man  can  do  this,  what  can't  he  do?" 
Willis  nodded  grimly.  "He  can  blow  himself  to  hell. 
He  knows  how  now." 

Breitstein's  face  was  still  exultant.  "I  don't  believe  he 
will  blow  himself  to  hell.  You  know,  Dr.  Willis,  I  have 
got  to  be  frank  with  you  and  seem  to  flatter  you.  If 
there  are  enough  people  like  you  in  the  world,  maybe 
we  can  still  be  saved.  I  have  got  courage  from  you  to- 
night. The  sun  must  have  been  rising  for  millions  and 
millions  of  years,  and  there  must  have  been  other  sun- 
rises as  beautiful  as  this  one.  I  have  seen  some  myself 
from  planes  and  from  the  ground,  but  this  one  seems  to 
say  the  world  isn't  lost.  There's  something  splendid  in 
the  earth  and  sky  and  in  ourselves." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  put  such  ideas  into  your  head."  He 
smiled  to  take  some  of  the  irony  out  of  his  words.  "I'd 
just  like  you  to  see  things  the  way  they  are.  I'd  like  you 
to  see  the  worst  of  them.  I'd  like  you  to  realize  that 
millions  of  men — some  of  them  once  lived  down  there 
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in  the  jungle  and  built  great  cities — felt  the  way  you  do 
this  morning.  And  they  were  beaten  down  as  you  may 
be  and  as  I  may  be.  That's  life.  You  can  plan,  and  study, 
and  fight,  and  love,  and  it  may  not  mean  anything  at 
all." 

The  great  clifflike  clouds  to  the  east  shot  through  with 
light  were  slowly  changing  shape.  Breitstein  gazed  across 
the  aisle  past  the  quiet  figures  of  Andrew  Morebrook  and 
Miss  Twill.  "I  still  believe,"  he  said,  "that  this  sunrise 
means  something  special  for  us  all." 

"That  may  well  be,"  Dr.  Willis  agreed.  "We  will  have 
to  wait  and  see." 

Breitstein  was  about  to  speak  again  when  Elaine  Silla- 
bee  came  past  on  her  way  forward.  There  was,  he 
thought,  a  little  urgency  in  the  way  she  moved. 


Red  Sims  in  his  little  cubbyhole  knew  exactly  where 
Mamie  was.  He  took  great  pains  to  know  and  great  pride 
in  being  accurate  about  it.  As  soon  as  one  could  see  the 
ground  a  navigator's  job  was  fairly  simple,  but  very 
likely,  as  they  came  up  over  the  mountains  to  the  rim  of 
the  Guatemala  plateau,  they  would  run  into  ground  fog, 
and  then  he  would  have  to  depend  on  instruments.  True, 
they  would  probably  have  sight  above  the  fog  of  the 
volcanoes  which  rose  around  the  city  at  respectful  dis- 
tances. You  could  sit  up  there  in  clear  air  and  look  at 
those  fantastic  mountains  and  wait  until  in  one  way  or 
another  you  knew  you  could  go  down  on  to  the  airport. 
Or  you  could,  if  the  fog  stayed  too  long,  go  and  find 
San  Jose  or  Barrios.  That  was  the  pilot's  responsibility. 
The  navigator's  job  was  to  know  where  the  plane  was 
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in  any  given  moment.  Sims  was  doing  that  job  and  doing 
it  well.  Perhaps  this  was  the  only  subject  in  the  world 
concerning  which  he  was  consistently  serious. 

When  his  mind  was  not  professionally  occupied,  and 
even  to  some  extent  when  ninety  per  cent  of  it  was  so 
occupied,  the  Mexican  girl  at  Merida  still  lingered  in  his 
consciousness.  He  didn't  really  know  how  far  he  would 
want  to  go  with  that  girl,  if  she  were  willing.  All  he  was 
sure  of  was  that  he  would  like  to  go  farther  than  he  had 
gone  and  then  find  out.  He  was  not  precisely  promis- 
cuous. He  wouldn't  want  to  go  all  the  way  with  that 
girl,  or  any  girl,  and  then  pursue  some  other  girl.  His 
faithfulness  was  limited  in  time,  but  while  he  had  it 
he  had  it. 

But  since  the  plane  was  headed  away  from  Merida 
and  toward  Guatemala,  there  arose  in  his  mind  an  inter- 
esting speculation  as  to  whom  he  would  be  temporarily 
faithful  to  next.  It  could  be  the  Mexican  girl,  if  she 
were  willing,  and  it  could  be  somebody  in  Guatemala, 
or  somebody  farther  south  or  north.  Practically  speak- 
ing, it  was  better  to  have  one's  girl,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  at  the  end  of  one's  run  where  there  was  a 
little  time  available. 

Sims  whistled  softly  to  himself.  Life  looked  very  good 
to  him.  His  occupation,  while  sometimes  tedious,  was 
considered  romantic,  especially  by  young  women.  He 
was  glad  to  be  a  navigator  instead  of  a  passenger. 

At  about  this  time  Sims  noticed  what  one  or  two  of 
the  passengers  had  already  noticed — a  change  in  the 
beat  of  the  engines.  He  sat  up  quickly.  A  moment  or  two 
later  Elaine  Sillabee  passed  him  and  said  something  as 
she  passed.  He  gazed  after  her  as  she  went  into  the 
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pilots'  compartment.  Some  tiny  wrinkles  appeared  in 
his  forehead.  He  went  to  work  rapidly.  The  Mexican 
girl  passed  for  the  time  being  from  his  thoughts. 


Flint  and  Lattwin  had  settled  down  comfortably  for 
the  trip  to  Guatemala  City.  Flint  was  at  the  controls. 
As  the  morning  light  advanced  he  felt  more  confident. 
Some  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  night  had  gone  away. 
He  could  see  quite  well  for  all  the  flying  he  had  to  do 
in  this  bright  dawn.  A  little  later  when  it  came  time  to 
do  a  little  flying  around  in  the  fog  he  might  turn  over 
to  Lattwin  again.  He  didn't  really  know;  for  the  mo- 
ment he  and  Mamie  were  one.  Mamie's  controls  were  not 
bits  of  inanimate  mechanism.  They  were  extensions  of 
Flint's  own  nerves  and  muscles.  He  could  fly  Mamie  as 
easily  as  he  could  walk,  maybe  a  little  easier. 

Flint  and  Lattwin  were  not  talking  much.  It  was 
hard  to  talk  above  the  ordered  tumult  of  the  engines, 
and  there  was  not  much  to  say.  Flint  wondered  what 
Lattwin  thought  of  the  episode  of  the  night.  He  had 
the  impression  that  Lattwin  was  giving  him  a  curious 
scrutiny  now  and  then,  but  he  wasn't  sure. 

The  familiar  terrain  unrolled  itself  below.  They  were 
rising  now  as  the  land  rose.  They  must  be  well  up  to  get 
over  the  mountains.  Far  ahead  there  was  a  whitish  light 
on  the  horizon,  which  might  be  the  loom  of  the  fog. 
They  didn't  have  to  concern  themselves  about  this  yet. 

The  earth  as  he  looked  down  upon  it  was  a  map  of 

land  and  water,  of  thick  growing  forests,  of  what  looked 

like  lazy  rivers  winding  into  even  quieter  lakes.  In  all 

those  miles  and  miles  of  jungle  there  was  no  place  where 
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a  plane  could  come  down  dry.  But  this  didn't  matter. 
No  plane  had  to  come  down  there.  Planes  nowadays 
could  fly  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  a  bit  of  jungle 
was  no  problem. 

At  this  moment  Number  Two  engine  stopped. 

Those  who  said  that  a  four-engine  plane  could  keep 
up  and  even  climb  on  three  engines  were  perfectly  cor- 
rect. Flint  knew  this;  so  did  Lattwin,  so  did  Sims,  and  so 
did  Elaine  Sillabee.  At  the  same  time,  planes  were  built 
with  four  engines  because  they  flew  better  that  way.  If 
Number  Two  went  out  and  stayed  out  the  job  of  getting 
safely  into  Guatemala  City  would  be  a  little  harder. 
This  was  all  that  Flint  thought  of  for  the  moment.  But 
he  rang  the  buzzer  that  summoned  Elaine  Sillabee. 
Then  he  turned  and  looked  at  Lattwin,  who  shrugged. 
Still  neither  man  said  anything  until  Elaine  came  in. 
"Tell  'em  it's  all  right,"  said  Flint.  Her  eyes  met  his. 
There  was  a  little  more  in  the  exchange  of  glances  than 
the  message  required.  "You  know  what  to  say,"  he  went 
on.  "Maybe  they  won't  notice  it.  I've  heard  of  a  whole 
plane  full  of  passengers  sleeping  after  an  engine  went 
out.  But  you'd  better  tell  them  so  they  won't  worry." 

Elaine  had  her  hand  on  the  door.  She  had  not  said  a 
word.  Then  Number  Two  caught  fire. 

Flint  and  Lattwin  went  into  action,  Elaine  still  stand- 
ing at  the  door  as  they  worked.  The  flames  died  down  as 
the  fire  extinguisher  apparatus  worked  on  Number  Two. 
For  a  moment  everything  looked  all  right.  Then  a  tiny 
flicker,  and  then  a  larger  flicker,  and  then  a  new  flame 
came  up  and  Number  Two  started  to  vibrate  in  her 
cradle,  as  the  once-feathered  propeller  began  to  whirl 
crazily,  windmilling  in  the  air  stream,  racking  the  en- 
gine supports.  "Damn  that  gasket!"  Flint  said. 
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The  position  of  the  three  persons  in  the  little  compart- 
ment was  photographed  forever  in  the  memory  of  one 
of  them.  Flint  did  not  turn  in  his  seat.  His  hands  didn't 
quiver.  His  face  changed  its  expression  only  as  his  eyes 
narrowed  and  his  jaws  clamped  firmly  together.  The 
years  rolled  away  from  him.  He  was  again  a  boy  fighter 
pilot  diving  on  a  flock  of  Germans.  He  spoke  fiercely. 
"I'm  going  to  circle  once,  maybe  twice,  and  then  I'm 
going  to  take  her  down  and  douse  her."  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  a  broad  band  of  water  far  below.  Lattwin  had  not 
moved.  Flint  was  shouting  even  more  loudly  than  the 
noise  of  the  three  healthy  engines  and  the  shaking  of 
one  sick  engine  made  necessary.  "Get  to  hell  out  of  here, 
both  of  you.  Get  Sims  back.  Get  them  all  back!" 

Lattwin  made  a  tentative  move.  "Let  me — "  he  began. 

"The  hell  with  you!  Who's  captain  here?" 

Flint  was  alone,  as  he  had  been  so  long  ago  when  he 
flew  over  the  German  lines.  All  the  vigor  of  young  life 
came  back  to  him.  He  was  riding  the  plane  as  though  it 
were  one  of  those  old  single-seaters  with  a  machine  gun 
in  front  firing  through  the  propeller  blades.  Mamie  and 
he  were  one.  She  was  his  beloved,  his  bride.  He  had  no 
fear,  but  rather  a  savage  exultation.  He  knew  now  that 
if  any  pilot  on  earth  could  save  Mamie  and  her  pas- 
sengers— if  any  pilot  could  have  been  miraculously 
placed  in  Flint's  seat — there  would  be  no  more  skillful 
hand  on  the  controls  than  his.  He  put  Mamie  into  a 
swoop  to  windward  and  brought  her  around.  Engine 
Number  Two  was  now  a  mass  of  flames.  Engine  Num- 
ber Two  was  trying  to  separate  herself  from  the  rest 
of  the  plane.  But  there  was  still  a  chance.  These  waters 
were  often  shallow.  If  Mamie  came  down  gently  enough 
everything  might  be  all  right. 
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Flint  thought  hard  and  fast  and  took  Mamie  around 
again.  If  the  others  had  acted  quickly  the  passengers 
and  crew  might  by  this  time  have  gotten  themselves  aft. 
If  they  hadn't  moved  quickly  enough  they  would  have 
to  take  their  chances. 

Flint  calculated  his  gliding  angle  and  put  her  nose 
down  just  steeply  enough,  he  thought,  to  bring  her  in 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  fair-sized  pool. 

He  felt  himself  more  than  ever  alone.  He  wanted  to 
be  alone.  He  wanted  to  do  this  last  piece  of  work  alone. 
But  he  did  not  have  the  chance.  In  the  strained  intensity 
of  the  swift  descent  he  knew  that  the  door  of  the  com- 
partment had  opened  behind  him,  and  he  knew  that  it 
was  Elaine  Sillabee  who  had  fallen  into  the  co-pilot's  seat 
beside  him.  He  shouted  some  frantic  profanity,  but  she 
didn't  move  except  to  fasten  the  safety  belt — as  though 
there  were  any  safety  in  that  position. 

Nor  did  she  answer.  No  further  words  passed  between 
them.  All  that  Flint  knew  as  Mamie  slid  earthward  at 
the  end  of  her  last  flight  was  that  Elaine  Sillabee  had 
come  forward  to  be  with  him  when  he  died  and  to  die 
with  him.  The  last  thing  he'd  learn  on  earth  was  that 
this  woman  loved  him  and  he  her. 

xxvii 

Andrew  didn't  notice  when  the  Number  Two  engine 
stopped,  but  he  did  notice  when  it  caught  fire.  His  first 
swift  reaction  was  a  distorted  laughter,  a  thin  disguise 
for  fear.  They'll  come  back,  he  told  himself  almost  out 
loud,  they'll  come  back  and  say  that  an  engine  usually 
catches  fire  at  about  this  point  and  that  it  doesn't  mean 
anything  and  we  are  not  to  worry.  The  fire  died  down 
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for  a  moment  and  then  flared  up.  This  isn't  me  this  is 
happening  to,  Andrew  tried  to  tell  himself,  this  is  some- 
thing I  read  about  once  in  a  newspaper.  Then  terror  got 
him  by  the  throat.  It  was  a  different  fear  from  any  he 
had  ever  known  before.  It  was  fear  in  the  guts  and  fear 
in  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 

How  many  seconds  went  by  while  he  fought  with 
these  emotions  he  would  never  know.  Those  seconds  had 
to  pass  before  he  even  moved  in  his  seat  and  before  he 
turned  to  look  at  Miss  Twill.  You  didn't  have  to  look 
at  anybody  to  know  what  Mamie's  passengers  were 
thinking.  They  were  creatures  caught  in  a  primeval 
trap.  This  was  the  old  enemy  that  had  howled  in  the 
dark  outside  the  cave  millions  of  years  before.  This  was 
the  creeping  thing  that  came  on  the  hunter  and  hunted 
him  down.  This  was  something  too  terrible  to  endure 
alone.  And  yet  it  didn't  seem  to  Andrew  as  he  began  to 
look  around  that  the  faces  changed.  All  the  passengers 
were  still  sitting  like  passengers  on  a  bus  who  had  so 
many  blocks  to  go — just  so  many  blocks  to  go  before 
they  got  off. 

And  now  he  turned  to  Miss  Twill.  "I  think,"  he  said, 
"we'd  better  fasten  our  safety  belts."  He  helped  her 
while  she  adjusted  her  own.  Miss  Twill  was  pale,  but 
she  didn't  look  the  way  he  felt,  like  a  terrified  animal. 

"Will  they  be  able  to  put  it  out?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  hope  so." 

The  commonplace  words  were  all  there  were.  What 
does  a  person,  so  Andrew  wondered,  say  when  he  stands 
on  the  brink  of  hell-fire  and  damnation?  Language 
wasn't  made  for  such  things.  Language  was  for  people 
who  were  able  to  think.  Language  had  no  words  for  that 
feeling  in  the  entrails. 
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He  reached  over  and  took  both  of  Miss  Twill's  hands 
in  his.  "Everything's  going  to  be  all  right,"  he  said.  He 
heard  himself  saying  it  as  though  another  man  were 
speaking.  You  damn  hypocrite,  he  thought  to  himself, 
you  know  everything's  not  going  to  be  all  right. 

"I'm  not  frightened." 

What  was  now  going  on  in  the  plane  photographed 
itself  in  Andrew's  mind.  He  wouldn't  forget  it,  not  one 
line  of  it,  not  one  form  in  it,  he  knew,  as  long  as  he 
lived — if  he  did  live! 

Elaine  Sillabee  had  come  back  with  Sims  and  Lattwin 
following  her.  The  plane  had  swung  into  a  circle  to  the 
right.  Almost  visibly,  the  nacelle  twisted  under  the 
propeller's  wild  torque.  Skin  plates  wrinkled  and  gaped. 
Tongues  of  flame  now  licked  over  the  leading  edge  and 
down  over  the  back  of  the  wing,  fed  by  gasoline  from 
the  tanks. 

There  wasn't  enough  time  to  get  people  back  to  the 
least  dangerous  position.  There  wasn't  any  time,  really, 
but  the  time  was  forever,  what  there  was  of  it.  Sims  was 
trying  to  get  the  Leavenworths  out  of  their  seats,  which 
were  the  nearest  to  the  burning  engine.  They  all  seemed 
to  be  moving  like  people  in  a  dream.  It  was  like  a  motion 
picture  run  slowly  to  show  how  a  man  throws  a  football 
or  a  basketball.  Nearer  to  Andrew's  seat  Elaine  Sillabee 
had  slipped  in  beside  Paul  Jenniko.  She  spoke  to  him.  He 
looked  up  and  grinned.  He  really  grinned,  but  Elaine 
didn't  sit  down.  The  plane  was  still  in  a  level,  circling 
motion. 


Sims  was  trying  to  help  the  Leavenworths  get  away, 
get  away  into  the  momentary  and  qualified  safety  at  the 
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rear.  They  had  fastened  their  belts  and  now  he  helped 
them  unfasten  them.  If  they  could  reach  the  aisle  they 
could  lie  down  and  perhaps  outlast  the  shock  of  landing. 
He  tried  to  tell  them.  He  had  to  shout.  He  was  aware  of 
Spark  and  Agnes  Crawford  at  his  back.  Crawford  would 
know  what  to  do,  he  knew,  if  there  was  anything  to  do. 
Crawford  had  been  through  this  sort  of  thing  before. 
Then  like  words  in  a  dream  Sims  heard  Spark  say  to 
Agnes,  "There  wasn't  anything  to  worry  about,  darling; 
we're  all  right."  Even  in  that  moment  Sims  wondered 
why  Spark  spoke  in  the  past.  Why  did  he  say  there 
wasn't — there  wasn't  anything  to  worry  about? 

Sims  got  Mr.  Leavenworth  into  the  aisle  and  together 
they  helped  Mrs.  Leavenworth  away  from  the  flames. 

But  it  wasn't  any  use.  Mamie  came  out  of  her  circling 
and  started  down  smoothly  but  steeply.  The  old  folks 
were  clear  of  their  seats  but  they  couldn't  climb  that 
ascent.  Miles  got  his  arms  around  his  wife  and  somehow 
eased  her  forward.  Sims,  flung  backward  along  the  aisle, 
his  head  toward  the  stern,  recalled  no  more. 


Sims  never  knew  when  or  how  Elaine  Sillabee  went 
past  him  toward  the  front  of  the  plane,  toward  the 
pilot's  compartment.  Andrew  watching  the  quick  mo- 
tion— this  climbing  down,  clutching  to  seats,  this  with- 
drawal into  danger  that  was  almost  like  a  dance  of  death 
— saw  and  remembered. 


Mamie  was  going  down  as  though  to  a  scheduled 
landing  on  a  small  field.  Number  Two  engine,  still  flam- 
ing, seemed  to  be  trying  like  mad  to  escape,  to  break 
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away,  or  perhaps  to  rock  Mamie  into  an  everlasting 
sleep.  There  was  no  more  to  do.  Nobody  moved  any 
more.  Then  Paul  Jenniko  at  his  window  seat  looked 
down  and  saw  the  water  coming  up.  Some  instinct 
moved  him.  He  turned  toward  the  Indian  family  across 
the  aisle.  The  mother  was  clutching  the  baby  tightly. 
The  little  creature  smiled  in  her  arms.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  change  on  the  impassive  faces  of  the  parents. 

Lattwin,  holding  to  the  backs  of  the  seats,  suddenly 
shouted,  "He's  making  it — he'll  get  us  down!" 


Andrew  heard  a  loud  feminine  scream.  He  didn't  have 
to  turn  to  know  that  this  was  Jimmy  Mae  Tilton.  Even 
in  that  tremendous  instant  he  envied  Jimmy  Mae,  who 
was  a  woman  and  was  permitted  to  scream.  He  couldn't 
scream,  no  matter  how  much  he  wanted  to.  Dr.  Willis 
and  Breitstein  on  the  right  sat  rigid.  Their  expressions 
had  hardly  had  time  to  change.  It  was  as  though  one  of 
them  had  said  something  and  the  other  were  meditating 
a  reply.  Dr.  Willis  had  been  looking  serene  and  philo- 
sophical for  so  many  years  that  he  still  looked  that  way. 
His  aspect  renewed  Andrew's  courage.  Surely  a  man 
who  looked  like  that  couldn't  be  about  to  die.  Andrew 
heard  Wilbur  Ladd  shout  something  to  Jimmy  Mae.  He 
didn't  know  what  Wilbur  said,  but  Jimmy  Mae  stopped 
screaming  and  began  to  laugh,  and  the  laughter  became 
hysterical. 

The  tiny  fractions  of  time  that  were  hours  were 
bringing  them  down  toward  something  final  and  deci- 
sive. Andrew  threw  his  left  arm  across  Miss  Twill's 
shoulder  and  pulled  her  close,  and  as  he  did  so  he  saw 
the  jungle  coming  up  at  them  and  the  flash  of  water. 
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Except  for  the  rocking  motion  of  Number  Two  en- 
gine burning  and  tearing  at  her  moorings,  Mamie  went 
down  smoothly.  The  hand  at  the  controls  smoothed  out 
the  dive  as  she  approached  the  water  under  the  morning 
shadows  of  the  dark  trees  of  the  eastern  shore.  There 
was  the  swish  of  water  as  it  whirled  by  Andrew's  win- 
dow. The  impact  was  less  than  he  had  thought.  And 
just  then  the  damaged  engine  achieved  its  purpose. 
Andrew  saw  it  drop  over  the  edge  of  the  wing  into  the 
whirling  water.  There  was  a  fierce  wrench,  a  new  noise, 
as  of  tearing  metal.  The  whole  wing  swept  back  into 
the  water  and  suddenly  the  familiar  cabin  changed. 

Daylight  and  rushing  water  showed  where  the  door 
to  the  pilot's  room  had  been — and  nothing  else.  The 
whole  forward  end  of  the  plane  broke  off  and  stood 
crazily  for  a  moment  before  it  plunged  nose  first  out 
of  view.  There  was  a  silhouette  of  Paul  Jenniko  as  he 
lurched  across  the  aisle  and  turned  with  the  Indian  baby 
in  his  arms.  Everyone  ahead  of  him  disappeared  as 
the  rear  portion  of  the  plane  settled  back  into  shallow 
water. 

Andrew  afterwards  dimly  remembered  loosening  his 
belt  and  pushing  Miss  Twill  ahead  of  him  toward  the 
rear  door  which  Lattwin  had  managed  to  open. 

There  was  a  great  silence  now  and  no  more  fire  and 
no  screams.  Andrew  jumped  from  the  open  door  into 
the  shallow  water,  not  much  above  his  waist.  He  helped 
Miss  Twill  down.  Jenniko,  grinning  in  a  fantastic  way, 
gave  her  the  baby  and  she  clutched  it  and  Andrew  helped 
her  get  to  the  muddy  margin  of  the  river  bowl  into 
which  they  had  descended.  When  he  turned  again  he 
saw  that  the  broken  forward  part  of  the  plane  had  com- 
pletely disappeared  and  that  the  after  portion  was  slip- 
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ping  down  as  though  off  some  shelving  rock  into  deeper 
water. 

He  saw  some  other  figures  struggling  toward  the  shore. 
He  saw  Paul  Jenniko  diving  into  the  interior  of  the 
wreck,  coming  up  and  diving  again,  shaking  the  water 
from  his  face,  drawing  long  breaths  and  diving  again. 
He  saw  Jenniko  finally  come  up  with  his  terrible  grin, 
dragging  out  what  seemed  to  be  the  dead  body  of  Red 
Sims.  Andrew  and  Lattwin  waded  out  to  help  him.  They 
got  Sims  ashore. 


The  nine  of  them  were  on  a  muddy  bank  between 
the  water  and  the  dense  and  towering  mass  of  jungle 
foliage.  They  didn't  look  at  the  plane,  nor  what  was  left 
of  it,  at  first.  They  looked  at  Sims.  Jenniko  was  working 
on  him.  Presently  Sims  breathed  audibly  and  sat  up. 
"Feel  all  right,  old  man?"  asked  Jenniko.  These  were  the 
first  consecutive  words  that  any  of  them  spoke. 

Sims  nodded.  "Kind  of  sudden,"  he  said.  "Left  arm 
isn't  quite  right."  And  now  his  eyes  went  to  the  still 
visible  remnants  of  Mamie  and  back  to  the  little  group 
around  him.  "My  God  in  heaven,"  he  murmured  as  he 
let  his  head  drop  into  his  arms. 

"I  tried.  It  isn't  any  use,"  said  Jenniko.  "She  was  all 
smashed  up  forward." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Sims  raised  his  head.  "There  never  was  any  chance  for 
them.  He  made  a  beautiful  landing.  If  she'd  held  to- 
gether they'd  have  all  got  out."  He  turned  to  Dr.  Willis 
as  to  someone  in  authority.  "I'd  be  glad  to  go  out  there 
and  dive  for  them." 
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"So  would  I,"  said  Paul  Jenniko  eagerly. 

"You  couldn't."  The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "It's  no 
use  any  longer.  We  have  to  think  of  the  living  now.  We 
are  all  badly  shaken  up.  You've  probably  got  a  broken 
arm,  Sims.  We  have  got  to  do  something  to  keep  that 
baby  alive." 

Everybody  looked  at  Miss  Twill,  who  still  held  this 
small  bit  of  brown  life  close  to  her  wet  shoulder.  "I 
think,"  she  began  hesitantly,  "the  mother  was  giving  her 
some  milk.  She  was  beginning  to  wean  her.  If  we  could 
get  something  that  she  could  take  she'd  live,  I  think.  She 
isn't  hurt." 

There  was  another  long,  exhausted  silence.  "Is  any- 
body hurt,"  asked  Dr.  Willis,  "except  Sims?" 

Nobody  answered.  Andrew  rubbed  the  sore  place  on 
his  head  but  said  nothing.  They  all  stared  at  each  other. 

"They  were  alive  just  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  Jimmy 
Mae  Tilton,  and  then  she  began  to  cry. 

"We  aren't  so  sure  about  ourselves,"  observed  Dr. 
Willis.  "This  is  not  good  country  we  are  in."  There  was 
another  long  silence. 

"Couldn't  we  anyhow  say  a  little  prayer  for  them?" 
asked  Jimmy  Mae  Tilton. 

Dr.  Willis  cleared  his  throat.  His  voice  shook.  "What 
is  there  to  say?" 

"There's  the  funeral  service,"  said  Andrew.  "I  re- 
member a  word  or  two."  And  he  began  to  say  the  words. 
Even  as  he  spoke  them  he  was  surprised  at  his  own  self- 
control.  They  came  brokenly,  but  some  of  them  seemed 
right.  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  light,  said  the 
Lord  ...  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world  and  it 
is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out  ...  so  teach  us  to 

no 
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number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  the  others."  This  was 
Lattwin  speaking.  "But  I  will  say  this  about  Flint — he 
was  a  damned  good  man  and  a  damned  good  pilot.  And 
I'll  say  this  about  Elaine  Sillabee — she  did  what  she  could 
for  him  at  the  end." 

Sims  nodded.  "I'm  sorry  now  I  talked  to  her  the  way 
I  did  last  night."  His  face  twisted.  "Last  night,"  he  re- 
peated. "Last  night,  and  now  this  morning." 

Paul  Jenniko  got  up  and  began  to  walk  along  the 
margin  of  the  pool.  He  disappeared.  Nobody  said  any- 
thing. After  a  while  he  came  back.  "There's  a  trail,"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  to  follow  it." 

Dr.  Willis  shook  his  head.  "You  will  get  lost  and  that 
won't  help  anybody." 

"They  will  have  a  search  plane  very  soon,"  said 
Lattwin. 

"I  got  the  position  out  before  we  started  down,"  said 
Sims.  "They  know  about  where  we  are." 

Paul  grinned  again  in  his  tragic  way.  "They  won't  be 
landing  any  planes  around  here,"  he  said.  "You  see,  I'm 
used  to  jungles.  The  United  States  Marines  accustomed 
me  to  jungles.  You  can  give  the  credit  to  them.  I  used  to 
wish  they  hadn't,  but  just  now  I'm  glad  they  did.  I 
found  that  trail  because  any  Marine  with  service  in  the 
Pacific  would  know  about  trails.  I  would  have  to  know 
about  trails  or  I'd  be  dead.  There's  some  sort  of  a  camp 
or  village  at  the  end  of  this  one.  People  don't  make  trails 
in  jungles  just  for  the  hell  of  it."  Jenniko  turned 
resolutely  and  left  them. 
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They  sat  waiting  for  hours  that  were  as  long  as  the 
final  fractions  of  a  second  had  been  when  Mamie  was 
coming  down.  The  Indian  baby  slept  in  Miss  Twill's 
arms  and  then  woke  and  cried.  They  found  a  dry  spot, 
and  Lattwin,  who  had  a  waterproof  lighter,  made  a  fire. 

"If  the  baby  had  some  hot  water,"  said  Miss  Twill, 
"it  might  help." 

Dr.  Willis  meditated.  "Maybe,"  he  said,  "we  can  fix 
that."  He  got  up  and  stumbled  around  in  the  brush  and 
came  back  with  a  thin,  flat  rock  with  a  depression  in 
the  top,  big  enough  to  hold  a  little  water.  This  they 
managed  to  heat  by  putting  the  rock  among  the  coals 
at  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Everyone  watched  intently,  as 
though  their  lives  depended  on  the  outcome.  There  was 
an  instant  of  final  triumph  when  Dr.  Willis  found  a 
spoon-shaped  leaf  with  which  Miss  Twill  was  able  to 
give  the  baby  a  few  drops  of  moisture.  For  a  little  while 
it  stopped  crying. 

The  smoke  went  slowly  up  among  the  trees.  Toward 
noon  a  plane  came  over.  By  this  time  no  fragment  of 
Mamie  was  in  sight.  The  plane  circled  and  dipped  its 
wings,  and  went  away. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  Andrew. 

"It  means,"  answered  Lattwin,  "either  that  they  see 
us  or  that  they  don't  see  us.  If  they  did  see  us,  it  means 
they  are  telling  us  they  will  help  us  if  they  can." 

There  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  nothing  to  say. 
Then  Dr.  Willis  began  to  talk.  "That  rock,"  he  said,  "is 
not  a  natural  rock.  It  has  been  carved.  There  are  stones 
like  that  all  through  this  jungle.  I  saw  some  of  them 
when  I  went  back  into  the  woods,  There  were  great 
cities  here  once.  There  were  islands  with  towns  on  them. 
There  were  canoes  going  up  and  down  these  slow  rivers. 
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If  we  had  come  here  then  we  would  hardly  have  been 
alone  anywhere  in  this  forest.  Those  friends  of  ours," 
and  he  pointed  toward  the  water,  "are  not  alone  either. 
The  other  dead,  the  older  dead,  are  with  them. 

"It  helps  a  little  to  think  of  it  that  way,"  said  Jimmy 
Mae  Tilton.  And  there  was  another  long  silence. 


Toward  evening  they  heard  voices.  Then  a  little 
later  Paul  Jenniko  emerged  into  the  clearing,  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  figures.  They  were  Indians  and  one  of 
them  was  a  woman.  Paul  spoke  to  Miss  Twill  first.  "She's 
just  been  nursing  a  kid  of  her  own,"  he  said.  "She'll 
know  what  to  do."  And  the  woman  did. 

"These  men,"  Paul  went  on,  "are  chicleros.  They  get 
sap  out  of  a  kind  of  tree  and  we  Yanks  make  it  into 
gum.  They  know  these  woods  all  right."  He  gave  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief.  "We'll  be  all  right  now.  It  may  take  time, 
but  we'll  get  out." 

Andrew  looked  at  Miss  Twill.  She  had  sat  all  through 
that  long  day  absorbed  in  the  task  of  keeping  the  one 
small  bit  of  baby  life  alive.  She  had  been  remote  and 
removed,  hardly  looking  at  the  others,  hardly  speaking. 
In  these  hours  she  had  become  almost  an  image  of 
motherhood.  It  was  as  though  in  agony  of  spirit,  if  not 
of  body,  she  had  given  birth  to  this  child.  Now  she  had 
yielded  it  up  with  a  sigh. 

If  the  strong  force  of  her  will  could  have  worked  a 
miracle,  Andrew  thought,  she  would  have  had  the  milk 
in  her  virginal  breasts  to  give  it  food. 

After  a  while  Andrew  took  the  child  gently  from  the 
Indian  woman's  arms,  and  they  started  along  the  trail. 
Miss  Twill  walked  in  front  of  him,  turning  now  and 
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then  to  look,  not  at  him — she  did  not  seem  aware  of 
him — but  at  the  baby.  Nobody  said  much.  An  enor- 
mous fatigue  pressed  them  all  down  into  silence  like  a 
burden  on  their  shoulders. 

Andrew  held  the  baby  tenderly,  watching  in  the 
forest  gloom  to  be  sure  he  didn't  trip  over  roots  or 
entangle  himself  in  trailing  vines.  Once  he  did  stumble. 
Miss  Twill,  seeming  to  sense  the  movement,  stopped,  and 
he  caught  himself  with  a  hand  on  her  firm  feminine 
shoulder.  "Good  girl,"  he  said.  For  the  first  time  that  day 
she  laughed. 

I  am  not  afraid  any  more,  Andrew  thought  suddenly. 
I  shall  never  be  very  much  afraid  again.  But  there  was 
no  exultation  in  his  discovery.  Perhaps  he  was  too  tired 
for  it.  And  perhaps  now  that  he  had  accepted  life  and 
death  for  what  they  were,  some  of  the  beauty  had  gone 
forever  out  of  the  world.  Some  of  it.  But  there  was  a 
kind  of  beauty  in  the  swing  of  Miss  Twill's  shoulders  as 
she  went  unafraid  ahead  of  him  into  this  wilderness. 
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V.  ANOTHER  FRIDAY,  GUATEMALA  CITY 
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The  nine  of  them  sat  around  a  table  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Hotel  Libertad.  A  screen  partially  cut  off 
this  table  from  the  curious  glances  of  other  diners.  But 
they  could  look  into  the  patio  with  its  palms  and  tropical 
flowers  and  its  fountain,  with  sprays  of  misty  water 
rising  and  falling  lazily  in  the  bright  splash  of  sunlight. 
Peace  and  safety  lay  all  about  them.  They  gazed  at 
each  other  gravely  out  of  the  abyss  of  their  adventure. 

Dr.  Willis  cleared  his  throat.  "I  suppose,"  he  began, 
"most  of  us  would  like  to  get  what  has  happened  out  of 
our  minds.  We  can't  quite  do  that.  There  will  always  be 
some  unanswered  questions.  I  wish  I  knew,  for  example, 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  those  two  Mayas  at  the  end. 
Did  they  know  that  they  were  returning  to  the  homes 
of  their  ancestors?  Were  they  glad  somehow  to  escape 
from  this  modern  world  which  didn't  really  fit  them? 
I  don't  know.  Then  there's  one  other  question.  You 
might  know  the  answer  to  that,  Lattwin.  It's  about  Miss 
Sillabee.  Why  did  she  go  forward  at  the  last?  She  might 
have  been  saved." 

Lattwin  drummed  nervously  with  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand.  He  frowned  with  the  intensity  of  his 
thought.  At  last  he  spoke.  CT  think  I  know.  She  said 
'I've  got  to  tell  him  something.'  At  least  that  was  all 
I  understood.  About  that  time  I  wasn't  listening  much. 
I  was  making  up  my  own  last  words  and  phrases." 
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The  doctor  nodded.  "We  all  were."  He  gazed  around 
the  table.  They  were  all  remembering. 

Dr.  Willis  meditated.  "I  don't  suppose,"  he  said  slowly, 
"that  the  people  who  try  to  find  out  why  this  accident 
happened  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what  Miss 
Sillabee  said.  The  rest  of  us  might  be.  We  are  all  in  a 
way  members  of  a  family.  What  do  you  think  she 
wanted  to  tell  Flint?" 

"She  wanted  to  tell  him  that  she  loved  him,"  replied 
Lattwin.  "I  misjudged  her.  She  did,  she  honestly  did. 
She  would  be  here  now  if  she  hadn't  tried  to  do  that." 

"Do  you  think  she  reached  him  before  we  struck?" 

"Yes,  I  know  she  did.  There  was  time." 

Sims  felt  his  bandaged  left  arm  cautiously.  "I'm  glad 
about  Elaine,  too.  I  gave  her  a  sort  of  scolding  that  night 
coming  over  from  New  Orleans.  I  kind  of  suggested  she 
lay  off  Flint.  I  thought  she  was  just  trying  to  add  him  to 
her  collection.  I  see  now  she  wasn't.  I'm  sorry.  I  wish 
I  could  apologize."  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his 
boyish  eyes  turned  upward.  "I  wish  I  could,  Elaine,"  he 
added.  "I  wish  I  could,  wherever  you  are." 

"Well,  you  can't,"  said  Dr.  Willis  briskly.  "Either 
she  knows  how  you  feel  about  it  or  she  doesn't  and  can't 
and  it  doesn't  matter.  We  might  think  of  Miss  Sillabee 
as  doing  in  that  last  moment  what  she  most  wanted  to 
do.  In  the  hour  of  death  there  are  few  who  could  say 
that." 

"There  may  have  been  two  others  that  could."  Sims 
was  speaking  again.  "Those  two  young  people."  He 
talked  as  though  he  himself  had  never  been  young.  "I 
heard  this  fellow  Crawford  say  to  his  wife,  'There  wasn't 
anything  to  worry  about.'  It  was  as  if  he  knew  what 
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was  going  to  happen  and  was — well,  glad.  How  do  you 
figure  that?" 

"I  don't  try  to,"  said  the  doctor.  "Perhaps  some  people 
get  their  living  done  in  a  short  time — all  there  is  to  it, 
all  the  best  of  it — and  some  take  longer.  Maybe  he  felt 
they'd  had  what  was  in  it  for  them.  Maybe  he  thought 
now  they'd  be  just  the  way  they  were — young  and  in 
love  forever." 

For  a  few  moments  no  one  spoke.  There  was  a  dread- 
ful beauty  in  this  idea,  thought  Andrew.  Nothing  more 
to  worry  about — nothing  to  the  end  of  time. 

Dr.  Willis  turned  his  gaze  toward  Paul  Jenniko.  The 
others  looked  at  Paul  too.  "I  think  you  know  how  we 
all  feel  about  you,"  said  the  doctor. 

Paul  had  had  a  drink  or  two  but  for  him  he  was  cold 
sober.  He  figured  he  always  would  be  after  this.  He  felt 
good,  abashed  with  this  attention  turned  upon  him,  but 
good.  "It  wasn't  so  much,"  he  mumbled  shyly,  "because 
I  owed  it  to  somebody." 

"We  all  know  about  that."  The  doctor  smiled  en- 
couragingly. "You  had  something  on  your  conscience. 
Now  it's  off.  You  have  paid  your  bill." 

"I  guess  maybe  I  have.  I  hope  I  have."  Then  he  shifted 
uneasily  in  his  chair  but  not  unhappily.  "I  guess  George 
would  understand." 

Everybody  seemed  to  know  who  George  was.  They 
had  reason  to.  There  had  been  time  to  tell  and  retell 
that  story.  "You  saved  some  of  us  once,"  said  Dr. 
Willis,  "and  all  of  us  afterwards.  If  you  hadn't  found 
that  trail  we  wouldn't  be  here." 

Paul  rubbed  the  tablecloth  with  his  right  forefinger, 
as  though  he  were  drawing  a  map.  "I  wanted  to  get  out 
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too,"  he  protested,  "I  wouldn't  care  for  any  medal  for 
that." 

The  doctor  nodded.  "We  won't  pin  one  on  you.  I 
guess  you  got  what  you  wanted." 

"I  guess  I  did."  Paul  Jenniko  heaved  a  sigh. 

Dr.  Willis  brooded  and  there  was  a  long  silence. 
"Maybe  everybody  did,"  he  observed,  "the  living  and  the 
dead."  They  all  stared  at  him. 


Andrew  looked  sidewise  at  Miss  Twill,  who  had  turned 
her  eyes  demurely  down  as  though  she  didn't  wish  to  be 
trapped  into  making  a  speech  before  this  audience  of 
eight  other  persons.  He  wondered  what  Miss  Twill 
wanted  and  whether  she  had  got  it. 

Breitstein  spoke  up  hesitantly.  "I  think  we  owe  a  lot 
to  you,  too,  Dr.  Willis.  You  sort  of — well,  kept  us  to- 
gether. You  made  it  seem  as  though  everything  would 
be  all  right.  You  kept  us  maybe — some  of  us — from 
going  crazy." 

The  doctor  bristled.  "Nonsense,"  he  said. 

"No  nonsense  about  it,"  observed  Jimmy  Mae  Tilton 
briskly.  "I  am  grateful  to  Paul  Jenniko,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you,  Dr.  Willis.  And  if  you  want  to  divide  the 
honors  I  guess  I  am  grateful  to  Whatever  there  is  up 
in  the  sky  that  arranges  things.  Only" — her  brows  wrin- 
kled with  the  effort  of  thought — "it  doesn't  seem  right 
to  be  glad  I'm  here  and  others  not." 

"It's  right,"  declared  the  doctor,  "because  that's  the 
way  it  is." 

"You  believe  it  was  intended  that  way,  then?" 

"I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  that  is  the  way  it  happened. 

no 
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It  takes  care  of  everything;  it  takes  care  of  us  here  and 
it  takes  care  of  history."  The  doctor  waved  a  hand  in  his 
characteristic  way.  "It  takes  care  of  those  dead  empires 
up  there,  those  ruins  we  saw  in  the  jungle — Rome, 
Greece,  Egypt,  everything." 

"And  no  purpose?  Just  accident?"  Breitstein's  face 
fell. 

"I  didn't  say  that,  either.  We'll  talk  about  that  later. 
If  you'll  come  with  me." 

"Come  with  you?"  A  glow  of  hope  and  enthusiasm 
came  into  Breitstein's  eyes. 

"Certainly.  I'm  beginning  to  need  the  kind  of  help 
you  can  give.  Didn't  I  say  so?" 

"Good  Lord,  no.  If  you  only  knew!  I'll  go  any- 
where." 

The  doctor  looked  momentarily  dismayed,  as  though 
caught  against  his  will  in  a  kindly  act.  Then  he  began 
to  twinkle.  "I  won't  pay  you  much.  I'll  exploit  you.  I'm 
a  modern  Pharaoh,  Mr.  Breitstein.  You've  got  to  make 
bricks  without  straw  if  you  work  for  me.  You'll  be  poor 
all  your  life." 

"I  want  to  be  poor." 

"All  right,  then."  The  doctor  laughed.  "I  will  see  that 
you  are." 

Andrew  had  a  sudden  impulse.  He  raised  his  glass.  "I 
want  to  propose  a  toast  to  Paul  Jenniko  and  to  you,  doc- 
tor. You  can't  wiggle  out  of  it.  You  two  got  us  out  of 
that  mess." 

"Nonsense,"  cried  the  doctor  again.  "As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  he  added,  but  everyone  took  a  sip  out  of 
whatever  was  in  the  glasses. 

Miss  Twill  suddenly  stood  up.  "I  left  that  baby  with 
the  maid,"  she  said.  "I  know  she's  all  right,  but  I  want 
221 
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to  make  sure.  But" — she  flushed  visibly — "but  I'll  always 
say  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  Paul  Jenniko,  and  something 
more  to  you,  Dr.  Willis.  I'll  never  forget — never.  You're 
the  two  bravest  men  I  ever  knew." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  assent  from  six  of  those  present. 
Then  Miss  Twill  was  gone,  lightly  and  gracefully  across 
the  room,  like  a  young  girl  to  her  lover. 

Dr.  Willis  smiled  benignly.  "I  was  more  frightened 
than  any  of  you,"  he  remarked.  "What  took  my  mind 
off  it  was  those  ruins.  Some  day  I'm  going  back."  He 
glanced  at  Breitstein.  "We  are  going  back,"  he  added. 

"I'll  be  glad  to."  The  hope  of  adventure  and  of  life, 
of  some  final  solution,  illuminated  Breitstein's  eager  face 
and  made  it  almost  heroic. 


Andrew  had  one  last  talk  with  Dr.  Willis.  They  walked 
up  and  down  the  clean  streets,  and  out  by  the  plaza, 
with  its  government  buildings  and  its  old  cathedral,  its 
arcaded  shops,  its  crowds  strolling  to  the  music  of  the 
band. 

"Everything  tonight  is  so  lighthearted,"  said  Andrew. 
"We  are  here,  and  the  others,  who  also  wanted  to  live, 
are  dead.  But  life  is  a  good  thing." 

The  doctor  nodded.  "And  death  too.  Neither  would 
be  of  value  without  the  other."  He  laughed.  "Forgive 
my  platitudes.  These  people  will  suffer.  They  will  know 
grief  and  pain.  They  will  fear.  But  what  they  have  now, 
tonight,  is  purely  good.  You  and  I  needn't  be  ashamed  to 
feel  it  too." 

"I  am  not  ashamed."  Andrew  hesitated  for  the  right 
expression.  "I  am,  well — puzzled.  You  know,  I've  been 
so  scared  about  life,  about  living,  and  dying,  too.   I 
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couldn't  see  how  the  human  race  endured  either  one  or 
the  other  as  calmly  as  it  did.  But  these  people  here  are 
not  worrying.  They're  taking  the  moment  as  it  is.  It  is  a 
good  moment.  You  and  I  feel  its  goodness.  And  up  there 
in  the  jungle,  when  some  were  dead  and  the  rest  of  us 
didn't  know  whether  we  were  going  to  live  or  not,  we 
also  took  the  moment  as  it  was.  It  was  a  bad  moment 
but  we  took  it.  And  now  it  seems  to  me — I  hope  it  is 
real  and  not  just  something  passing — that  there  isn't  any 
moment  I  can't  endure."  He  drew  a  long  breath.  "Life 
seems  sadder  than  it  did.  I  neither  hope  nor  fear  as  much 
as  I  did  when  I  got  on  that  plane  in  New  Orleans.  But 
I've  got  a  sort  of  tranquillity  now.  I  guess  you  can  have 
moments  of  ecstasy  or  you  can  have  moments  of  tran- 
quillity, but  you  have  to  choose." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  doctor  shortly.  He  was  silent 
for  some  steps.  The  band  was  playing  something  that 
was  hard  not  to  keep  pace  with.  "The  perfect  civiliza- 
tion would  have  its  moments  of  ecstasy  and  its  moments 
of  tranquillity.  It  would  find  a  sort  of  balance  between 
them.  And  a  human  being  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Maybe  we  also  need  a  little  fear." 

"You  were  never  afraid,  were  you,  Dr.  Willis?"  asked 
Andrew. 

Willis  grinned  broadly.  "If  you  could  see  inside  me, 
you  wouldn't  ask  questions  like  that.  It  is  just  that  I've 
learned  not  to  show  my  fears.  But  I  wouldn't  be  without 
them.  If  I  didn't  have  them  I  couldn't  understand  what 
happened  to  those  old  cities  and  the  people  who  lived 
in  them.  The  people  didn't  seem  old  to  themselves,  you 
must  understand.  They  were  modern  just  like  you  and 
me.  They  wore  the  latest  styles.  I  want  to  find  out  what 
frightened  them.  They  had  no  confidence  in  themselves 
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any  more."  He  made  a  wide  gesture  with  his  right  hand. 
"That's  what  I'm  digging  for — not  carved  stones  and 
old  utensils.  When  I  come  back  from  the  Peten  again 
maybe  I  shall  know  a  little  more  about  it.  Not  much — 
a  little." 

There  was  another  pause.  Andrew  broke  into  it. 
"That  was  fine  of  you  taking  Breitstein.  He  was  a  sort  of 
lost  soul.  He  isn't  any  more." 

The  doctor  snorted.  "Fine,  fiddlesticks!  I'm  not  a 
charitable  agency.  I  haven't  much  money  of  my  own 
and  I  have  to  account  to  other  people  when  I  spend  their 
money.  Breitstein  will  give  me  a  sort  of  new  dimension. 
He  will  see  things  I  can't  see.  I  said  I'd  exploit  him,  and 
I  will." 

"But  I  still  don't  understand." 

"Then  you're  more  of  a  fool  than  I  thought  you  were. 
Breitstein  doesn't  know  a  thing  about  excavating  dead 
cities,  though  he  will  learn.  But  somehow  he  will  get 
acquainted  with  the  dead  people  who  lived  in  those  dead 
cities.  He  will  dream  of  them  at  night.  He  will  enter 
into  their  lives.  He  will  see  them  as  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  people  in  this  plaza  here  tonight.  They  will 
be  as  real  to  him  as  the  passengers  in  that  lost  plane." 
The  doctor  seemed  suddenly  indignant.  "You  think  I'm 
doing  a  fine  thing  to  take  him  with  me.  I'm  doing  a 
selfish  thing.  He  thinks,  and  you  think,  I'm  giving  him 
a  chance — making  him  happy.  I'm  not.  He'll  never  have 
a  settled  home  now.  He'll  be  starting  on  a  quest  that  will 
never  end  till  he  dies — and  he'll  die  unsatisfied,  because 
there'll  still  be  questions  not  answered." 

Andrew  drew  a  long  breath.  "Lucky  devil!" 
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The  crowd  went  round  and  round:  barefooted  Indians 
from  the  hills,  Indians  of  the  town,  with  shoes,  mixtures 
of  Indian  and  white;  children  on  roller  skates;  lovers 
with  clasped  hands;  young  men  in  holiday  clothes  of 
North  American  cut  but  not  quite  North  American, 
eying  the  girls  and  making  audible  remarks  about  them. 

"The  higher  the  social  status,"  observed  the  doctor, 
"the  less  freedom.  Respectable  young  women,  even  when 
married,  do  not  go  out  unchaperoned."  He  chuckled. 
"Nevertheless,  even  the  upper  classes  manage  to  have 
babies." 

They  were  passing  along  the  arcades  in  front  of  the 
shops  when  they  came  upon  an  unmistakable  group  of 
five  persons:  Breitstein,  Lattwin  and  Sims,  Wilbur  Ladd 
and  Jimmy  Mae  Tilton. 

"Why,  if  it  isn't  good  old  Doc  Willis!"  cried  Ladd. 
"Fancy  meeting  you  here,  of  all  places." 

"Where  else  would  he  be  if  he  wasn't  asleep?"  This 
from  Jimmy  Mae.  "And  Mr.  Morebrook,  too." 

Sims  with  his  good  arm  was  clinging  to  Jimmy  Mae. 
"I'm  not  drunk,"  he  said.  "I  could  be  drunk,  because 
I'm  not  permitted  to  be  so  for  twenty- four  hours  before 
a  flight,  and  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  flight  for  me  for 
longer  than  that.  What  we've  all  been  trying  to  do — 
and  I  think  you  should  give  us  some  credit  for  it — is  to 
get  Captain  Pilot  Bill  Lattwin  drunk.  Captain  Pilot 
Lattwin  is  engaged  to  a  girl  in  Boston  and  he  will  not 
do  it.  We  have  also  been  working  on  this  Mr.  Breitstein, 
who  has  got  a  new  job  and  ought  to  celebrate.  We're 
having  trouble  with  this  Mr.  Breitstein,  too.  He's  four 
drinks  behind  me." 

Breitstein  smiled  but  said  nothing.  It  was  the  smile  of 
a  perfectly  happy  man.  If  there  was  intoxication  be- 
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hind  it,  it  was  the  drunkenness  of  the  wine  of  life  itself. 

Bill  Lattwin  looked  grave.  "I  don't  feel  like  celebrat- 
ing," he  remarked.  "I  ought  to  because  I've  had  word 
from  the  home  office  that  I'm  now  entitled  to  call  my- 
self what  Sims  has  just  called  me.  Isn't  that  hell?"  He 
gazed  inquiringly  around.  "I'm  to  be  promoted  for  help- 
ing lose  a  plane  and  eight  lives.  I  wonder  what  they 
would  have  done  for  Flint  if  he  had  lived.  Made  him 
president  of  the  company,  maybe." 

Jimmy  Mae  patted  his  arm.  "You're  perfectly  all 
right,"  she  said.  "And  Sims  is  perfectly  all  right.  You  are 
a  little  drunk  but  you  aren't  drunk  enough." 

Ladd  shook  a  forefinger  at  Jimmy  Mae.  "I  got  you 
there,"  he  cried.  "Just  how  drunk  is  drunk  enough?  You 
can't  tell  me — nobody  can  tell  me.  I  got  to  find  out  for 
myself  and  it's  tough."  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

Dr.  Willis  eyed  the  group  thoughtfully.  "Getting 
drunk,"  he  observed,  "is  a  natural  reaction.  It  isn't  as 
good  for  some  of  us,  however,  as  it  is  for  the  others.  I 
think  it  might  be  good  this  one  last  night  for  Lattwin." 

"You  hear  that?"  Sims  turned  eagerly  to  Lattwin.  "The 
doctor  thinks  the  same  way  I  do." 

Lattwin  didn't  smile  as  he  addressed  the  doctor.  "Do 
you  think  I  ought  to  celebrate  stepping  into  a  dead  man's 
shoes — a  better  man  than  I'll  ever  be?  I  should  have  told 
him  that.  I  can't  tell  him  now." 

The  doctor  sighed  heavily.  "We  are  all  in  dead  men's 
shoes,  Lattwin.  Didn't  you  learn  that  up  in  the  jungle? 
We  don't  step  into  their  shoes  because  we  are  better  than 
they  or  as  good  as  they,  but  because  we  are  alive  and 
they're  not.  We  can't  hurt  them  any  more.  Nothing  can. 
And  somebody  has  to  take  the  planes  through,  and  do 
other  things  that  have  got  to  be  done.  Yes,  I  think  I 
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would  celebrate  if  I  were  you.  Flint  would  want  you  to. 
He'd  be  flattered  if  he  knew  you  had  to  take  quite  a  lot 
of  drinks  to  forget  about  him  for  a  while.  And  maybe 
Elaine  Sillabee  would  too." 

"Would  they  now?"  Lattwin's  eyes  brightened  a  little. 
"God,  if  I  could  only  have  five  minutes  talk  with  those 
two  I'd  feel  better  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Nobody  said  anything  for  a  few  moments.  The  band 
had  stopped  for  breath.  But  the  slow  movement  of  the 
crowd  continued.  Here  in  this  plaza  was  a  bright  eddy 
in  the  stream  of  life  in  which  for  a  little  space  all  the 
shining  particles  moved  and  danced  without  going  any- 
where. 

"Has  anybody  seen  Paul  Jenniko?"  Andrew  asked. 

Wilbur  Ladd  nodded.  "I  did.  He  wasn't  drunk — not 
for  him.  I'm  a  little  drunk  and  I  know.  He  had  a  girl." 
He  shook  his  head  dolefully.  "A  very  pretty  girl.  I  almost 
wished  I  was  that  young  and  felt  the  way  he  did  and 
was  out  with  that  girl." 

Jimmy  Mae  poked  him  playfully  in  the  ribs.  "Almost!" 

"What's  the  use  of  pretending?"  Ladd  laughed.  "Any 
man  of  my  age  would,  except  maybe  the  doctor  who 
doesn't  care  about  pretty  girls  unless  they've  been  dead 
a  thousand  years." 

The  doctor's  disillusioned  eyes  grew  suddenly  tender. 
"It  wasn't  a  thousand  years,"  he  said  slowly.  "You  know 
that,  Wilbur,  just  as  well  as  I  do.  It  was  nearer  thirty- 
five." 

Wilbur  Ladd  nodded.  "Sure,  I  remember.  They  didn't 
come  any  prettier  then  and  they  don't  come  any  prettier 
now  than  she  was." 

The  band  had  got  its  breath  back  now  and  was  hard 
at  it  again.  Dr.  Willis  coughed,  and  then  shook  his  head 
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like  a  swimmer  coming  out  of  water  and  wanting  to 
clear  his  eyes.  "They  had  some  sort  of  music,"  he 
resumed,  "and  I  believe  there  was  moonlight  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  no  doubt 
whatever  the  social  system,  people  of  opposite  sexes  were 
sometimes  attracted  to  each  other.  And  no  doubt  the 
old  felt  lonely  in  the  middle  of  it  all." 

"All  the  more  reason,"  Sims  broke  in,  "for  getting 
Lattwin  to  have  another  drink  or  two.  He  isn't  the 
drinking  sort.  He'll  be  sober  in  his  new  job  even  when 
he  isn't  required  to  be.  He  should  have  one  drunken 
evening  to  remember."  He  hiccoughed.  "Isn't  that  so?" 

No  one  answered.  This  was  a  moment  in  time,  Andrew 
thought,  like  that  other  moment  when  the  plane  was 
about  to  hit  the  water.  It  was  no  more  important  and  no 
less.  This  moment  arrested  in  eternity  was  not  com- 
pletely trivial,  nor  that  other  completely  tragic. 

"Well,"  said  Sims,  "that's  settled.  Everybody's  agreed. 
We'll  all  come  along  and  help."  He  started  off,  still 
clinging  to  Jimmy  Mae's  arm.  Lattwin  followed  obedi- 
ently. 

"Wait  a  minute."  Jimmy  Mae  disengaged  herself  and 
turned  to  Andrew.  "You  go  see  how  she's  getting  on," 
she  said.  "She'll  be  expecting  you  to." 

"Did  she  say  so?"  Andrew  demanded.  "I  should  think 
she'd  have  her  hands  full." 

"Of  course  she  didn't  say  so — she  just  said  so  in  all 
the  ways  a  woman  could  except  words."  Jimmy  Mae 
seized  Andrew  by  the  buttonhole  as  though  to  prevent 
his  taking  flight.  "How  would  you  like  to  be  alone  in 
Guatemala  City  with  an  Indian  baby  of  which  you  were 
not  the  mother?  You'd  want  some  advice,  wouldn't 
you?" 
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"I  guess  I  would,"  Andrew  agreed. 

"Well,  you  go  and  give  her  some.  As  for  me" — she 
nodded  toward  Sims,  Ladd,  and  Lattwin — "I've  got  my 
own  three  babies  to  look  after." 

Breitstein  smiled.  It  was  the  smile  of  a  sinner  who  had 
unexpectedly  found  himself  in  heaven.  "You  don't 
count  me?"  he  asked. 

"No,  you're  grown  up.  You  stay  with  the  doctor. 
You  got  a  lot  to  talk  over,  you  two." 

"That's  right."  Dr.  Willis  seemed  old  and  sad.  "Breit- 
stein and  I  have  got  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  campaign."  He 
turned  to  Ladd.  "And  tomorrow,  Wilbur,  when  your 
headache's  better,  you  and  I  will  have  to  get  together. 
I  haven't  heard  half  the  news  of  the  old  town.  It's  been 
out  of  my  mind  so  long.  I've  been  busy,  but  now,  well — 
I  want  to  know." 

"Sure,"  said  Wilbur  Ladd.  There  was  a  deep  kindli- 
ness beneath  the  alcoholic  cheer  of  his  voice,  as  though 
he  were  thinking  of  the  old  grief  his  friend  had  suffered 
and  wished  to  comfort  him.  "Sure,  we'll  have  a  long 
talk  late  tomorrow  afternoon.  I'll  be  all  right  then." 

The  doctor  turned  politely  to  Andrew.  "You'll  excuse 
us.  Besides,  you  have  an  errand." 

"Yes."  Andrew  nodded.  "Yes,  I  have  an  errand." 

He  watched  as  Jimmy  Mae  and  her  three  companions 
moved  off  into  the  glowing  pool  of  light,  and  Breitstein 
and  the  doctor  turned  a  corner  into  darkness.  He  would 
see  them  all  again,  no  doubt,  and  yet  this  was  a  kind  of 
farewell.  They  had  been  united  by  a  common  adventure 
and  tragedy,  and  now  this  same  kind  of  current  that  had 
swept  them  together  was  sweeping  them  apart  or  re- 
combining  them.  For  there  were  Breitstein  and  the  doc- 
tor linked  now  in  an  unanticipated  partnership.  And 
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there  was  Miss  Elsie  Twill  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  at 
the  Hotel  Libertad  with  that  Indian  baby,  and  there  was 
himself.  Where  had  he  arrived  except  at  the  precarious 
tranquillity  of  which  he  had  just  been  boasting?  Being 
too  tranquil  was  a  little  like  being  dead. 

He  thought  about  the  doctor's  reference  to  something 
that  had  happened  thirty-five  years  ago.  Was  there  a 
streak  of  romanticism  in  this  aging  philosopher?  How 
otherwise  could  he  be  smitten  with  the  remembered  woe 
that  was  written  on  his  face  that  night?  Doctor  Willis, 
though  he  had  never  married,  had  certainly  known  all 
sorts  of  women,  beyond  joy  and  beyond  grief.  He  was 
no  ascetic.  He  must  have  taken  them  where  he  found 
them.  And  yet  there  had  been  one  whose  loss  had  scarred 
him,  and  on  occasion  the  old  wound  ached.  That  wasn't 
sensible,  it  wasn't  logical,  and  the  doctor  was  obviously 
both  sensible  and  logical.  But  there  was  this  flash  of  pain 
and  beauty  in  his  memories. 

Well,  such  problems  couldn't  be  solved.  You  thought 
you  had  found  a  perfectly  well-balanced  man  but  you 
hadn't.  Maybe  there  wasn't  any  such  man.  Maybe  if 
there  was,  he  would  be  a  monster.  The  pulse  of  life  beat 
high  around  this  plaza  in  this  strange  upland  city.  It 
beat  the  higher  and  the  hotter  because  death  was  all 
around — death  in  the  Peten  in  a  shattered  airplane,  death 
here,  too,  in  the  little  white  houses. 

Andrew  walked  slowly  toward  the  Hotel  Libertad. 

You  got  into  a  plane  in  New  Orleans  and  you  went 
into  the  little  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Libertad  in  Guatemala 
City  after  an  interruption  in  your  journey.  You  turned 
to  the  right,  went  up  some  steps,  turned  right  again, 
went  up  some  more  steps,  came  out  on  a  balcony  above 
a  roofed-over  patio,  walked  along  the  balcony  to  a  cer- 
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tain  room,  and  knocked.  You  did  this  walking  and  this 
climbing  of  stairs  just  as  you  got  into  a  plane,  as  some- 
thing you  both  wanted  and  didn't  want  to  do,  as  some- 
thing you  both  desired  and  feared.  Time  is  a  one-way 
street,  Andrew  thought;  I  must  go  down  this  street  and 
around  the  corner;  I  was  born  to  do  this,  I  have  been 
unhappy  and  afraid  because  I  didn't  do  it. 

Miss  Twill  opened  the  door  and  said  "Oh!"  She  closed 
the  door  softly  behind  her. 

"How  is  it?"  he  asked.  "She,  I  mean?" 

Miss  Twill  flushed.  "Very  well,  considering." 

"Of  course,  considering." 

"We  had  to  wean  her."  Miss  Twill  flushed  more 
deeply.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  Indian  woman  I  sup- 
pose she  wouldn't  have  lived.  But  the  doctor  says  she 
will.  He  says  things  in  Spanish  but  somehow  I  seem  able 
to  understand  them." 

"Look,"  said  Andrew.  He  hunted  for  the  right  words. 
"You  can't  take  that  baby  back  to  the  United  States. 
There  must  be  laws  or  something  that  say  you  can't." 

"I've  asked  the  ambassador  about  that — at  least  one 
of  his  secretaries.  There  aren't  any  known  relatives.  If 
they  can't  find  any,  it  can  be  arranged." 

"But  have  you  thought  what  it's  going  to  be  like 
when  you  get  home?  How  is  she  going  to  fit  in  to  the 
kind  of  life  you  have  been  living?" 

Miss  Twill  compressed  her  lips  firmly.  "I  don't  have  to 
go  on  living  a  certain  kind  of  life,"  she  flared  up  sud- 
denly. "You  think  I'm  a  prim  old  maid,  don't  you?" 

"A  what?"  There  was  unfeigned  surprise  in  Andrew's 
voice. 

Miss  Twill  ignored  Andrew's  exclamation.  "Well, 
you're  mistaken.  I've  got  ideas  of  my  own.  Until  the  last 
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few  days  I  didn't  know  how  many  ideas  of  my  own  I 
had.  I've  got — I've  got  thousands  of  them." 

Andrew  swallowed  hard.  "I've  got  an  idea,  too — just 
one." 

Miss  Twill  gazed  at  him  thoughtfully.  She  seemed  to 
grow  younger.  She  seemed  to  have — yes,  she  did — a 
physical  and  sexual,  even  a  voluptuous  quality.  She 
looked  almost  as  though  she  might  pick  up  the  invisible 
baby  right  there  at  the  door  and  nurse  it  herself  before 
his  eyes,  or  any  eyes,  unabashed. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  mother,"  she  said.  "Do  you  know 
of  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be  a  mother,  Mr.  More- 
brook?"  She  flushed  furiously,  but  this  time  didn't  drop 
her  eyes. 

"Had  you  thought,"  asked  Andrew  slowly,  "of  having 
a  baby  of  your  own — in  the  usual  way?" 

"Yes,  I  have."  Her  voice  was  triumphant  and  defiant. 
"I  know  exactly  the  kind  of  husband  I  want."  She  began 
to  laugh  with  a  growing  hysteria  of  which  there  had  not 
been  the  least  sign  at  any  time  during  the  adventure  in 
the  jungle.  "I  want  a  husband  who  will  need  me  but  not 
depend  on  me.  I  want  a  husband  who  will  beat  me  a 
little  every  Saturday  night.  And  he  mustn't  be  a  little 
boy,  frightened  in  a  strange  world."  She  caught  herself. 
"Mr.  Morebrook,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that.  I  must  be 
tired  or  something.  I  thought  at  first  when  you  and  I 
were  talking  in  that  restaurant  in  New  Orleans  that  that 
was  what  you  were.  But  now  that  I  think  of  it,  you 
weren't  like  that  when  we  had  the  accident  and  after- 
wards. Maybe  you've  been  growing  up  a  little.  Or  maybe 
I  was  wrong  all  the  time.  You  will  have  to  forgive  me." 

"Forgive  you!"  Andrew  moved  a  step  closer.  "Miss 
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Twill,  I  love  you.  I  want  to  marry  you.  I  want  to  look 
after  you." 

Miss  Twill  moved  a  corresponding  step  back.  "I've 
known  that.  I  thought  for  a  while  it  was  Elaine  Sillabee. 
But  even  before  she  died  I  think  I  knew  what  you  had 
decided.  And  I've  been  trying  to  decide  what  to  say 
when  you  asked  me." 

"But  I  didn't  know  it  myself  until  tonight,"  Andrew 
gasped. 

Miss  Twill  smiled  wanly.  "In  some  ways,"  she  said, 
"you  are  not  very  intelligent,  Mr.  Morebrook." 

"You  aren't  very  intelligent  either,"  retorted  Andrew 
with  a  hot  wave  of  indignation.  "You  were  fooled  by 
words.  You  thought  I  was  telling  the  truth  when  I  spoke 
of  being  afraid.  You  didn't  recognize  a  harmless  bit  of 
play-acting.  You  thought  that  because  I  danced  with 
that  poor  girl  who's  dead  now  I  must  be  in  love  with 
her." 

"You  were,  a  little,  Mr.  Morebrook." 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  when  it  began  and  when 
it  ended.  It  was  hard  to  be  indifferent  to  her  when  she 
was  near  you.  But  I  don't  think  I'd  have  carried  the 
image  of  her  in  my  heart  all  my  life  if  she'd  lived  and 
I'd  never  seen  her  again.  And  when  I  think  of  her  now, 
and  always,  it  will  be  as  Humphrey  Flint's  bride." 

"I  know." 

Neither  one  said  anything  for  a  moment.  They  were 
close  together,  but  he  hadn't  even  touched  her  hand. 
"Look  here,  Miss  Twill,"  he  resumed,  "you  can't  go  on 
with  this  plan  of  yours  or  any  plan  alone.  You  have  to 
have  some  help.  You  aren't  so  brave,  you  know.  Maybe 
death  doesn't  scare  you,  but  hotel  clerks  do,  and  bellboys, 
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and  taxi  drivers,  and  strange  men  on  planes.  Miss  Twill, 
somebody  has  to  look  after  you.  Your  father  isn't  going 
to  live  forever.  It's  ridiculous  to  think  you  can  bring  up 
that  baby  all  by  yourself.  A  baby  needs  two  parents.  A 
baby  needs  a  father.  You  are  the  most  absurd  woman  I 
ever  met,  not  to  think  of  all  that." 

"And  you  want  me  to  be  still  more  absurd?"  Miss 
Twill  couldn't  retreat  any  further  because  there  wasn't 
room. 

"If  you  call  it  that.  Of  course,  marriage  is  absurd.  I've 
tried  it,  and  I  ought  to  know.  But  I  might  do  better  if 
I  tried  it  again.  You  see,  you're  what  I  want — you're 
what  I've  always  wanted  without  knowing  it.  I've 
wanted  a  woman  who  would  compel  me  to  be  strong. 
Well,  you  will."  He  paused  and  gathered  his  courage 
together.  "Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  something? 
Well,  I'm  going  to.  I'm  what  you've  always  wanted, 
without  knowing  it." 

Miss  Twill  exploded.  "I've  never  heard  of  anything  so 
outrageous,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  didn't  know  men  could 
be  so  conceited — so  horribly  conceited."  The  slow  tears 
began  to  run  down  her  cheeks.  "Would  you  mind,"  she 
asked,  "if  I  sort  of  leaned  on  you  and  cried?  I've  been 
wanting  to  cry  for  ever  so  long,  and  there  just  hasn't 
been  a  chance." 

Andrew  did  what  seemed  to  be  indicated.  "There, 
there,"  he  said  softly.  "There,  there.  There's  really  noth- 
ing to  be  afraid  of,  you  know.  I'll  take  care  of  you." 

Miss  Twill  turned  her  wet  face  deeper  into  the  region 
just  over  where  his  heart  appeared  to  be.  A  small  wail 
was  suddenly  audible  behind  the  closed  door. 

Miss  Twill  pushed  him  gently  away.  "If  you  will  ex- 
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cuse  me,  Mr.  Morebrook,"  she  said,  "I  will  have  to  go 
to  her." 

"I'll  wait,"  Andrew  replied.  "Or  maybe — " 

"Oh,  no!"  Miss  Twill  laughed  through  her  tears.  "I'll 
have  to  change  her.  Men  don't  like  that  sort  of  thing." 

"I  might  as  well  get  used  to  it,"  said  Andrew  grimly. 

They  went  in  together. 
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